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Man    or   beast,    by    looking   in  his    face, 
Ye   could   not  judge,    his   actions 
Speak   the   more  !  Shakspeare. 
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AET    MOHEIAE 


Nothing  shoc'ks  the  public  mind  so  much,  or  raises  the  same  degree  of 
curiosity  in  a  community,  as  a  cool,  deliberate  murder.  Even  when  tha 
victim  is  a  strong  man — blessed  with  health,  and  fully  capable  of  defending 
himself  under  ordinary  circumstances — there  echoes  throughout  the  land  a 
cry  of  consternatibn ;  but  when  lovely  innocence,  when  infants  that  have 
scarcely  reached  their  seventh  summer,  are  stricken  down  by  the  foul  arm 
of  the  assassin,  words  cannot  describe  the  horror  that  visits  eve?  7  breast. 
Mothers  clasp  their  little  ones  to  them,  and  fathers  are  up  in  arms  and  will 
not  rest  until  the  cowardly  murderer  has  been  brought  to  justice  and  the 
scaffold.  Blood  for  blood,  is  the  cry.  '  In  every  heart,  be  it  ever  so  soft 
and  tender,  comes  this  same  cry  for  vengeance.  Nor  can  time  smooth  and 
efface  the  crime.  More  than  two  years  have  passed  since  Mary  Mchrman, 
a  sweet  child  of  six  summers,  fell  a  victim  to  the  brutal  animal  whom 
Providence,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  had  permitted  to  wear  the  form  of 
man  ;  and  when  a  nameless  crime  was  done  that  will  blacken  the  perpetra 
tor's  soul  for  all  eternity,  with  the  cowardice  that  dwells  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  thoroughly  depraved,  fearful  that  his  victim  still  lived,  perhaps  to 
bear  witness  against  his  revolting  act,  he  brutally  murdered  her. 

It  is  our  duty  to  lay  before  the  public,  who  for  months  have  had  this 
affair  deeply  at  heart,  the  sad  details  of  the  revolting  outrage  and  cruel 
murder.     . 

About  the  first  of  September,  in  the  year  1868,  there  lived  in  Philadel 

phia,  in  Fifth  street  near  the  corner  of  Diamond,  a  young,  newly  married 

man,  named  John  Hanlon.     By  trade  he  was  a  barber,  but  of  that  peculiar 

sort  who  shave  all  the  skin  off  of  people's  faces  before  they  remove  the 

whiskers,  for  he  had  acquired  his  whole  knowledge  of  his  art,  while  a  sol 

dier,  in  a  camp  at  Alexandria,  Ya.     In  person  he  was  of  the  medium  height, 

though  of  rather  a  slender  make,  and  in  general  bore  that  languid,  sleepy 

appearance  that  persons  often  acquire  who  pursue  sedentary  occupations. 

At  the  first  glance  at  his  face,  a  stranger  would  have  been  far  from  thinking 

him  capable  of  the  gross  crime  he  perpetrated.     His  face,  though  generally 

pale  and  of  a  sickly  cast,  was  even  in  its  proportions,  and  though  it  bore  no 
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signs  of  nobility,  certainly  was  not  of  that  kind  called  sensual.  There  were 
no  thick  protruding  lips  to  be  seen;  no  rough,  stumpy  chin;  no  short,  fiat 
cose.  But  let  the  inquisitiv^Wtxanger,  sitting  under  John  Hanlon's  razor, 
-glance  into  the  eyes  of  his  b&'rber,  and  then  the  true  nature  of  the  man 
would  stand  revealed.  His  eyes  were  of  that  deceitful,  filmy,  amorous, 
snake  like  character  that  a  person  no  sooner  sees  than  to  distrust,  and  to 
believe  the  possessor  to  be  a  man  of  gross  passions,  and  bad  habits. 

The  house  where  Hanlon  lived  was  a  modest,  unpretending,  three-story 
brick — one  of  a  number  of  the  same  kind  of  houses  in  that  block.  His 
mother  and  sister  occupied  the  upper  portion  of  the  house,  while  Hanlon, 
ifho  had  but  lately  married  a  girl  of  rare  beauty  and  pleasing  manners — but 
whose  tender  years  ill-fitted  her  for  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  ill-matched  with 
ihe  maturer  age  of  her  husband,  he  being  at  that  time  twenty-two,  while 
the  had  scarcely  turned  the  rosy  dawn  of  thirteen— kept  the  first  and  second 
floors  for  his  own  use.  On  the  first  floor  was  situated  his  barber-shop, 
approached  from  the  street  by  a  flight  of  three  stone  steps,  and  its  door  was 
ornamented  on  either  side  by  two  short  poles,  painted  in  red,  white,  and 
blue  stripes,  and  ornamented  at  top  by  a  golden  acorn — peculiar  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  barber.  The  engraving  on  page  well  illustrates  the  appear- 
ance of  it — the  house  and  surroundings  having  been  sketched  on  the  spot 
by  our  skilful  artist. 

It  is  one  of  the  truths  of  human  nature  that  a,  man  cannot  live  in  a  neigh- 
borhood three  years  without  his  nature  becoming  transparent,  and  he  being 
considered  either  a  knave,  a  fool,  or  a  gentleman.  There  is  no  shrinking 
from  the  eyes  and  opinions  of  the  world.  John  Hanlon  did  not  escape  its 
scrutinizing  gaze,  and  the  name  bestowed  on  him  was  that  of  knave. 

Did  he  deserve  the  title  ?  *Let  us  examine  some  of  his  actions  while  he 
was  a  resident  in  this  neighborhood,  let  us  cull  from  some  of  the  just  opin- 
ions of  his  immediate  neighbors,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  the 
better. 

A  neighbor  of  Hanlon's  had  a  child,  an  only  daughter,  of  ten  years  or 
thereabouts,  who  possessed,  besides  a  fine  face,  a  person  of  uncommon 
maturity  for  one  of  her  age.  Hanlon  had  become  quite  well  acquainted 
with  her  father,  through  the  latter  being  one  of  the  steadiest  of  his  customers. 
This  gentleman's  name  was  Vertis,  and  his  daughter  was  named  Jennie. 
Last  summer,  Hanlon  called  at  his  house,  and,  after  a  brief  conversation, 
asked  permission  to  take  Jennie  over  to  his  shop  and  cut  her  hair. 

•'  That  is  a  strange  request,"  said  Mr.  Vertis,  surprised ;  "  your  business 
must  be  at  a  low  ebb,  indeed,  if  you  are  required  to  go  about  the  neighbor- 
hood canvassing  for  customers." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  that,"  replied  Hanlon,  quickly;  "I  can  get  customers 
enough,  but  I  merely  speak  from  the  love  of  my  profession.  Your  daugh- 
ter's hair  spoils  the  beauty  of  her  face.  Just  let  her  come  over  to  the  shop 
with  me,  and  I  won't  charge  anything  for  cutting  it." 

At  last  the  father  gave  his  consent,  and  Jennie  was  led  out  by  Hanlon. 

Anxiously  did  the  father  wait  her  return.     Full  an  hour  had  elapsed  ere 
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the  little  girl  rushed    into  the   room,  quivering  with  fright,  her  fair  cheeks 
dyed  with  shame,  and  tears  standing  in  her  eyes. 

Modesty  forbids  us  telling  in  Jennie's  words  what  she  told  her  mother,, 
but  this  is  the  substance  of  it : 

Ilanlon  had  seated  her  on  a  high  stool,  and  after  arranging  her  clothing 
to  his  satisfaction,  pretended  to  be  busy  cutting  her  hair.  After  working  a 
few  moments,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  scissors  at  Jennie's  feet,  and  of 
course  stooped  to  pick  them  up,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  feigned  to  make 
a  mistake,  and  ran  his  arm  quickly  about  the  little  girl's  waist,  holding  her 
meanwhile  with  his  other  arm,  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  her  cries.  How- 
ever, the  villian  was  this  time  frustrated,  for  the  outer  door  opened  and 
Jennie  was  quickly  released. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  foul  acts  told  of  Hanlon  by  his  neighbors-- 
Nobody  seemed  to  like  him  ;  everybody  distrusted  him.  In  conversation 
he  could  look  nobody  in  the  face,  but  turned  his  eyes  uneasily  from  one 
point  to  another.  It  was  noticed  with  distrust  by  many,  that  he  would 
invite  most  of  the  little  girls  in  the  neighborhood  to  his  step  and  spend  his 
time  fondling  them. 

There  liv«d  at  this  time,  in  a  little  street  immediately  back  of  Hanlon's 
residence,  called  Orkney  street,  a  widow  lady  and  her  five  children — pretty 
little  girls — on  whom  the  mother's  heart  was  set, — particularly  the  youngest, 
whom  the  mother  worshipped  as  a  heathen  does  his  idol.  This  lady's  name 
was  Mohrman,  and  her  youngest  child  was  known  to  everybody  as  "little 
Mary  Mohrman,"  the  "little"  being  a  term  of  endearment,  for  everybody; 
loved  the  gentle  child.  Indeed,  they  could  not  help  loving  her,  for  she  was 
one  of  those  sunny-haired,  bright-eyed,  sylvan-like  children,  whose  inno- 
cence, one  would  think,  could  soften  the  hardest  soul  they  came  in  contact 
with ;  one  of  those  children  who  seem  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God.  A 
great  writer  of  fiction,  whom  we  all  love,  has  painted  the  innocent,  mild,  ia- 
quisitive  little  Paul  Dombey.  If  he  had  known  Mary  Mohrman,  in  what 
glowing  colors  would  her  portrait  have  been  placed  before  the  world.  Into 
every  house  the  kindly  neighbors  invited  her,  for  they  dearly  loved  to  have 
her  play  with  their  children.  The  children  themselves  loved  her,  and  their 
rugged  natures  became  purer  from  the  contact.  Somebody  has  said  children 
are  never  angels.  This  may  be  true,  but  as  far  as  a  member  of  the  fallen 
human  race  can  approach  the  angelic  state,  this  child,  Mary  Mohrman,  did 
approach ! 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  snake  coiled  in  ambush,  watching  with 
hawk-like  greediness  the  gambols  of  some  beautiful  little  bird  ?  If  you 
have  not,  you  might  have  seen  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  sight  if  you  had 
been  near  the  corner  of  Diamond  and  Orkney  streets  one  warm  September 
evening.  On  Mrs.  Mohrman's  step,  in  Orkney  street,  were  seated  a  number 
of  little  girls,  one  of  whom  was  Mary  Mohrman.  It  was  a  peaceful  Sab- 
bath evening.  The  bells  in  every  part  of  the  city  were  tolling  sweetly  the 
.hour  of  worship.  On  every  street  the,  religious  inhabitants  were  flocking 
in  long  strings  to  their  respective  churches,  while  the  more  worldly  looked 
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on  from  their  doorsteps  in  respectful  silence.  Mrs.  Mohrman  was  ou.  _>f 
the  goodly  inclined,  and  was  already  preparing  for  church.  She  nad 
promised  to  take  Mary  with  her,  but  on  the  hour  arriving  she  feared'  the 
long  service  might  fatigue  her  little  girl  beyond  endurance,  so  she  per- 
suaded Mary  to  remain  at  home.  She  needed  neither  coaxings  nor  threaten  - 
ings  to  do  so.  She  had  but  to  express  a  wish,  and  it  was  Mary's  delight  to 
obey  her  kind  mother. 

So  Mrs.  Mohrman  departed  for  church,  leaving  the  house  in  Charge  of 
two  of  Mary's  older  sisters.  The  children  were  pleasantly  beguiling  the 
time  with  some  of  those  little  fairy  stories,  which  most  of  us  forget  too  soon, 
each  child  taking  her  turn  as  story  teller,  and  unbosoming  her  little  budget, 
when  one  of  them  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"Look  at  that  man.  He  has  been,  standing  there  this  good  while.  I 
wonder  what  he  wants  ?" 

The  man  referred  to  was  standing  leaning  against  a  fence,  at  the  cornei 
of  Diamond  and  Orkney  streets.  He  was  leaning  in  a  very  lazy  attitude, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  but  with  his  eyes  intensely  riveted  on  the 
group  of  little  girls.  It  was  the  picture  of  the  snake  and  the  birds  reflected 
to  life.  His  eyes  were  eager,  bright,  devouring,  and  ravishing,  as  he  fixed 
them  on  one  particular  § irl  in*the  group. 

"  I  do  wonder  what  he  wants,"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker.  "  See  how 
steadily  he  is  staring  at  Mary.     I  declare,  I  am  afraid  of  him." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  said  Mary,  who  like  all  innocent 
children  had  a  fearless  disposition ;  "  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  look,  I  am 
sure  he  is  welcome  to.     There,  he  is  going  away." 

He  was  going  away,  true  enough.  He  turued  lazily  from  the  fence,  and 
sauntered  around  the  corner. 

He  had  gone  down  Diamond  street  to  near  where  the  railroad  crosses, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  short  and  then  retraced  his  steps. 

When  near  Fourth  street  he  stopped  at  a  beer  saloon  and  went  in. 

"  Hallo,  Hanlon,"  said  the  proprietor,  "  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  month. 
Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"]  don't  know  as  that's  any  of  your  business,"  replied  Hanlon,  sulkily. 

"No  offence,  no  offence,"  said  the  good-humored  proprietor. 

"  Then  give  me  a  beer,  and  be  quick,"  said  Hanlon.     "  I  feel  sick." 

The  beer  was  given,  but  Hanlon  had  no  sooner  tasted  it  than  he  dashed 
the  contents  of  his  glass  to  the  floor. 

"Have  you  nothing  but  that  milk  slop!"  Hanlon  cried,  fiercely;  "is 
that  the  stuff  for  a  man  burning  with  fires  within?  Give  me  some 
whiskey  !" 

The  fiery  liquid  was  handed  him,  and  he  gulped  a  large  tumblerful  at  a 
draught.  He  then  passed  out  of  the  saloon,  and  in  a  few  moments  had 
reached  Orkney  street. 

"  There  is  that  man  again,"  said  one  of  the  little  girls. 

*  Yes,  and  he  is  beckoning  for  us  to  come,"  said  another.  "  But  I  am 
afraid  of  him." 
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"  I  am  not,"  said  Mary  Mohrman.  "  I  am  going  to  see  what  the  gentle- 
man wants." 

Her  companions  entreated  her  not  to  do  so,  but  their  words  had  no  effect. 
The  fearless  little  thing  ran  across  the  street  and  spoke  to  the  stranger. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  sir  ?"  she  asked,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes  wide  open. 

"  Yes,,  my  darling,"  said  the  man.  "lama  poor  traveller  who  has  lost  his 
way,  and  I  wanted  you  to  show  me." 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go,  sir  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  want  to  find  Germantown  road.  If  you  will  go  with  me  and  show 
me  I  will  give  you  ten  cents.     Will  you  go,  little  one  ?" 

"  But  my  mother  will  not  let  me  go  far  away,  sir." 

"  Then  show  me  as  far  as  Sixth  street,  and  I  won't  ask  you  to  go  any 
farther,  and  will  give  you  the  money  besides." 

After  a  little  coaxing,  Mary  at  last  consented,  and  she  and  the  stranger 
went  up  Diamond  street  toward  Sixth. 

When  they  got  to  Sixth  street,  Mary,  who  had  been  prattling  to  the 
stranger,  turned  to  go  home  when  Hanlon  stopped  her. 

"  Stay,  little  girl,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  given  you  your  ten  cents  yet;" 
then  suddenly  altering  his  tone,  he  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  exclaiming : 
"  Poor  little  child,  she'll  get  lost.     I'll  take  her  home  to  her  mother." 

He  was  hurrying  down  Diamond  street  again  at  a  rapid  pace.  Mary 
struggled  feebly  in  his  arms,  and  said  pleadingly, 

"  Oh,  good  sir,  don't  hurt  me  1  Let  me  go  home  to  my  mother.  I'll  be 
good." 

"  Yes,  sissy,  I'll  take  you  home,  to  your  mother,  don't  be  afraid.  I'll 
take  you  home." 

"  But  let  me  down  !"  she  cried. 

"  I  will,  sissy ;"  then  seeing  a  woman  coming  near  he  said,  loudly,  "  Oh, 
yes,  it's  all  right,  you  shall  have  ten  cents." 

When  he  reached  Fifth  street,  fearful  that  he  would  be  observed  by  his 
neighbors,  he  set  the  child  down  at  the  corner  and  led  her  by  the  hand. 
When  near  the  alley,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  on  page  ,  he  released  the 
hand,  and  standing  a  short  distance  up  the  alley  held  out  a  handful  of 
pennies  temptingly  to  her.  The  child,  dazzled  by  the  sight,  approached 
him,  when  he  again  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  holding  her  mouth  tightly, 
ao  she  could  not  scream. 

With  one  hand  tightly  over  the  child's  mouth,  so  she  could  not  scream, 
and  the  other  arm  tightly  clasped  around  the  body,  the  brute  passed  up 
the  alley,  and  opening  a  gate  that  led  into  his  back  yard,  he  went  in  ;  thea 
entered  an  outhouse,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  releasing  Mary's  mouth 
as  he  did  so. 

What  occurred  then  must  not  be  told  here.  It  was  a  crime  that  even 
the  telling  of  it  makes  woman  pale,  and  man  blanch  with  anger.  Devils 
in  hell  saw  it  and  shuddered ;  God  in  heaven  saw  it,  but  in  his  great 
wisdom,  which  cannot  err,  he  did  not  then  smite  the  monster.     No,  that 
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was  Jeft  for  man  to  do.     The  name  of  man  be  had  outraged,  and  by  the 
hand  ©f  man  he  must  die ! 

The  fearful  outrage  consummated,  and  what  then!  The  body  is  a 
damning  witness  of  the  fearful  act.  It  must  be  made  away  with.  Shall 
he  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  and  throw  it  down  the  well  ?  No,  that  would  not 
do,  for  that  way,  he  remembered,  had  been  tried  often  before  by  murderers, 
and  had  never  succeeded.  He  could  not  hide  it  in  the  house,  but  the  cellar 
— in  the  cellar  was  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  old  lumber.  The  body  could 
be  hidden  there  for  a  short  time,  but  not  long,  for  the  stench  would  betray 
its  presence. 

He  had  to  use  great  caution  in  getting  the  body  from  the  outhouse  to  the 
cellar,  for  the  windows  of  many  houses  looked  down  on  his  yard,  and  he 
knew  not  what  eye  might  be  upon  him.  The  moon,  hanging  like  a  glowing 
silver  thread  in  the  soft  clear  heavens,  cast  its  light  full  on  the  surround- 
ings,  so  rendering  the  villain's  situation  doubly  perilous.  But,  at  any  risk, 
the  body  must  be  got  to  the  cellar,  for  the  gallows  were  certain  till  it  was 
well  hidden. 

Taking  the  bleeding  form  of  the  little  girl  in  his  arms — she  still  breathed, 
but  faintly — with  timid,  Tarquin  strides,  the  brut©  approached  the  cellar 
window  of  his  house — the  window  opening  on  his  yard.  His  mother  and 
sister  he  knew  were  in  the  third  story — perdition,  should  they  see  him  I 
and  his  wife  was  in  the  house,  but  he  had  her  completely  under  his  power 
so  he  feared  nothing  from  her.  The  window  was  reached,  and  taking  off 
its  cover  he  pushed  the  body  down  into  the  cellar. 

He  then  descended  into  the  cellar,  and  taking  the  body  he  placed  it  in  a 
corner,  then  covered  it  with  boards.  Now,  at  least  the  body  was  out  of 
sight,  and,  for  a  short  moment,  he  felt  a  little  relieved,  but  his  dread  and 
horror  soon  returned  with  tenfold  power. 

He  had  ascended,  and  was  now  in  the  street  again.  He  was  walking  on 
excitedly  and  without  purpose,  when  suddenly  his  finger  felt  something 
wet  on  his  pants.  It  was  blood !  He  again  retraced  his  steps,  and  going 
to  his  bed  room,  changed  his  clothes  for  another  suit.  In  vain,  he  tried  to 
rub  out  the  marks  of  blood,  but  -they,  like  the  fugitive's  footsteps  in  the 
sand,  remained  a  pathway  for  justice. 

If  there  is  any  state  in  which  a  man's  mind  is  truly  wretched,  it  must  be 
after  committing  a  murder  like  this.  There  are  no  soothing  reflections  to 
look  back  upon,  and  palliate  the  crime.  The  murder  was  not  done  under 
the  influence  of  drink  or  hot  blood;  the  victim  was  not  a  man  who  eouM 
return  blow  for  blow,  nor  even  a  woman,  who  might  struggle  lustily  for 
life.  No  harm  had  been  done  him ;  he  had  neither  real  nor  fancied  injuries 
to  avenge.  If  the  noble  soldier  or  statesman,  who  fancies  his  name  injured, 
or  his  honor  tarnished,  calls  his  slanderer  into  the  field  and  there  takes 
his  life  in  an  open  face  to  face  encounter — if  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man, 
the  recollection  of  the  deed  dwells  lifelong  with  horrible  vividness,  what 
,  must  the  memory  of  a  man  be  who  has  butchered  confiding  innocence  1  I 
care  not  how  hardened  the  heart  may  be,  or  how  used  the  mind  to  ciime, 
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fter  the  committing  of  an  act  like  this,  the  brain  becomes  a  hell,  and  .life  a 
torture. 

'In  the  minds  of  all,  God  has  planted  a  dread  of  murder,  and  man  caDnot 
totally  pervert  that  dread.  When  the  horrible  act  was  being  committed, 
Hanlon  had  no  thought  but  of  accomplishing  his  purpose ;  but  when  his 
victim  lies  there  dying,  then  the  enormity  of  his  offence  presented  itself, 
and  a  fearful  punishment  rose  before  his  eyes.  Even  after  the  body  was 
hid  the  blood  still  swam  before  his  eyes,  and  he  seemed  to  be  surrounded, 
by  demons,  who  were  pointing  to  the  gates  of  everlasting  flames. 

"  Oh,  God  !"  he  cried,  in  his  agony,  as  he  paced  his  little  room,  wringing 
his  hands,  and  tearing  his  hair  by  turns,  "  what  have  I  done !  what  have  I 
donel  Torments  everlasting  thirst  for  my  body!  Hell  itself  can  have  no 
refuge  for  me  I  I  have  damned  myself  for  all  eternity,  and  everything  good 
turns  from  me  in  horror !" 

His  eyes  swelled  to  fearful  proportions,  and  he  beat  back  with  his  hand 
the  shadowy  horrors  that  clustered  round  his  imagination. 

"  Off!  off!  Spirits  infernal!"  he  shouted  in  great  despair.  "Back  to  tha 
pit  of  horrors  from  which  ye  sprang,  and  bide  there  your  time.  I  will  not 
yield  to  your  tortures !  The  brand  of  Cain  is  upon  my  brow,  and  blood 
swims  in  my  imagination.  Oh,  these  thoughts  I  cannot  bear.  Death  !  aye, 
death,  before  such  unspeakable  agony  as  this !" 

A  few  rapid  paces  brought  him  to  his  shop,  and  opening  the  door,  he 
went  in  and  lit  the  gas.  Now  his  purpose  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  he 
had  bared  his  throat  and  was  rubbing  a  razor  to  a  keen  edge.  The  mur- 
derer was  about  to  add  one  more  crime  to  his  list,  and  become  a  suicide! 

But  a  man  who  is  coward  enough  to  outrage  a  little  child  will  never  take 
his  own  life.  The  act  of  a  suicide  is  partly  the  act  of  a  brave  man.  It 
takes  some  degree  of  courage  to  cross  from  this  life  to  the  invisible  life  to 
come,  and  no  one  can  do  it  of  his  own  accord,  whilst  sane  without  steeling 
his  nerves  far  beyond  the  strength  of  ordinary  men.  John  Hanlon  could 
not  do  it.  The  instant  the  steel  touched  his  skin  his  hand  became  palsied 
with  timidity,  and  the  razor  dropped  from  his  hand. 

Nol  suicide  would  not  serve  his  purpose.  As  he  bad  not  the  courage  to 
escape  his  tortures  in  that  way,  he  must  try  another.  He  must  bid  his 
nerves  be  calm,  his  voice  careless  and  unconcerned,  his  memory  dead  to  the 
past.  He  must  deaden  his  soul,  and  deceive  the  world.  It  was  a  hard  task 
for  one  in  his  situation,  but  John  Hanlon  accomplished  it.  True,  he  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  stoicism  of  Probst,  nor  the  latter's  courage,  but,  as  neces- 
sity is  a  hard  master,  and  a  cat  in  a  corner  a  fearful  enemy,  so  Hanlon's  fear 
of  punishment  helped  him  to  put  on  a  calm  front. 

This  resolution  once  taken,  there  were  no  more  thoughts  of  suicide,  or  no 
more  ravings  of  despair.  The  body  he  believed  to  be  well  hidden  for  the 
present,  and  detection  impossible.  But  then  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
question  would  propound  itself.  Had  any  neighbors  seen  him  carrying  the 
child  up  the  alley?     That  question  time  alone  could  answer. 

Hanlon  passed  a  sleepier  night  nind  n«ny  times  ni armed  his  young  wif* 
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by  bis  restless  tossing.  Once  she  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  was  ill,  but 
the  reply  she  received  silenced  all  further  questioning. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  next  "morning,  the  7th  of  September,  Halon  rose 
from  his  weary  bed,  and  came  down  stairs.  He  wished  to  take  another 
look  at  his  victim,  yet  scarcely  dared  to.  Yet  his  fears  led  him  on,  and  he 
passed  down  into  the  cellar.  In  his  hand  he  held  the  stump  of  a  lighted 
candle,  by  which  he  guided  his  steps  among  the  broken  bricks,  and  other 
refuse  of  the  cellar.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  suddenly  went  to 
work,  and  began  pulling  away  the  coverings  from  over  the  body.  And 
then  the  horrible,  ghastly  thing  stood  revealed  to  his  gaze !  It  was  lying 
on  its  side,  with  the  face  turned  away  from  him.  Hanlon  crept  near  the 
body,  and  placed  a  shaking  hand  on  his  victim's  breast !  He  felt,  as  he  did 
so,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  avenging  God,  and  his  recording 
•angels.  To  his  horror,  the  heart  slightly  pulsated,  and  Hanlon  shrank  back 
terrified  1 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sight  of  that  bleeding  innocent  had  crazed  his  brain. 
He  turned  away,  but  suddenly  came  back  and,  veiling  his  eyes  with  one 
arm,  he  struck  the  prostrate  head  several  times  with  a  brick,  until  life  was 
quite  extinct.  Then  covering  the  body  up  again  as  it  had  been  before,  he 
left  the  cellar. 

All  that  day — Monday,  the  seventh  of  September — was  a  torture  to  John 
Hanlon.  No  one  but  a  murderer  and  a  fugitive  from  justice  can  form  any 
opinion  of  his  feelings.  Imagination  conjured  up  horrors  innumerable. 
Every  moment  he  looked  for  the  entrance  of  the  distracted  mother,  or  some 
officer  of  justice.  But  none  came.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  the  regular 
routine  of  his  business  continued,  and  things  moved  as  regularly  and  steady 
as  clock  work. 

It  can  be  imagined  with  what  relief  Hanlon  hailed  the  hour  for  closing 
his  shop  on  that  night.  Besides  his  dread  of  encountering  his  customers, 
all  of  whom  had  something  to  say  of  the  abduction  of  the  child,  Hanlon 
Avished  to  make  some  farther  disposal  of  the  body.  The  horrible  thing 
must  not,  could  not  remain  in  his  cellar  longer.  At  whatever  risk  he  must 
convey  it  to  some  other  place.  Where  this  "  other  place  "  was  to  be  he  was 
not  long  in  deciding. 

There  was  a  large  open  lot,  that  had  formerly  been  a  brickyard,  and  lay 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  blocks  from  Hanlon's  residence.  It  was  situated 
upon  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Reese  streets,  and  Dauphin  and  Sus- 
quehanna avenue.  Upon  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Dauphin  streets 
were  two  or  three  houses,  fronting  on  the  former  streets,  and  extending 
back  on  the  latter.  In  the  rear  of  these,  and  at  a  little  distance  off)  is  a 
small  brick  building.  There  were  no  other  houses  upon  this  portion  of  the 
lot,  but  in  about  the  centre  was  an  old  stone  barn,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from'  the  barn  stood  an  old  farm  house,  occupied  by  a  young  man  and  his 
family.  In  about  the  centre  of  the  lot,  as  you  go  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  250  feet  from  the.  barn,  was  a  muddy  puddle  of  water,  looking  like  a 
place  made  by  cutting  sod.     It  went  to  no  great  extent  either  in  length  or 
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breadth,  and  was  about  six  inches  in  depth.  The  whole  place  had  that 
gloomy,  desolate  appearance  so  peculiar  to  city  commons. 

Uanlon  had  taken  a  walk  out  that  afternoon,  partly  to  cool  his  disordered 
nerves,  and  partly  to  look  for  some  place  of  concealment  for  the  body.  By 
chance  he  Wandered  over  this  lonely  common,  and  passed  by  the  pond  of 
mudily  water.  Then  the  thought  came  into  his  mind  of  carrying  the  body 
to  thus  pond  and  leaving  it  there.  This  might  raise  a  suspicion  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  that  the  outrage  had  been  done  by  some  vagrant,  and  the  body 
left  there  to  die. 

Watching  his  chance  on  Tuesday  morning,  while  his  wife  was  sleeping 
soundly,  Hanlon  left  his  bed,  and  quickly  dressing  himself,  went  into  the 
cellar.  He  then  proceeded  to  get  the  body  out  from  under  the  pile  of 
boards-,  and  taking  an  old  bag  he  proceeded  to  wrap  it  up,  making  it  look 
like  a  convenient  sized  bundle.  Now  came  the  hazardous  part  of  his  un- 
dertaking. He  had  to  creep  along  the  streets  without  being  observed,  for 
if  he  was  seen  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  him,  as  he  was  anything  but  a  popular  character. 

Holding  the  bundle  under  his  arm,  Hanlon  passed  out  of  his  alley,  and 
cutting  across  to  Diamond  street,  he  hurried  up  to  Sixth,  and  thence  out 
Sixth  to  the  lot  he  had  selected.  It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  morning ;  most 
of  the  denizens  were  yet  sleeping,  and  Hanlon  watched  with  anxious  face 
the  opeft  windows  of  the  sleeping  chambers  on  either  side — for  it  wps  warm 
weather  and  most  of  the  windows  were  raised — but  at  no  window  did  a  face 
appear.  The  murderer  imagined  himself  safe  as  he  crept  along  on  tip-eoe; 
but  stop,  a  little  farther  on  he  saw  a  man  approaching  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  Hanlon  shrank  back  affrighted,  but  knowing  the  man  had  seen 
him,  he  reasoned  it  would  look  more  suspicious  to  turn  back  than  to  go  on. 
So,  preserving  a  calm  front,  he  went  his  way,  holding  his  bag  as  carefully 
as  a  miser  clutches  his  gold. 

The  engraving  of  this  scene  well  illustrates  how  Hanlon  appeared  as  he 
was  about  to  deposit  the  child  in  the  muddy  water.  See  how  distrustfully 
and  fearfully  the  rascal  looks,  as  he  stands  there  half  afraid  to  leave  the 
bundle,  for  fear  some  human  eye  may  be  upon  him.  He  glances  over  either 
shoulder  and  back  at  the  windows  of  the  farm-house  beyond.  But  there  is 
no  one  to  be  seen;  so,  laying  the  bundle  down,  he  unwraps  the  covering 
and  leaves  the  body  in  the  water.  Then,  turning  towards  his  home,  he 
retraced  his  steps  with  trembling  limbs  and  faltering  heart. 

And  now  for  a  moment  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  agonized  mother 
of  the  missing  child.  Mrs.  Mohrman,  on  returning  from  church,  was  met 
half  way  by  one  of  her  older  daughters,  who  startled  her  by  exclaiming : 

"  Oh,  mother,  Mary  is  lost !     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  What  did  you  say,  child?  "  exclaimed  the  startled  mother,  unwilling  to 
believe  the  hearing  of  her  own  ears.     "  Mary  lost  ?  S 

"Yes,  mother;  she  was  playing  with  some  girls  on  our  step,  when  a  man 
came  to  the  corner  and  beckoned  for  Mary  to  come  to  him.  Caroline  Ding- 
lacker,  one  of  the  girls,  said  she  entreated  Mary  not  to  go,  but  she  would 
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not  mind  her  and  went  over  to  the  man,  while  the  others  remained  om  the 
step.     The  man  then  led  her  away,  and  that  was  the  last  seen  of  her." 

Mrs.  Mohrman  could  not  speak  for  fright,  but  she  took  her  daughter's 
hand  and  led  the  way  home.  Any  mother  can  vividly  imagine  how  this 
poor  woman  felt  at  that  moment.  The  sad,  sad  tidings  coming  so  quickly ; 
the  child,  the  beloved  of  all  her  flock,  torn  from  her  care  by  a  stranger — for 
what  purpose  imagination  painted  too  plainly.  ,    . 

When  she  reached  her  home,  she  found  the  whole  street  in  a  tumult.  In 
those  neighborhoods  where  the  working  people  reside,  there  is  none  of  that 
sickly  coldness ;  none  of  that  household  sectarianism,  where  every  man  is 
too  proud  or  too  indifferent  to  notice  his  neighbor ;  where  families  may 
reside  in  houses,  side  by  side,  for  months,  and  never  become  acquainted 
where  thieves  may  come  and  rob  a  tenantless  house  to  its  last  foundation 
stone,  and  the  next  door  neighbors  never  trouble  them.  These  working 
people  are  not  well  dressed,  marble  images  who  profane  the  use  of  money 
by  reckless  extravagance  •,  but  men  and  women  of  sound  flesh  and  blood, 
and  hearts  that  never  turn  from  the  needy  or  complaining.  Here  is  to  be 
lotted  the  generous  Irishman,  who  would  go  shirtless  all  his  days  rather 
than  suffer  one  moment  of  hunger  to  visit  a  friend ;  the  hardy  German,  who 
has  kis  cup  of  lager  welcome  for  all  who  come  his  way,  and  whose  greatest 
delight  is  to  go  picnicing,  and  be  friendly  with  his  neighbors.  The  stalwart 
Englishman  and  the  shrewd  American  fraternise,  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, instead  of  seeming  a  settlement  in  the  frigid  zone,  is  one  vast  humaa 
family  where  every  heart  beats  in  unison  with  its  neighbor,  and  where  a 
wrong  to  one  is  avenged  by  everybody. 

The  neighbors  had  already  heard  of  Mary's  abduction,  and  men  had 
already  begun  a  search  for  the  villain  who  had  enticed  her.  No  track  was 
left  unexplored,  and  the  noble  fellows  worked  as  if  the  child  had  been  one 
of  their  own  precious  flock.  The  valuable  assistance  of  the  police  was 
called.  The  time-tried  and  skilful  Lieutenant,  Whitcraft  and  his  men 
worked  like  beavers — but  all  to  no  avail. 

The  search  was  continued  on  Monday,  but  with  the  same  success.  By 
Monday  night  the  poor  mother  was  nearly,  distracted,  and  with  the  dread 
and  suspense  her  reason  was  feared  for.  In  every  part  of  the  city,  and  far 
out  into, the  country,  the  detectives  were  at  work.  Detective  Try  on,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Ward,  than  whom  no  more  skilful  officer,  or  more  persevering 
detective  lives,  was  everywhere  at  once,  and  in  all  disguises.  All  the  low 
haunts  of  the  city  he  visited,  sometimes  as  a  dirty  drunkard,  begging  for  a 
night's  lodging  in  a  thieves'  or  a  tramps'  house,  or,  at  other  times,  as  a  pro- 
fessional gambler  in  the  haunts  of  the  more  wealthy.  But  even  this  skilful 
officer  could  discover  nothing,  and  Monday  night  was  another  night  of 
suspense. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  8th  of  September,  as  a  young  girl,  named 
Caroline  Ludman,  who  served  milk  to  different;  residents  of  the  Nineteenth 
Ward,  was  crossing  the  lot  before  mentioned,  and  carrying  a  heavy  milk 
pail  in  her  hand,  she  observed  a  short  distance  from  the  path  she  was 
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traversing,  what  she  took  to  be  a  child's  frock.  She  was  about  to  leave  her 
-course  and  go  to  ascertain  if  it  was,  when  the  folly  of  the  idea  of  a  child 
being  on  the  lot  at  that  hour  in  the  morning  presented  itself  to  her  and 
she  passed  on,  laughing  at  her  imagination.  But  curiositj  is  a  steady 
tenant  in  the  female  breast,  and  Caroline  Ludman  was  no  exception  to  her 
sex.  She  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  spot  where  she  had  seen  the  frock, 
and  though  it  was  in  the  grey  of  the  early  morning,  and  a  slight  mist 
covered  the  earth,  this  time  she  could  see  plainly  it  was  a  child  lying  there. 
•  Can  it  be  some  little  vagrant  who  has  fallen  asleep  on  the  lot  1"  cried  the 
astonished  girl;  "some  poor  child,  without  a  home  or  a  father  or  motluer, 
left  here  to  perish  from  the  damp.     Impossible !     I  will  go  and  see." 

Caroline  Ludman  was  one  of  those  good  sort  of  people  who  will  give 
heart  and  hand  to  any  act  of  charity,  provided  there  are  no  sick  chambers 
to  visit,  or  ghastly  sights  to  be  seen.  Kind  hearted  to  a  fault,  this  humble 
milk  girl  would  have  given  her  all  to  have  relieved  the  needy,  but  when 
she  approached  the  corpse  of  Mary  Mohrman,  she  shrank  back  in  terror, 
and  though  her  heart  told  her  to  take  the  child  up,  her  hands  were  motion- 
less. The  engraving  illustrates,  far  better  than  words  can  describe,  the 
realities  of  this  terrible  scene,  and  the  timid  character  of  the  milk  girl.  A 
short  distance  in  the  background  is  seen  the  old  barn ;  this  building  was 
occupied  as  a  carpenter  shop  in  the  lower  story,  and  by  weavers  up  stairs, 
but  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning,  of  course  there  was  nobody  in  it. 
The  character  of  the  lot  can  also  be  seen,  and  the  ash  heeps  piled  ia  every 
direction,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  thereabouts  to  carry  all  their 
ashes  to  this  lot.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  girl  and  her  milk  pail, 
which  she  has  set  down  by  her  side,  and  in  front  of  her,  in  the  water,  lies 
the  murdered  Mary  Mohrman  !  The  girl  looks  terrified,  yet  undecided. 
Twenty  times  did  she  make  that  attempt  to  take  the  child,  as  seen  in  the 

picture,  and  as  many  times,  just  as  her  hand  was  about  to  clutch  its  gar- 

i.      i      3         u     i    •     i.  '  ton 

ments,  she  drew  back  in  terror. 

i  •        •     i 

"  No,  I  cannot,  I  cannot !"  cried  the  poor  girl,  the  tears  starting  in  her 

eyes,  and  trembling  from  limb  to  limb,  "  I  must  get  help,  I  cannot  touch 
the  poor  little  creature!" 

Leaving  her  pail  standing  on  the  lot,  the  girl  hurried  over  to  Sixth 
street,  and  coming  to  a  row  of  houses  was  again  terribly  undecided  at  which 
to  knock.  At  last  she  decided  to  select  one  of  the  humbler  sort  that  stood 
a  short  distance  up  the  street. 

A  coarse-featured  woman  came  to  the  door,  and  surlily  demanded  what 
was  wanted. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  breaking  out  afresh  in  another  flood  of  tears, 
"there  has  been  a  child  murdered,  and  laid  on  the  lot  over  here!" 

The  woman  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  but  laid  a  hand  on  either  door 
post  as  if  for  support,  then  brought  out  in  a  long,  coarse  guttural  drawl, 
«  W— h— a— t  ?  " 

Caroline  repeated  the  sad  information. 
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The  woman  made  no  reply,  but  went  a  piece  back  into  jthe  entry,  and 
shouted  with  a  strong  voice :    •  Mrs.  Zepp  !" 

"  Well  ?"  came  the  answer  in  sweet  clear  tones. 

"  Come  down  here,  another  fool's  been  getting  murdered."  Then  turning 
to  Caroline,  the  woman  said,  '  I  don't  see  why  you  don't  knock  at  othei 
people's  doors.     "Why  will  you  come  and  bother  us  with  your  troubles  ?" 

With  this  Christian  speech  the  good  lady  walked  back  to  her  breakfast, 
or  her  bed,  or  wherever  she  had  come  from.  i 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Zepp,  a  comely  matron  of  forty  or  thereabouts,* 
appeared,  and  in  a  pleasant  voice  asked  the  girl  what  was  the  matter. 
Caroline  proceeded  to  tell^her  as  well  as  her  excitement  would  allow,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  from  behind : 

"  Did  vou  sav  a  murder  has  been  committed,  Miss  ?  " 

>™  -,  i  •  /-.  t>      i  ■        ■  ■  i  i       i  -( Si5r; 

The  speaker  was  policeman  Casper  Bond,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at 

the  time  and  overheard  the  girl's  hurried  words.     Caroline  repeated  to  him 

what  she  had  told  Mrs.  Zepp,  and  then  the  three  hurried  off  toward  the 

lot.     While  on  the  way  they  met  some  Irishmen,  on  their  way  to  work,  who 

ocickly  followed  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  before  long  the  crowd  was 

augmented  by  three  "fish-women,"  who  joined  them. 

To  everybody's  horror  the  child  was  found  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  with 
her  cheek  resting  on  the  dry  sod,  and  her  body  and  feet  in  the  dirty  water. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  plaid  pink  dress  and  white  panties,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  muddy  water,  which  covered  the  lower  part  of  her  clothing;  it  was 
evident  that  a  mother's  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  dress,  as  all  the 
straps  and  buttons  of  the  little  garments  were  in  place. 

Mrs.  Zepp  was  the  first  to  approach  the  little  body.  She  stepped  into 
the  water  and  lifted  the  poor  lifeless  thing  in  her  arms  with  a  mother's  care^ 
and  while  a  true  woman's  tears  were  streaming  down  her  face*  The  by- 
standers were  no  less  affected.  By  this  time  their  number  had  greatly 
augmented,  and  not  one  of  them  had  a  dry  eye.  Great  strong  men  wept 
like  little  children,  while  some  of  the  ladies  went  into  hysterics.  A  tender 
hearted  German  lady,  who  bad  lately  lost  a  dear  daughter,  and  whose 
mother's  heart  could  the  more  feel,  by  her  own  affliction,  for  the  affliction 
of  another,  was  so  affected  -by  the  sight  that  she  fell  in  a  dead  swoon  into 
the  arms  of  officer  Bond.  Little  children,  who  were  usually  so  boisterous, 
were  now  hushed  with  awe.  A  dead  silence  reigned  over  the  whole  sad 
group. 

We  find  Mrs.  Mohrman  at  her  house,  1246  Orkney  street,  surrounded  by- 
sympathizing  neighbors.  She  has  just  heard  the  sad  details  of  her  infant's 
outrage  and  murder,  and,  like  Kachel  of  old,  weeping  for  her  children,  re- 
fused to  be  comforted. 

It  is  useless  in  attempting  to  describe  the  scene.  It  was  one  of  those 
scenes  that  we  can  all  feel  and  imagine,  but  always  find  too  great  for  pen  or 
tongue  to  tell.  The  neighbors  and  others  who  had  seen  the  mother  and  her 
four  desolate  children,  will  not  soon  forget  the  sight. 

When  the  full  details  of  the  outrage  was  noised  abroad  through  the  com 
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munity,  a  feeling  of  intense  indignation  and  horror  spread.  Every  effort  was 
put  forth  for  the  detection  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  perpetrated  the  out- 
rage. The  Mayor  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  reward  for  his  detec- 
tion, which  was  speedily  augmented  by  generous  philanthropists,  who  had 
no  sickly  ideas  about  capital  punishment.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  value  of  a  good  character  was  more  exemplified.  Everybody  o'f  the 
least  doubtful  reputation ;  everybody  who  had  at  any  time  been  detected 
a-npering  with  children,  fell  under  the  eye  of  public  vigilance. 

As  for  Hanlon,  ^thanks  to  his  constitutional  temperment,  he  was  enabled 
to  preserve  a  calm,  unruffled  appearance,  and  in  time  could  talk  as  coolly 
about  the  murder  as  any  of  his  customers.  But  he  did  not  escape  suspi- 
cion. The  episode  about  his  attempt  on  Jennie  Yertis  was  again  noised 
abroad,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  point  to  John  Hanlon  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Mary  Mohrman. 

From  the  time  of  the  murder  Hanlon  had  taken  freely  to  drink,  as  if  to 
drown  the  recollection  of  his  terrible  crime.  Within  six  months  after  his 
arrest  as  a  witness,  Hanlon  was  again  arrested,  this  time  for  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  conduct ;  and  within  two  weeks  after  his  release,  he  was  ar- 
rested again  on  a  similar  charge.  This  last  time  he  took  a  solemn  pledge 
that  he  would  not  drink  again  for  five  years,  but  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
1869,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  murder,  Hanlon  was  again  drunk 
and  locked  up  in  the  Nineteenth  "Ward  station-house.  As  the  station  was 
at  this  time  very  full  of  lodgers,  the  officers  asked  for  his  discharge  and  the 
alderman  complied. 

And  now  comes  another  incident  in  Hanlon's  life. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  evening  in  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  year  1869, 
that  two  young  ladies  might  have  been  discovered  walking  along  German- 
town  road  near  Lehigh  avenue  at  a  leisurely  pace.  They  were  sisters . 
the  eldest  was  a  Mrs.  Annie  Bowers,  while  the  name  of  her  sister,  a  gir1  of. 
sixteen,  was  Clara  Eitchie.  Both  were  employed  in  the  city,  while  their 
residence  was  in  the  village  of  Eising  Sun,  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  on  the  Germantown  road.     The  girls  were  on  their  way  home. 

They  had  passed  the  first  toll  gate  on  the  road,  and  were  fairly  in  the 
open  country,  when  the  youngest  called  her  sister's  attention  to  a  man  walk- 
ing a  short  distance  behind  them,  and  acting  in  a  rather  suspicious  manner. 
He  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  and  only  a  little  to  the  rear,  and. 
seemed  to  be  following  them. 

Of  course  the  ladies  began  to  be  alarmed  at  this  conduct.  The  man  ap- 
peared as  if  he  wished  to  keep  close  to  the  youngest  sister,  yet  he  did  not 
speak  to  either  of  them.  When  he  had  followed  them  about  a  square  and 
a  half,  he  suddenly  struck  the  eldest  sister  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a 
stone,  with  such  force  as  to  cause  her  to  pitch  forward  and  nearly  fall  in 
the  street,  dropping  the  bundle  she  was  carrying  at  the  same  time.  The 
frightened  woman  started  and  ran  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  crying  "  Murder," 
while  the  wretch  who  had  struck  her,  began  a  hot  pursuit  after  her  young 
sister. 
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It  fortunately  happened  that  a  muscular  German  named  Oliver  Ottinger 
was  coming  down  Germantown  road  at  the  time,  near  the  vicinity  where  the 
assault  was  committed,  and  heard  the  cry  of  "  murder,"  and  saw  a  man 
chasing  a  girl.  Being  a  brave  man,  who  could  not  stand  by  and  see  a 
woman  abused,  Mr.  Ottinger  gave  chase  to  the  rascal,  and  being  as  swift  of 
foot  as  he  was  strong  of  arm,  he  soon  came  up  to  him,  and  made  him 
prisoner. 

The  prisoner  was  taken  before  an  alderman,  who  committed  him  unde* 
the  name  of  Charles  Hanlon. 

On  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  a  Charles  Hanlon  on  an  attempt  at  outrage, 
the  alderman  visited  District  Attorney  Sheppard  and  procured  a  letter  au- 
thorizing a  visit  to  the  County  Prison,  where  he  supposed  Hanlon  to  be. 
This  letter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Marshal  Blackburn,  who  had  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  but  before  he  had  a  chance  to  use  the 
letter  it  was  discovered  that  Hanlon  was  free,  the  case  having  been  settled 
by  an  alderman. 

As  may  be  supposed,  John  Hanlon  the  murderer  of  Mary  Mohrman,  and 
Charles  Hanlon  the  rascal  who  had  attacked  the  young  ladies,  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  one  month  after  his  attempt  at  the  outrage  on  Ger- 
mantown road,  he  attempted  another,  and  still  grosser  one,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  a  church. 

One  Sabbath  morning  in  November,  1869,  a  young  girl  of  ten  years  of 
age  or  thereabouts,  was  enjoying  herself  in  the  yard  of  the  Tabernacle  M. 
E.  Church,  situated  at  Eleventh  and  Jefferson  streets.  At  that  moment,  the 
villian  John  Hanlon  was  passing  by,  and  looking  in  between  the  rails  of 
the  iron  fence  in  front  of  the  church,  saw  the  pretty  child  at  her  gambols. 
In  one  moment  all  the  lust  and  evil  passions  of  this  human  vulture  were 
aroused.  Blind  to  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  Hanlon  passed  into  the 
yard  and  began  a  conversation  with  the  little  girl.  The  child  mistrusted 
the  looks  of  Hanlon  and  was  about  to  run  away,  when  the  brute  seized  her 
by  the  arm,  and  dragged  her  to  the  rear  of  the  church  out  of  sight  of  per- 
sons on  the  street.  The  cries  of  the  child,  however,  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  gentleman  passing,  and  he  rushed  back  into  the  yard  and  dis- 
covered the  child  struggling  in  the  arms  of  Hanlon.  The  wretch  on  seeing 
the  appearance  of  the  gentleman,  endeavored  to  leap  a  fence  and  escape,  but 
the  latter  caught  him  by  his  leg,  and  pulled  him  to  the  ground.  Thei 
began  a  desperate  struggle,  for  Hanlon  in  his  despair  fought  like  a  wil 
cat;  but  the  weak  little  barber  was  no  match  for  the  gentleman — a  stalwart 
blacksmith.  Hanlon  was  securely  bound  and  handed  over  to  a  policeman, 
who  conveyed  him  to  a  station  house,  where  he  gave  in  his  name  as  Charles 
E.  Harris. 

For  this  offence,  Hanlon  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  Moyamcnsing,  under  the  name  he  had  given  in — Charles  E. 
Harris. 
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trial  of  john   hanlon,  the   barber — dr.  shapleigh's  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body — mrs.  mohrman'3  evidence — other  wit- 
nesses examined — the  confession  as    told    by  michael   dunn — 
dunn's  account  of  himself. 
to  < 

The  trial  of  John  Hanlcm,  the  barber,  for  the  murder  of  the  little  girl, 
Mary  Mohrman,  was  the  all-absorbing  matter  of  interest  during  the  week 
commencing  on  Monday,  October  31st,  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
before  Judges  Ludlow  and  Peirce ;  District  Attorney  Furman  Sheppard 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hagert,  prosecuting,  the  prisoner  being  defended  by 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Brewster  and  John  P.  O'Neill. 

Considerable  time  was  consumed  in  empanelling  a  jury,  a  good  many 
of  those  summoned  having  either  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion,  or 
having  conscientious  scruples  in  respect  to  the  death  punishment.  The 
jurymen  selected  to  try  the  case  were:  IIart  Judah,  John  Collins,  H.  J. 
Vantyle,  C.  P.  B.  Jeffries,  James  F.  Bradfield,  Thomas  Craigmil,  Joseph 
Winpenny,  T.  C.  Christman,  John  Little,  Thomas  J.  Lippeneott,  Jeremiah 
Riley,  and  George  Turner. 

The  case  having  been  opened  by  Mr.  Hagert,  who  said  that  the  child 
Mary  Mohrman,  who  was  killed,  was  but  six  or  seven  years  old  ;  that  she 
lived  with  a  poor  widowed  mother;  was  enticed  into  an  alley  by  the  defen- 
dant;  was  barbarously  outraged  by  him  ;  that  she  was  strangled  and  her 
body  concealed  in  his  cellar  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  pond 
it  Fifth  and  Dauphin  streets.  The  defendant  was  arrested  on  the  charge, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  then  to  hold  him  to  answer.  He  was 
afterwards  arrested  on  a  similar  charge,  and  while  imprisoned  in  the  same 
cell  with  Matthew  Dunn,  the  prisoners  became  confidants,  and  the  defendant 
told  his  companion  that  he  had  perpetrated  this  offence.  This  led  to  in- 
vestigations, which  clearly  proved  the  guilt  of  the  defendant.  The  details 
would  oe  given  by  the  witnesses. 

The  condition  of  the  body  of  the  child  as  found  was  described  by  Dr. 
Shapleigh,  who  said  : 

33 
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I  found  the  child  rather  large  for  her  age ;  there  was  mud  and  sand  upon 
ner  garments,  and  upon  her  hands,  legs  and  feet ;  her  feet  were  bare ;  there 
were  wounds  upon  her  head ;  if  a  line  was  drawn  from  oae  ear  to  the  other 
it  would  pass  between  the  wounds ;  the  wounds  were  lacerated,  about  half 
an  inch  long  and  an  inch  apart;  they  were  a  little  to  the  left;  there  was 
another  wound,  about  an  inch  long,  parallel  with  the  other,  of  similar 
character,  and  another  at  right  angles  with  it,  about  half  an  inch  long ;  they 
had  be^n  Caused,  by  a  blunt  instrument,;  I  mean  any  instrument  without  a 
sharp  or  cutting  edge,  as  by  a  stone,  stick  or  club;  they  might  have  been 
caused  by  blows  or  a  fall ;  there  were  slight  bruises  on  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  also  wounds,  with  scratches,  on  the  chest  and  neck ;  the  most 
severe  bruises  were  under  the  ears  and  down  the  neck ;  do  not  know 
whether  she  wore  a  high  or  low-necked  dress ;  it  had  been  removed ;  these 
"bruises  and  scratches  might  have  been  caused  by  the  hands ;  they  were  all 
down  the  neck  to  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone,  they  were  turgent  and  swollen ; 
her  person  was  torn  and  lacerated  externally;  the  skull  was  not  broken  or 
fractured ;  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  were  congested ;  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  were  bruised  ;  there  was  no  mud  or  sand  in  the  mouth,  or  wind- 
pipe, or  thorax ;  the  lungs  were  slightly  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy ; 
found  blood  in  the  right  ventricle ;  the  stomach,  bowels  and  liver  were  im  a 
healthy  condition ;  her  person  was  greatly  ruptured ;  [the  description  of  the 
rupture  could  only  be  given  in  technical  language  for  publication,]  there  was 
some  blood  on  the  head  and  leg ;  the  underclothing  was  bloody  and  stained 
with  mud ;  the  wounds  under  the  ears,  on  the  neck,  looked  as  if  made  by 
the  hands;  that  over  the  breast  might  have  been  made  by  the  hands;  the 
face  was  of  a  dark  color  and  swollen,  indicating  strangulation ;  the  same 
cause  produced  the  appearance  of  the  blood  on  the  brain ;  the  cause  of 
death  was  strangulation ;  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long  the  body  had  been 
dead ;  the  heat  had  all  retreated ;  there  was  no  rigidity,  and  putrefaction 
had  not  commenced ;  she  bad  been  dead  at  least  twenty -four  hours,  but 
not  more  than  three  days ;  the  setting  in  of  putrefaction  is  variable  as  to 
time,  but  not  more  than  three  days  in  September ;  I  therefore  say  she  had 
been  dead  from  one  to  three  days. 

Witnesses  were  then  examined  touching  the  disappearance  of  the  child, 
her  mother's  story  being  a  very  sad  one,  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
many  present.     She  said  : 

I  am  a  widow ;  I  have  four  children  yet ;  I  am  the  mother  of  Mary 
Mohrman ,  she  was  six'  years,  three  months  and  six  days  old ;  I  lived  then 
in  Orhnoy  street,  below  Diamond ;  John  Hanlon  lived  in  the  first  house  ou 
Fifth  street,  below  Diamond,  lower  side,  nearest  the  Delaware;  he  was  a 
barber ;  I  saw  my  little  girl,  Mary,  the  last  time  about  a  quarter  past  seven 
on  Sunday  evening,  September  6th,  18(38 ;  she  was  in  the  house ;  my  house ; 
I  went  out ;  Mary  left  me  at  the  corner  of  Orkney  and  Diamond  streets 
when  I  left  to  go  to  church ;  I  came  home  about  half-past  eight  or  twenty 
minutes  of  nine ;  when  I  came  home  from  church,  I  asked  if  my  children 
were  all  here ;   my  little  girl,  Annie,  told  me,  "  No,  mommy,  Mary  is  not 
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.•re,  and  I  can't  find  her;"  she  was  not  accustomed  to  be  out:  so' late;  I 
went  to  hunt  her  around  Fifth  street,  and  see  if  she  wasn't  around;  I  asked 
the  neighbors  if  she  was  around;  they  told  me  she  was  there  about  ten  or 
twenty  minutes  ago;  I  went  to  a  little  girl's  house,  and  about  with  a  bell 
about  two  squares  up  and  down;  a  report  was  made  to  the  station-house 
and  I  went  to  the  station-house,  Front  and  Master  streets ;  I  came  home 
about  one  o'clock ;  she  was  not  there ;  I  closed  the  house  and  went  up  stairs  ; 
made  no  more  search  that  night;  about  four  o'clock  next  morning  I  got  up, 
and  went  to  the  station-house  about  six  o'clock  ;  searched  around  Fifth 
street  before  that;  got  telegraphs,  but  could  not  hear  if  she  was  here  or 
there;  the  neighbors  and  police  officers  helped  me  to  search;  'at  twelve 
o'clock  I  went  to  the  Mayor's  office,  and  asked  the  Mayor  if  something 
more  could  not  be  done ;  he  sent  me  to  another  gentleman,  who  told  me  I 
should  have  patience  until  ten  o'clock  next  morning  ;  the  lieutenant  was  to 
meet  him  then,  and  he  would  give  him  instructions;  I  made  farther  search, 
and  went  to  Fifth  street  and  Susquehanna  avenue,  on  the  very  lot  on  which 
Mary  was  found,  she  was  not  there  then  ;  it  was  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  at  the  pond,  but  I  was  all  around  the  weeds  ;  I  then  went 
home  ;  in  the  evening  I  was  searching  and  asking  all  around  ;  on  Tuesday 
morning,  about  six  o'clock,  I  first  heard  that  her  body  was  found  ;  a  lady, 
named  Mrs.  Hoby,  first  told  me ;  Mr.  Kessler,  Mr.  Gress,  Mr.  Recht,  and  all 
the  neighbors  around  helped  me  in  the  search,  with  a  little  boy,  who  went 
with  my  boy  to  the  station-house ;  Mr.  Hanlon  did  not  assist  in  the  search ; 
when  I  last  saw  my  child,  Mary,  she  was  in  the  best  health  she  could  have ; 
she  had  on  a  pair  of  drawers,  chemise,  little  hoops,  white  petticoat,  and  light 
dress  with  pink  stripes  ;  no  hat  or  shoes  ;  (dresses  shown  ;)  that  is  her  dress; 
I  went  on  Fifth  street  to  look  for  Mary,  by  Hanlon's  house ;  I  first  saw  the 
child  after  she  was  brought  to  my  house  by  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  undertaker. 

After  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Mohrman,'the  most  important  was  that  of 
a  little  girl  named  Caroline  Dinglacker.     She  said  : 

I  lived  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Diamond  streets  when  Mary 
was  missed ;  I  was  with  her  that  evening  around  at  Mrs.  Hagensweiler's 
steps  when  Mary  was  there;  I  had  a  coach  with  Mrs.  Bush's  baby  in  it; 
we  went  away  together  pulling  the  coach  ;  we  went  down  Fifth  street ;  we 
stopped  by  the  pole;  the  man  had  his  foot  on  the  step ;  Hanlon's  step ;  the 
pole  was  Hanlon's  barber  pole;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  tell  him  where 
Fifth  and  Dauphin  streets  was ;  I  said  no ;  he  asked  Mary,  and  she  said 
yes ;  he  took  Mary  by  the  hand,  and  took  her  in  the  alley ;  I  called  her 
several  times,  and  she  would  not  look  back ;  I  took  the  coach  to  Bush's, 
and  looked  back  several  times,  but  did  not  see  her  come  out ;  I  took  the 
baby  home,  and  ran  right  across  the  street  from  Bush's  ;  I  went  toward  our 
house ;  I  looked  over  at  Hanlon's ;  the  barber  shop  door  was  standing  wide 
open,  but  I  could  not  see  in  it;  it  was  dark;  could  not  see  up  the  alley; 
there  was  nobody  in  it;  I  stopped  and  looked  up;  I  was  afraid  to  go  on 
that  side;  when  I  got  to  our  house  I  went  in,  pulled  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  went  to  bed ;  then  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a 
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maa  go  up  the  alley ;  Mr.  Hanlon's  alley ;  the  man  had  on  a  straw  hat,  a 
Irfack  one*  I  did  not  know  him ;  he  had  dark  clothes  on  ;  he  had  a  striped 
sfosrt  on. 

Mr.  Hagert  asked,  "  Which  man  ?" 

Mr.  Brewster  objected,  as  this  was  practically  leading  and  directing  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Hagert  said  he  did  not  intend  to  lead,  and  he  agreed  that  he  was  only 
entitled  to  ask  "which  man?"  which  tlie  counsel  for  the  defendant  ad- 
mitted to  be  right  and  proper.  The  witness  has  spoken  of  two  men,  and  I 
want  to  know  which  she  is  describing. 

The  Court  admitted  the  question  to  be  asked,  but  suggested  that  disputed 
questions  should  be  reduced  to  writing  and  submitted  to  the  Court. 

Witness. — I  mean  the  man  who  asked  me  to  go  to  Fifth  and  Dauphin 
streets  had  the  dark  suit  and  striped  shirt  on ;  the  man  I  saw  go  up  the 
alley  had  the  dark  straw  hat  on ;  the  man  that  I  saw  when  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  had  the  dark  straw  hat  on  ;  the  man  that  spoke  to  me  had  a 
«ap  on,  and  had  whiskers,  too ;  I  did  not  see  Mary  after  she  got  up  the 
alley;  did  not  look  there;  I  did  not  know  the  man  who  spoke  to  me ;  I  did 
not  see  Mary  again  that  evening ;  I  went  to  bed  after  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

The  witness  was  subjected  to  a  very  long  cross-examination. 

Other  witnesses  testified  to  seeing  a  man  sitting  on  Hanlon's  step  on  the 
evening  of  the  child's  disappearance,  but  they  did  not  know  who  the  man 
was. 

On  Thursday,  the  Commonwealth  put  on  the  witness  stand  Michael  Dunn, 
a  pardoned  convict,  who  was  expected  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
fession made  to  him  by  Hanlon.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  keep  out  the 
testimony  of  Dunn,  and  upon  his  being  cross-examined,  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  himself: 

Before  I  was  convicted  and  imprisoned  in  Moyamensing,  I  did  not  know 
the  prisoner ;  knew  nothing  about  him,  nor  heard  of  him,  until  he  came 
into  my  cell ;  never  knew  of  Mary  Mohrman's  death  till  he  told  me ;  when- 
ever I  came  into  the  city  I  always  lived  in  Front  street,  No.  233 ;  I  was  in 
the  city  about  five  times  before  conviction  ;  I  lived  there  three  times  out 
of  the  five  ;  it  is  by  the  depot  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad;  not  on 
the  wharf;  on  Front  street,  at  a  tavern;  these  three  times  were  in  1866; 
bo,  at  the  end  of  1867,  and  beginning  of  1868;  I  was  there,  at  Russel's,  I 
think,  in  October  or  November,  1867,  and  then  about  the  end  of  December, 
1868,  or  beginning  of  January,  1869  ;  also  in  February  following;  I  lived 
in  New  York  when  at  home ;  had  lived  there  four  months^  lived  there 
before  that,  in  Sing  Sing  prison  ;  was  not  pardoned  ;  served  my  time  out ; 
had  been  convicted  of  going  into  houses  to  commit  robberies  in  the  day 
time ;  I  resided  in  New  York  a  month  before  I  went  to  Sing  Sing ;  was  in 
New  York  thirty  days  before  that;  I  came  from  Liverpool;  I  was  born  in 
Manchester,  but  lived  in  Liverpool;  I  went  to  sea;  yes,  sir,  I  was  sent  to 
sea  by  the  British  Government ;  to  Australia — I  want  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
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if  you'll  let  me  :  I  had  a  year's  mitigation  of  my  sentence ;  went  to  New 
York  from  Liverpool ;  I  had  no  property ;  I  lived  by  stealing ;  came  here  to 
steal,  and  did  steal ;  I  came  three  times  to  Russel's ;  stopped  one  night  at  a 
lager  beer  saloon,  opposite  tbe  Kensington  depot,  in  June,  1868,  and  once 
in  Water  street ;  I  was  sentenced  in  England  to  five  years  for  stealing  rings 
from  jewelry  stores ;  I  was  arrested  here  in  July,  1868 ;  was  tried  in 
August ;  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced ;  did  not  know  Hanlon  was 
coming  into  my  cell  until  he  came ;  Mr.  Daniel,  one  of  the  keepers,  brought 
him ;  I  know  it  was  the  29th  of  December  when  he  came ;  it  was  on  a 
Wednesday ;  I  had  an  almanac,  but  made  no  mark  on  it ;  he  was  there 
every  day,  except  on  Sundays,  until  the  first  of  March ;  think  he  stopped 
out  one  day  on  account  of  sickness ;  there  was'  no  other  person  working 
with  me  ;  Mr.  Smith  .  and  Mr.  Try  on  came  into  my  cell  over  a  trunk  of 
clothes  that  had  been  stolen ;  the  man  had  removed  it  from  where  I  left  it; 
I  don't  know  why  they  came  ;  Mr.  Smith  shook  hands  with  me ;  they  told 
me  they  were  detectives,  and  had  been  looking  for  my  trunk  ;  Mr.  Smith 
said:  "Mike,  what  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  commit  an  out- 
rage on  a  girl,  and  afterward  murder  her  ?"  he  looked  at  my  work  and  said 
I  was  making  a  good  shoe ;  he  asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  have  a  part- 
ner in  my  cell ;  I  said  yes ;  no  one  besides  Smith  had  been  there  before 
except  prison  keepers  bringing  food  or  work  or  a  razor  to  shave ;  they  had 
no  conversations  with  me ;  was  not  told  Smith  and  Tryon  or  any  one  was 
coming  to  see  me ;  Mr.  Tryon  said  the  body  of  the  girl  was  found  on  a 
dunghill;  that's  all  he  said;  they  were  with  me  ten  or  twelve  minutes;  no- 
body came  to  my  cell  after  that  till  Hanlon  came  two  days  after,  except  the 
keepers ;  the  outer  door  was  left  open  a  little  for  air  in  the  summer  time  ;  I 
did  not  know  Hanlon  was  corning ;  Mr.  Sharp  told  me  several  months  be- 
fore that  I  should  have  a  partner ;  did  not  expect  a  man  as  partner  that  day; 
Mr.  Sharp  told  me  I  would  have  one  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  never 
saw  Hanlon  before  that  day;  did  not  tell  him  of  the  interview  I  had  with 
Smith  and  Tryon  ;  did  not  tell  him  what  Smith  said  about  the  girl;  Smith 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  called  me  Mike;  the  clothes  he  spoke  of  were  a 
woman's;  the  woman  who  was  sent  down  with  me  for  two  years;  not  my 
wife;  I  told  her  to  take  my  name,  as  I  would  take  it  all  on  myself;  my 
wife  is  in  New  York,  in  Sing  Sing,  for  five  years;  I  was  not  told  to  speak 
out  candidly  in  court;  I  was  at  work  when  sent  for  this  morning  ;  did  not 
know  before  that  I  was  wanted ;  Smith,  Taggart  and  Tyron  all  saw  mo  in 
prison ;  they  said  I  might  be  wanted  ;  that's  what  Smith  said  (repeating  it); 
I  said  any  man  that  would  do  that  ought  to  be  hung;  he  then  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  have  a  partner ;  I  told  him  my  head  keeper  had  promised  me 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  Smith  did  not  say  I  should  have  as  a 
partner  the  man  that  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  girl ;  no  one  but 
Hanlon  was  in  my  cell  until  he  was  brought  in,  except  the  keepers ;  the 
keepers  did  not  speak  to  me  on  this  subject;  I  saw  Smith  the  Sunday  week 
after  that ;  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  I  was  brought  dowa 
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into  the  ©ffice  of  the  prison ;  Mr.  Fleming,  my  keeper,  brought  me  down  ; 
he  said  nothing  to  me :  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Smith. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  at  considerable  length ;  he  denied  he  had 
been  told  to  get  a  confession  from  Hanlon  by  the  detectives,  or  that  it  was 
the  result  of  any  prearrangement.  The  Court  having  finally  admitted  the 
confession  to  be  given,  Dunn  detailed  it  in  these  words: 

I  have  been  living  since  August,  15,  1868,  in  Moyamensing  prison ;  I  did 
not  know  the  defendant  Hanlon  before  he  came  into  my  cell,  the  29th  of 
December,  1869  ;  he  remained  there  till  the  first  of  March;  I  had  conversa 
tion  with  him  during  that  interval ;  the  first  time  he  spoke  to  me  of  the 
killing  of  Mary  Mohrman  was  on  the  Saturday  after  he  came  in ;  he  told 
me  he  had  been  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mary  Mohrman ;  I  asked  how 
old  she  was ;  he  said  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years ;  that  was  all  he 
said  that  afternoon ;  the  next  conversation  was  on  the  following  Thursday ; 
he  told  me  he  was  the  man  that  did  it ;  he  told  me  that,  "  on  the  Sunday  the 
murder  was  done,  I  did  not  dress  myself  up  that  day ;  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  I  crossed  over  to  the  lager  beer  saloon,  Fisher's ;  I  left  there 
at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  crossed  over  to  my  own  house  and  sat  on  the 
steps ;  in  a  few  minutes  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Dia- 
moad  streets ;  I  asked  Emma  Welsh  first  to  show  me  the  way  to  Fourth  and 
Dauphin  streets;  she  was  playing  with  Mary  Mohrman  and  another  little 
girl,  by  the  side  of  a  cigar  post,"  he  told  me ;  "but  she  knew  me ;  she  said, 
1  You  know  where  Fourth  and  Dauphin  streets  is  as  well  as  I  do ;'  I  then 
went  into  my  own  house,  and  fixed  myself  so  that  my  own  mother  would 
not  know  me ;  I  then  went  out  the  back  way  into  my  alley ;  it  runs  between 
my  house  and  the  cigar  store ;  I  stood  there  till  I  got  a  chance  to  get  Mary 
Mohrman  into  the  alley ;  a  party  seen  me  standing  there,  but  did  not  know 
me,  as  I  had  whiskers  on;  I  got  her  in  the  alley ;  at  this  time  Emma  Bush 
was  not  there,  but  the  other  girl  was  there,  and  she  seen  me  seize  Mary 
Mohrman  by  the  hand  into  the  alley ;  the  next  day  she  said  it  was  a  man 
with  whiskers  on ;  that  is  why  I  stood  my  ground ;  in  a  minute  or  two  after 
I  got  her  in  the  alley,  a  man  came  through  the  alley ;  at  this  time  I  had  her 
standing  up  against  the  fence  that  separates  the  yard  belonging  to  the  cigai 
store  from  the  alley;  I  did  my  best  not  to  let  the  man  see  her;  he  hit  up 
against  me  in  passing;"  he  (Hanlon)  told  me  he  did  not  know  this  man,  and 

was  d d  sure  he  could  not  swear  to  him  ;  the  man  went  on  through  the 

alley  somewhere;  he  said,  I  think,  "I  opened  the  gate  leading  into  my  own 
back  yard,  and  took  her  into  my  privy ;  I  caught  hold  of  her  by  the  neok ; 
the  more  I  hurt  her  the  more  tight  I  held  her;  when  I  was  done  she  was 
dead ;  every  one  thought  she  had  been  cut  with  a  knife ;  I  did  not  cut  her ; 
I  carried  her  across  the  yard  to  a  small  window  that  led  into  my  cellar ;  the 
window  lid  is  up  and  down,  and  has  no  latch  to  it ;  I  put  the  body  through 
the  window,  and  put  down  the  window  again ;  took  off  the  whiskers  and 
went  up  stairs ;  it  was  half  past  eight  o'clock  when  1  had  her  in  the  privy ;" 
he  told  me  then  she  was  "about  nine  years  of  age;  she  had  auburn  hair 
and  blue  eyes ;"   he  said,  "I  was  hardly  up  stairs  ;"   [stopped  to  explain  ;] 
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he  told  me  three  different  ages  at  different  times ;  [there  was  a  squabble 
among  the  counsel  here  as  to  the  order  and  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments; the  witness  resumed;]  he  said  "I  had  hardly  got  up  stairs  before 
Mar j  Mohrman's  mother  came  to  look  for  her  in  front  of  my  house;  my 
mother  went  down  stairs  to  Mary  Mohrman's  mother,  and  they  both  went  to 
find  her;  I  also  went,  b.ut  did  not  go  far,  I  turned  back;  I  went  into  my 
own  house  into  the  cellar  to  see  if  she  was  quite  dead ;  she  was  dead  enough  ; 
I  covered  her  up  and  left  her  in  the  cellar;  the  cellar  was  never  used  for 
anything,  hardly;  there  was. only  some  rubbish  in  it;  I  was  pretty  full  of 
lager  beer,  but  I  knew  enough  to  try  and  get  the  body  anywhere  away 
from  my  house,  if  I  saw  half  a  chance;  I  was  seen  in  the  alley  one  night 
after  the  murder;  I  went  into  the  house  and  opened  one  of  the  shop  win- 
dows a  little,  and  peeped  through  the  shutters  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear; 
some  one  or  another  was  going  about  all  night  till  it  got  too  light  toward 
morning  for  me  to  take  her  away ;  so  I  still  left  her  in  the  cellar,  and  cleaned 
myself  up  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  I  did  not  go  to  bed,  although  I  felt 
sleepy;  at  breakfast  time  I  ate  a  little.;  cleaned  myself  and  went  down 
town  ;  had  any  one  found  the  body  they  would  not  have  found  me  ;  I  went, 
home  again  " — he  did  not  say  what  time — "  and  had  a  little  dinner  ;  1  was 
bound  to  get  her  away  that  night— Monday  night;  I  tried  three  or  four 
times  before  half  past  two  o'clock ;  I  seen  the  coast  was  not  clear  until  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock ;  got  the  body  and  went  out  my  back  way ; 
turned  to  my  left,  crossed  over  to  Diamond  street,  then  turned  again  up 
Diamond  as  tar  as  Sixth,  and  turned  up  Sixth  ;"  at  this  time  he  said  he  went 
on  and  turned  again;  went  into  Dauphin  and  then  turned  again;  he  saw  a 
man  on  the  opposite  side  ;  he  said  :  "I  got  behind  a  cart;  don't  think  he 
saw  me ;  then  threw  the  body  down  on  a  spare  lot ;  I  crossed  over  to  either 
Fifth  or  Sixth  or  Susquehanna  avenue,  and  a  lager  beer  woman  saw  me;  I 
came  down  her  side  of  the  street  and  saw  a  light  in  a  window  and  some  one 
standing  at  it;  I  got  away  home  as  soon  as  I  could ;  it  was  now  after  four 
o'clock ;  I  cleaned  myself  up  and  fixed  up  my  shop,  but  as  soon  as  the  body 
was  found  that. day  I  was  suspected;  I  knew  the  'spots'  were  watching  me 
(meaning  detectives),  and,  for  three  weeks,  no  matter  where  I  went,  one  or 
two  of  them  were  watching  me,  and  they  gave  it  up  and  left;  "  that  was  all 
he  told  me  that  time ;  he  told  me  next  he  could  not  kill  her  in  the  privy  ;  it 
was  a  the  cellar,  that  he  murdered  her  ;  he  hurt  her  to  keep  her  from  cr}'- 
ing;  lie  put  her  in  through  the  cellar  window ;  "She  began  to  cry,  and  I 
caught  her  by  the  neuk  until  her  crying  was  done;  when  I  was  done  her 
crying  was  done;"  he  told  me  when  he  carried  the  body  out  of  the  cellar; 
that  was  all  he  told  me  then  ;  he  told  me  at  another  time  he  got  the  body 
and  put  something  in  front  of  it  when  he  went  out;  he  said,  "  My  back  was 
turned  to. my  left;  crossed  over  Diamond  street;  then  turned  up  Diamond 
street  again;  all  was  elear  until  I  was  crossing  Susquehanna  avenue;  there 
I  met  Charley  Mass ;  "  he  spelled  the  name  for  me ;  I  thought  it  was  "  Mace," 
and  told  him  we  had  a  prize  fighter  in  England  of  that  name;  he  said,  "No, 
Mass,"  and  spelt  the  name  on  a  slate ;  he  said,  "  I  had  on  a  pair  of  light 
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plush  slippers,"  for-which  he  had  given  $2,50 ;  he  told  me,  "  The  way  I  was 
dressed  and  fixed  up,  I  thought  Charley  would  not  know  me ;  I  know  Mass 
was  going  to  the  stable  to  feed  his  horse,  so  as  to  get  to  market  to  buy 
things,  as  his  mother  keeps  a  grocery  store;  he  only  lived  a  few  doors  from 
where  I  met  him;  if  I  was  going  out  of  Diamond  street  I  turn  up  Sixth, 
and  going  straight  ahead ;  Mass  was  going  at  an  angle  crosswise ; "  he 
marked  it  on  the  slate  for  me;  "at  the  time  I  met  Mass  I  had  the  body  in 
my  arms ;  I  went  on  to  Dauphin  street  and  then  to  where  I  put  down  the 
body,  near  to  a  pond  of  water  on  the  spare  lot ;  I  hardly  had  it  out  of  my 
arms  until  I  saw  a  man  coming ;  then  I  ran  and  got  behind  this  barn,  a  little 
distance  from  the  place ;  waited  a  minute  or  two ;  then  I  went  down  Sixth 
street  and  Susquehanna  avenue,  and  a  lager  beer  woman  seen  me ;  she  was 
opening  her  shutters  from  the  inside;  I  held  down  my  head  and  threw  up  my 
arms  like  this  "  (crossing  them  over  his  face),  "  so  she  could  not  recognize 
me ; "  he  told  me  this  woman  knew  him  for  four  years,  and  would  not  be 
square — that  is,  not  to  say  anything  about  him;  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
tried  to  settle  it,  and  he  said  she  weald  not  be  square ;  he  spoke  to  me  often ; 
I  asked  him  who  did  his  washing ;  he  told  me  his  wife,  at  first ;  then  the 
washing  all  went  out;  he  told  me  three  different  ages  of  the  child;  I  have 
given  two ;  he  told  me  Mary  Mohrman  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old ; 
I  told  him  he  was  a  liar  ;  he  said  that  was  her  age ;  he  asked  me  if  I  was  in 
his  place  what  I  would  do ;  he  had  friends  and  money  and  influence;  I  told 
him  I  would  get  my  friends  to  see  Charley  Mass  and  the  lager  beer 
woman,  and  try  to  get  them  to  keep  their  mouths  shut;  he  said,  "I 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  that  if  I  am  to  be  brought  up;"  he  asked  me  did 
I  think  the  detectives  would  settle  it  for  money;  I  told  him  I  didn't  know; 
"How  often,"  he  said,  "can  a  detective  search  your  house?"  I  told  him 
whenever  they  had  a  warrant,  I  supposed;  he  said,  "  This  Taggart  is  a  'fly 
man  ,'  playing  sharp  ;"  I  said  Taggart  was  marking  thieves  from  New  York; 
I  knew  what  "  fly  man  "  meant ;  he  knew  it  too ;  he  said,  "  I've  a  good  mind 
to  send  for  Smith  at  any  rate;"  I  said,  "Please  yourself  and  you'll  please 
me ;"  he  got  a  shoemaker's  hammer  and  knocked  on  the  door ;  I  told  the 
keeper  he  wanted  to  see  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Howard  Perkins ; 
the  next  morning  he  told  me  he  saw  the  man  in  his  cell,  and  I  think  it  was 
the  next  night  Mr.  Smith  saw  him  in  his  cell;  he  told  me  the  next  morning 
when  he  came  he  had  seen  Smith ;  he  showed  me  a  pipe  Smith  had  brought 
for  him;  he  said  if  he  had  taken  her  through  the  cellar  door  it  would  have 
been  on  the  kitchen  side ;  that's  the  reason  he  put  her  through  the  window ; 
my  mother,  wife  or  sister  might  have  come  down  into  the  kitchen  and  seen 
in ;  he  said  there  was  a  little  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  back  cellar 
door,  where  they  kept  coal  and  some  old  bottles;  he  said  his  mother  went 
out  with  Mary  Mohrman's  mother  that  night;  he  went,  too,  but  returned; 
he  said  something  about  his  mother  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Mohrman  at  her 
house ;  he  told  me  the  officers  watched  him  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  he  did 
not  say  he  spoke  to  them,  but  said  they  followed  him  ;  once  to  his  brother- 
in-law's,  and  once  to  a  lager  beer  saloon  up  to  the  steps;  he  told  me  his  wife 
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asked  him  on  Monday  morning  where  he  had  been  all  night ;  he  said,  "  I 
fell  asleep  below  and  have  only  just  woke ;"  on  Tuesday  morning  she  asked 
him  again,  "  Where  have  you  been  all  night  ?"  he  said,  "  Annie,  I  got  into 
a  muss  with  two  police  officers,"  for  she  saw  some  blood  on  the  bosom  of 
his  shirt ;  he  said,  "  on  the  day  the  body  was  found,  I  went  over  to  Fisher's 
lager  beer  saloon,  and  stayed  there  till  twelve  o'clock,  just  to  hear  the  con- 
versation, what  would  be  said  about  it,  and  I  said  as  they  said ;  they  told  me 
they  had  arrested  some  man  with  whiskers  on ;"  he  said,  "that  made  it  look 
well  for  me ;"  he  said  there  was  a  subscription  made  up  for  Mrs.  Mohrman, 
and  he  gave  some  two  dollars ;  that  he  went  the  day  after  the  body  was 
found  to  see  it  at  Mrs.  Mohrman's  house. 

Witness. — May  I  say  what  he  told  me  about  how  he  first  knew  his  wife? 

Mr.  Hagerfc — No,  sir. 

Witness. — He  said  he  had  two  pairs  of  slippers,  one  light,  one  dark,  both 
plush ;  he  had  the  light  pair  on  the  night  he  took  the  body ;  he  said,  "A 
very  strange  man  came  into  my  shop;  I  put  him  down  for  a  '  spot'  right 
away,  because  he  tried  to  get  into  conversation  with  me  about  the  murder; 
I  turned  it  off  to  the  weather;  the  cap,"  said  he,  "they  tried  on  my  head 
was  mine,  but  they  can't  prove  it ;  after  the  Germantown  affair  happened,  I 
told  my  wife  and  mother  that  I  was  suspected  of  the  murder  of  Mary 
Mohrman,  so  as  to  have  things  fixed  up  if, J  got  arrested  for  it." 

John  Schriver  testified  that  he  saw  a  man  in  the  alley,  near  Hanlon'a 
house,  as  described  by  Hanlon  to  Dunn,  on  the  night  of  the  child's  dis- 
appearance ;  and  Charles  Mass  testified  to  seeing  a  man  on  the  morning  the 
child's  body  was  found,  carrying  something  heavy  in  his  arms ;  he  was  on 
Sixth  street,  going  towards  Susquehanna  avenue ;  was  a  middle-sized  man, 
about  five  feet  five  inches  high  ;  rather  slim.     (Hanlon'a  description.) 

SATURDAYS    PROCEEDINGS,    NOVEMBER   5. 

The  Court  room  was  very  much  crowded  on  Saturday,  November  5th, 
and  the  entrances  were  thronged  with  people  anxious  to  get  admittance. 
The  prisoner  looked  rather  restless  and  excited,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  evidence  bearing  so  strongly  against  him,  few  men  would 
have  been  as  self-possessed  as  he  was.  His  young  wife  and  sister  sat,  as 
usual,  near  the  counsel.     The  following  is  the  evidenoe  heard : 

John  N.  Giverson  sworn. — I  am  a  brickmaker ;  in  September,  1868,  I 
lived  No.  1625  Lawrence  street ;  remember  the  morning  on  which  the  body 
of  Mary  Mohrman  was  found ;  I  was  going,  on  the  Germantown  road,  to 
my  work ;  between  three  and  four  o'clock  ;  I  saw  a  man  twenty-five  yards 
ahead  of  me  after  I  had  crossed  Diamond  street ;  I  was  on  the  east  side ;  th( 
man  also ;  he  was  about  six  doors  ahead  of  me ;  near  Germantown  road 
and  Sixth  street;  near  Carroll's  cigar  store;  [plan  of  streets  shown;]  the 
store  is  just  at  the  bend  ;  the  man  seemed  to  be  carrying  something  heavy 
in  his  arms  across  the  left  breast ;  he  was  walking  pretty  sharp ;  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  work  soon,  and  was  cpparently  barefoot ;  he  made  no  noise. 
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To  a  juror. — The  sidewalk  is  paved  all  along  there ;  he  went  up  to 
Susquehanna  avenue,  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth  street;  I  went  five  or  six 
paces  above  the  bend  on  the  avenue,  and  at  an  angle  to  the  old  foundry;  at 
Germantown  avenue  and  Susquehanna  avenue  ;  as  I  was  crossing  I  saw 
Charles  Mass ;  he  was  in  front  of  his  house ;  about  twenty  paces  above 
Susquehanna  avenue  I  lost  sight  of  the  man ;  I  went  out  Susquehanna 
avenue,  and  had  my  back  to  him;  I  did  not  notice  if  he  was  erect  or  not; 
he  was  about  five  feet  five  inches  high;  he  was  slender  built;  I  did  not 
know  him;  did  not  notice  his  dress;  did  not  see  his  face. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brewster.— The  morning  was  cloudy;  I  turned 
into  Germantown  avenue  from  Camac  street,  and  went  up  the  avenue ;  when 
I  finst  saw  the  man  I  was  fifteen  feet  from  Diamond  street. 

Mrs.  Emelina  Welscher  sworn. — In  September,  1868,  I  kept  a  lager  beer 
saloon  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Susquehanna  avenue  ;  I  remem- 
ber the  finding  of  Mary  Mohrman's  body ;  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  and 
was  opening  my  shutters,  when  I  saw  a  man  coming  from  the  brickyard  to 
my  pavement ;  when  he  reached  my  pavement  he  turned  down  Fifth  ;  he 
run  down  a  few  pavements,  and  then  I  shut  my  windows  ;  I  looked  out 
into  Fifth  street;  he  ran  down  Fifth  street  on  my  side ;  I  did  not  see  him 
in  the  face  or  take  any  particular  notice  of  him  ;  he  was  dark  dressed  ;  I 
could  not  tell  exactly  what  time  it  was,  but  it  was  toward  morning. 

Cross-examined. — He  did  not  *un,  he.  walked  fast;  I  think  it  was  about 
four  o'clock ;  I  did  not  hear  the  man  before  I  saw  him. 

Ke-examined. — Question. — Did  you  hear  the  man  at  all,  ©r  did  you  only 
see  him? 

Answer. — I  only  saw  him  ;  my  little  girl  cried  at  that  time;  I  could  not 
tell. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hovey,  sworn. — I  saw  the  body  of  Mary  Mohrman  on 
Tuesday  morning,  September  8, 1868,  first  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  lying  at  the 
side  of  the  pond ;  my  business  is  that  of  dressing  and  laying  out  the  dead  ; 
when  I  went  there  the  body  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  carpet ;  I  next  saw 
it  at  the  Eighteenth  Ward  station  house,  «n  Trenton  avenue  ;  I  saw  the 
injuries  upon  it ;  these  are  the  clothes  the  child  -had  on  when  found  (clothing 
produced) ;  about  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  body  was  removed  to  Mrs. 
Mohrman's;  I  never  left. Mrs.  Mohrman's  from  Monday  evening  until  after 
the  child  was  buried;  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  morning  the  child*was 
buried,  Hanlon  passed  into  the  house  with  the  crowd  ;  he  passed  in  the 
front  door  and  out  at  the  back,  as  the  rest  of  the  people  did ;  the  body  was 
lying  in  the  front  room;  the  crowd  passed  in  to  look  at  the  body,  and 
Hanlon  was  among  them;  I  raised  for  Mrs.  Mohrman,  $26.72  'from  the 
crowd  as  they  passed  through,  but  I  don't  remember  whether  he  gave  any 
money  or  not. 

Mrs.  Mohrman  recalled. — There  was  money  raised  by  contribution  for 
me ;  after  I  had  paid  my  expenses  it  left  $435  in  my  hands;  the  neighbors 
and  others  did  this ;  I  could  not  tell  whether  John  Hanlon  or  any  of  his 
family  subscribed  anything. 
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Alderman  Heins  recalled. — I  remember  the  time  when  Mary  Mchrman 
was  missing ;  I  first  heard  of  it  on  Monday  morning,  September  7,  1868 ;  I 
was  then  alderman  of  the  Nineteenth  ward ;  I  remember  when  the  body 
was  found ;  immediately  after  the  body  was  found,  the  officers  at  the  station 
house  helped  to  investigate  the  matter ;  detectives  Tryon,  Taggart  and 
Levy  engaged  in  the  investigation  ;  they  worked  in  my  neighborhood 
several  weeks ;  after  investigating  the  matter  for  several  weeks,  it  was 
dropped:  during  that  time  a  number  of  arrests  were  made;  all  the  parties 
then  arrested  were  discharged,  except  one,  who  was  held  to  bail  for  open 
lewdness ;  two  of  these  parties  were  brought  before  me  at  the  station  house ; 
other  persons  were  picked  up  by  the  officers,  brought  in,  examined,  and  let 
go;  the  men  brought  into  the  office  were  generally  men  who  had  black 
whiskers ;  I  did  not  know  Hanlon  by  sight ;  I  first  came  to  know  him 
about  the  time  the  murder  was  committed  ;  saw  him  frequently  after  that 
up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest ;  he  is  now  convicted ;  he  was  arrested  last 
November,  I  think ;  I  next  saw  him  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year;  I  don't  know  to  my  own  knowledge  what  name  he  went 
by  in  December;  I  first  learned  of  what  Schriver  could  testify  about  the 
time  a  true  bill  was  found  in  this  case  ;  I  never  saw  Michael  Dunn  until-  I 
saw  him  in  court;  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him;  I  am  familiar 
with  this  locality  ;  in  September,  1868,  there  was  a  brickyard  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Susquehanna  avenue,  and  a  lager  beer  saloon 
On  the  southeast  corner. 

Here  the  Court  took  a  recess. 

Afternoon-   Session. 

William  Quester  or  Questle,  recalled. — I  resided,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  at  Germantown  avenue,  above  Lehigh ;  I  was  a  butcher ;  I 
remember  the  morning  when  the  body  of  Mary  Mohrman  was  discovered  ; 
I  had  been  to  a  watermelon  party  the  night  before ;  I  left  the  house  twenty 
minutes  before  four  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  I  crossed  the  lot  at  Susque- 
hanna avenue  about  ten  minutes  of  four ;  I  crossed  from  Sixth  and  Tyson 
streets  to  Sixth  and  Susquehauua  avenue ;  came  down  Tyson  to  Sixth, 
across  Sixth  street,  then  the  lot  to  Fifth  and  Susquehanna  avenue ;  I  came 
out  on  Susquehanna  avenue,  about  Reese  street;  when  I  got  on  Susque- 
hanna avenue  I  went  towards  Fifth  street;  I  went  down  on  the  north 
side ;  when  I  got  to  Fifth  street  I  went  cat-e-corncred ;  I  went  from 
the  northwest  corner  to  the  southeast  corner,  then  straight  down  Fifth,  on 
the  east  side,  to  Diamond  street;  then  east  out  Diamond,  and  turned  to  the 
east.  [Plan  shown.]  The  witness  pointed  out  his  course  on  the  plan,  as 
described  by  him.  After  I  had  crossed  Sixth  street  I  saw  a  man;  I  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  path,  and  didn't  know  whether  to  go  over  the  path  or 
not ;  he  stood  on  the  lot,  pretty  close  to  the  old  house  ;  he  walked  around 
the  old  house,  and  I  went  on.  [This  house,  towards  Susquehanna  avenue; 
this  one,  pointing  to  the  plan.]  He  went  to  the  north  of  the  old  house  to 
get  around  ;  I  passed  on  ;  after  he  walked  around  the  old  house  I  saw  nc 
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more  of  him;  I  went  pretty  smart  when  I  passed  the  lot  until  I  reached 
Fifth  and  Susquehanna  avenue ;  then  I  started  on  a  little  run ;  the  man 
was,  I  thought,  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me;  ,it  was  pretty  dark;  I  did 
not  overtake  or  pass  him,  or  see  anything  more  of  him  ;  I  cannot  describe 
the  man's  appearance.  ,   , 

Cross-examined  .by  Mr.  Brewster. — I  heard  of  it  the  same  morning  ;  was 
at  home,  at  my  mother's  house,  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock  ;■  I-tol.d  that  I  saw  this  man  at  this  time  to  my  mother;  no  one  else ; 
after  that  I  told  no  one  else ;  well,  I  did  some  time  after,  I  could  not  say 
when;  I  did  tell,  I  don't  know  who,  did  not. take  notice;  this  thing  was  a 
subject  of  general  conversation  all  about  the  neighborhood ;  did  not  hear 
much  of  it;  I  was  at  home;  the  nearest  I  saw  this  man  was  about  fifty 
yards  from  me. 

Joseph  Neal  called. — I  was  an  officer  on  the  police  force  in  September, 
1868;  I  remember  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of  Mary  Mohrman;  was  de- 
tailed then,  with  the  others,  to  take  charge  of  the  matter ;  was  afterwards 
detailed  by  Lieutenant  Whitcraft ;  I  saw  Hanlon ;  no  detectives  were  along 
with  me;  no  detectives  from  our  place;  I  had  a  little  conversation  with 
Hanlon  at  that  time;  he  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  looking  men  the 
detectives  were,  and  how  they  were  dressed ;  I  said  they  would  come  there 
in  gentlemen's  clothes,  or  private  clothes;  he  said 

Mr.  Brewster.— Never  mind  what  they  said. 

Witness. — He  asked  me  if  they  had  a  right  to  go  through  houses ;  I  told 
him  that  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  case ;  I  think  that  about  ended  our 
conversation. 

To  a  juror. — I  think  that  was  about  five  o'clock,  just  after  the  child  was 
found  ;  it  was  in  the  barber-shop;  it  was  in  Hanlon's  barber-shop;  Hanlon 
knew  me;  I  had  my  uniform  on;. never  took  particular  notice  what  he 
wore  on  his  feet  in  the  barber-shop ;  I  was  on  duty  there  off  and  on  some 
four  or  five  weeks ;  can't  tell  you  how  long ;  he  asked  me  as  he  was  shaving 
me;  nothing  m«re. 

No  cross-examination. 

Officer  Samuel  Grant  called. — I  was  an  officer  of  the  force  in  1868  ;  I  was 
detailed  in  reference  to  this  matter ;  I  was  kept  on  duty  about  seven  recks, 
probably  eight  weeks. 

No  crosks-examination. 

Mr.  Tryon  recalled. — I  was  detailed  for  duty  in  this  matter  with  severa 
others  by  Mayor  McMichael ;  I  think  we  were  on  duty  some  four  weeks, 
after  that  we  were  running  out  every  little  matter  we  beard  of;  I  was  not 
in  the  house  of  Hanlon  ;  I  saw  Hanlon  only  once  before,  the  1st  of  March ; 
I  told  him  nothing  but  what  I  heard ;  some  time  in  March  I  saw  him ;  I 
communicated  that  to  Alderman  Heins;  I  first  learned  then  that  Schriver 
knew  of  the  case. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Taggart  recalled. — I  was  one  of  the  officers  detailed  by  the  Mayor  to 
investigate  this  case;  that  is,  I  was  detailed  by  the  chief;  I  was  in  the 
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neighborhood  about  three  weeks;  saw  Hanlon  quite  frequently;  was  not  ia 
his  house;  later,  I  went  in  after  the  matter  started  up  again;  about  the 
latter  end  of  last  December,  when  I  first  learned  that  Schriver  knew  anv- 
thing  about  this  case  ;  this  is  my  impression ;  I  never  saw  him  until  on  the 
stand  here;  I  have  seen  Dunn  certainly  two,  probably  three,  times ;  did 
not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  facts  of  this  case ;  was  not  at  the  house 
of  Mary  Mohrman's  mother  on  the  day  of  the  funeral;  I  don't  recollect  see- 
ing Hanlon  that  day;  I  may  have  done  so;  there  was  quite  a  number  of 
officers  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  affair. 

Mr.  Smith,  detective,  recalled. — I  was  also  detailed  to  investigate  this 
affair;  was  engaged  three  weeks;  saw  the  defendant,  Hanlon;  was  not  in 
his  house  until  after  it  was  over;  saw  Dunn  several  times  ;  did  not  commu- 
nicate to  him  any  of  the  facts  of  this  case  ;  I  don't  think  I  was  at  the  house 
of  Mary  Mohrman's  mother  on  the  day  of  the  finding  of  the  body  ;  can't 
say  I  saw  Hanlon  that  day. 

No  eross-examiuation. 

Mr.  Perkins  recalled. — I  am  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  convict  de- 
partment of  the  county  prison  ;  Hanlon  came  into  prison  in  the  convict 
department  on  the  9th  of  December,  1869 ;  Dunn  came  on  August  15, 
1868  ;  I  was  present  at  several  interviews  between  the  detective  officers  and 
Dunn;  did  not  communicate  to  Dunn  at  any  time  any  of  the  facts  relative 
to  the  killing  of  Mary  Mohrman ;  I  knew  of  no  facts;  no  one  but  detec- 
tive officers  had  access  to  Dunn  to  my  knowledge  ;  none  but  religious  news- 
papers  are  allowed  to  be  given  to  convicts,  and  these  not  by  visitors  or  friends, 
but  by  the  Prison  Society ;  all  letters  in  and  out  are  inspected ;  they  are 
opened  and  read  ;  to  my  knowledge  no  communication  was  made  to  Michael 
Dunn  of  the  disappearance  and  death  of  Mary  Mohrman,  none  whatever,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

Alderman  Francis  Hood  called. — I  am  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; I  know  the  defendant ;  I  made  his  acquaintance  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1869,  at  my  office ;  he  gave  me  the  name  there  of  Charles  C. 
Harris;  the  business  which  brought  him  there  did  not  have  any  connection 
with  the  present  case  ;  I  did  uot  see  him  again  after  that  until  I  saw  him  in 
this  court  on  Monday  last. 

No  cross-examination. 

The  Court  here  waited  for  some  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  witness  who 
was  deemed  important.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  declined  to  clo?e 
their  case,  and  the  Court  was  adjourned  over  until  Monday,  November  7th, 
as  the  witness  did  not  answer  to  his  name. 


MONDAY,   NOVEMBER  7. 

On  Monday  the  trial  was  resumed.  If  possible  the  crowd  was  greater 
than  on  the  previous  days  of  the  trial,  and  the  excitement  of  the  spectators 
was  equally  as  great. 

Edward  K.  Tryon  recalled,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  a  question  pro- 
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pounded  by  a  juror.     The  m>€^^Q#ast>w£^^^he  had  at  any  time  com-    t 
municated  to  Michael  Dunri&ray  of  the  facts  relaT^re^to  the  murder  of  Mary 

Mohrman?  (        JAN  f  *  191?    ^ 

My  answer  is  no.  V^  . 

To  Mr.  Hagert. — YesterdtKL  afternoon  one  weekXgo  I  first  learned  that  a 
man  was  seen  to  go  behind  theo?3^M^£^-efn  the  lot;  I  learned  it  from 
Aid.  Heins ;  I  did  not  see  the  witness  William  Quester  until  I  saw  him  here 
upon  the  stand;  prior  to  the  confession,  I  had  not  heard  that  a  man  had 
seen  a  man  go  behind  the  old  building  upon  the  lot  at  Sixth  and  Susque- 
hanna avenue ;  I  had  not  heard  it  prior  to  the  27th  of  December,  1869 ;  on 
last  Sunday  a  week  ago  I  first  learned  that  the  witness  John  Giberson  had 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  he  has  related ;  I  learned  it  from  Aid.  Heins. 

Mr.  Hagert  offered  the  plans  and  clothing  of  the  child  in  evidence.  He 
said  that  he  had  given  in  all  the  evidence  that  they  now  had  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  witness,  who  might  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  day,  orperhaps  to- 
morrow. The  Commonwealth  would  like  to  close,  reserving  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  witness  whenever  he  might  arrive,  during  any  stage  of  the  cause. 

Judge  Ludlow. — We  are  to  understand  with  the  reservation  of  examining 
that  one  witness. 

Mr.  Hagert. — Yes  sir,  with  that  understanding  we  close. 

Judge  Ludlow  decided  to  accord  the  Commonwealth  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining the  witness,  but  stated  that  the  defence  could  make  their  objection 
when  he  was  produced. 

Mr.  Hagert  said  that  "  we  will  now  close  without  any  reservation,  leaving 
the  application  for  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness  at  the  Hose 
of  the  defence." 

Judge  Ludlow. — Very  well.     The   Commonwealth   now   closes  without 

■any  reservation. 

The  Defence. 

P.  F.  Carroll,  Esq.,  junior  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  arose  and  opened  the 
case  for  the  defence.  He  said  the  Commonwealth  had  exhausted  a  whole 
week  in  presenting  their  case ;  had  presented  a  great  many  isolated  facts, 
which,  but  for  the  statement  of  the  infamous  witness  Michael  Dunn,  would 
not  have  thrown  the  slightest  ray  of  light  on  the  matter.  He  would  prove 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  would  establish  a  complete  alibi,  and  vindicate  the  prison- 
er's innocence  ;  he  would  prove  that  the  witnesses  examined  in  corrobora- 
tion of  Dunn's  statement  gave  entirely  different  statements  when  the  occur- 
rence was  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they  were  examined  before  the  Coroner; 
and  they  would  produce  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Coroner,  and 
were  not  examined  here  to  prove  his  innocence ;  in  short,  he  would  prove 
that  at  the  time  of  this  occurence  Hanlon  was  in  bed  and  remained  there  all 
night. 

John  Fischer  sworn. — I  resided  on  September  8,  1868,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Diamond  streets ;  I  sell  liquor ;  I  remember  the  night 
inat  Mary  Mohrman  was  missing ;  there  were  several  in  my  bar-room  that 
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light ;  Hanlon  was  there ;  he  was  there  from  quarter  past  seven  to  quarter 
past  eight,  as  far  as  I  can  saj;  he  had  on  a  white  shirt  with,  brown  stripes; 
no  hat;  I  don't  remember  that  he  had  a  hat  on  that  night;  he  had  on  sort 
of  light  pants ;  I  think  they  had  a  stripe  down  them,  I  don't  remember;  I 
can't  say  positively ;  he  left  quarter  past  eight ;  he  had  no  coat  on  when  lie 
was  at  my  place ;  I  had  lived  at  that  house  four  or  five  months  before  that ; 
I  don't  live  there  now ;  I  lived  there  a  couple  of  months  after  the  occurrence, 
Cross-examined. — This  was  an  old  dwelling  altered  into  a  bar-room — the 
lower  portion ;  these  windows  were  the  original  windows,  such  as  are  in  the 
other  dwellings;  the  floor  had  not  been  lowered;  the  windows  were  about, 
four  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  bar-room ;  Hanlon  was  in  from  quarter  after 
seven  to  a  quarter  after  eight  o'clock ;  I  knew  the  time  because  I  ran  out. 
of  beer  at  nine  o'clock ;  Hanlon  had  five  or  six  drinks  during  that  time ;  I 
can't  tell  whether  he  had  any  before  that  time;  he  had  on  his  working 
clothes  ;  I  don't  remember  his  having  anything  on  his  head  ;  I  did  not  see 
him  again  after  leaving  my  house  that  evening ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  my  house;  he  was  not  there  daily;  he  was  there  in  a  couple  of 
days  after;  I  can't  say  the  day;  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there  the 
Monday  after ;  I  think  I  was  there  all  day  the  following  Monday ;  I  think 
he  was  there  on  Tuesday,  but  I  could  not  say  for  certain ;  he  was  there 
when  the  report  came  around,  the  day  the  child  was  found ;  I  think  he  was 
there  before  twelve  o'clock ;  he  was  not  there  long  on  Tuesday ;  I  do  not 
remember  Alderman  Fields  being  in  my  house  that  Sunday  evening ;  I  don't 
remember  Mr.  Strawhouer  being  in  there;  I  did  not  remain  in  the  bar-room 
all  the  evening  after  Hanlon  went  out ;  I  went  out  to  the  cigar  shop  on  the 
other  corner ;  I  went  out  at  nine  o'clock  or  a  little  after ;  one  of  the  gas- 
burners  was  at  the  bar,  and  the  other  about  four  feet  from  the  end;  they 
were  from  the  ceiling. 

Kate  Hanlon  sworn. — I  am  going  on  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  I  am  a  sister 
of  John  Hanlon;  my  father  and  mother  are  alive;  in  September,  1868,  they 
resided  2055  North  Fifth  street;  my  father,  mother,  brother  John  and  his 
wife,  my  sister,  and  a  smaller  brother,  and  myself,  lived  in  the  house ;  Mrs. 
Steinmyer  is  my  sister  who  lived  in  the  house;  on  the  first  floor  there  is  a 
barber-shop  fronting  on  Fifth  street ;  back  of  it  there  was  a  small  kitchen  ; 
there  was  nothing  back  of  it ;  outside  was  the  yard ;  up  stairs  there  was  a 
front  room  facing  on  Fifth  street;  then  there  was  a  back  room  in  the  second 
story;  in  the  third  story  there  was  a  front  room  on  Fifth  street,  then  there 
was  a  back  room,  and  that  was  all;  there  were  two  rooms  in  the  third 
story;  there  is  a  cellar  to  the  house;  it  had  a  gravel  floor;  the  entrance  to 
it  was  from  the  back  kitchen;  the  front  room  was  used  for  a  barber-shop; 
my  brother  John  carried  on  the  business ;  he  was  married  at  the  time ;  he 
occupied  the  back  second-story  room ;  he  occupied  it  for  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment ;  his  wife  also  occupied  the  same  room ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, Mrs.  Steinmyer,  my  sister,  occupied  the  front  second-story  room; 
the  front  third  story,  my  father  and  mother  and  little  brother  occupied : 
the  other  room  I  slept  in  ;  I  mean  the  back  room  in  the  third  story;  I  re- 
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wieiriber  the  Sunday  evening  on  which  this  little  child  was  lost ;  I  think 
£here  were  tnine'en  in  the  house  on  that  Sunday  evening  leaving  my 
ibr«ft&er  out;  Ellen  Quinn,  Kate  Quinn,  Johnny  Quinn,  Barney  Quinn, 
Annie  Quinn,  Owen  Hanlon,  John  Hanlon,  my  father ;  Bridget  Hanlon, 
Bsy  mother;  Annie  Hanlon,  John's  wife;  Mrs.  Steinmyer,  Jennie  Stein- 
ffnver,  and  myself,  Kate  Hanlon;  there  were  two  babies,  Jennie  Stein- 
smver  and  Johnny  Quinn;  they  were  both  babies;  during  that  afternoon 
c-md  evening,  Mrs.  Quinn,  Ellen  Quinn,  Kate  Quinn,  Barney  Quinn,  and 
Johnny  Quinn  came  there;  they  were  there  that  night;  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Kelley,  and  her  boy  came  there  to  visit;  her  first  name  is  Mary;  she  did 
Eiot  remain  there  all  night ;  I  was  sitting  on  my  steps  the  early  part  of  the 
•evening ;  the  steps  of  my  house ;  my  brother,  John  Hanlon,  passed  me  and 
went  over  into  Fischer's  lager-beer  saloon;  that  is  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Diamond ;  it  was  kept  by  the  witness  last  upon  the  stand ;  I  can't  say 
liow  he  was  dressed ;  he  had  no  coat  or  hat  on;  he  returned  that  evening;  1 
saw  him  return ;  I  saw  him  standing  by  his  bar  window  from  where  I  was 
sitting;  I  saw  him  some  across  from  Fischer's  ;  he  passed  me  oil  the  steps, 
and  Went  into  his  shop  ;  that  is  all  I  saw  of  him ;  when  he  passed  me  going 
into  his  shop  he  had  no  coat  or  hat  on  ;  I  don't  remember  the  color  of  his 
pantaloons;  I  can't  say  what  time  it  was;  it  was  dark;  it  was  a  good  while 
•after  dark ;  the  next  I  saw  of  him  was  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast 
stable;  he  breakfasted  with  me;  his  wife,  my  mother,  and  my  little  brother, 
Mrs.  Quinn,  and  Ellen  Quinn  breakfasted  with  him. 

I  saw  John  next  morning  at  breakfast,  that  was  the  next  time  that  I  saw 
Mm  after  he  passed  me  on  the  step;  my  mother  passed  while  I  was  on  the 
step;  that  was  going  in  the  house;  his  wife  passed  me  afterwards;  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Kelley,  and  her  boy  passed  me;  her  boy  was  with  her;  I  can't 
say  as  to  her  age;  he  might  have  been  two  years;  my  brother  John  passed 
sne  while  I  was  sitting  on  the  step;  he  passed  into  the  house;  that  was  the 
only  time;  he  passed  me  going  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening;  he 
passed  me  going  in ;  I  can't  say  what  time ;  coming  from  Fischer's,  when 
lie  passed  me,  he  had  no  coat  on  ;  when  he  came  to  the  breakfast  table 
next  morning  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  he  had  on  light  pants ;  his  shirt 
was  not  soiled  or  bloody;  I  don't  mind  seeing  him  after  seeing  him  at  the 
Kbreakfast  table;  I  think  I  saw  him  that  evening;  I  remained  in  the  house 
tn'at  evening;  that  Monday  evening  I  saw  him  in  his  shop;  I  can't  say  how 
Jong  he  remained  in  his  shop  that  evening;  I  guess  it  was  after  eleven 
o'clock  when  I  went  to  bed  that  night ;  I  was  marking  fur  linings;  when  I 
went  to  bed  I  do  not  remember  seeing  John ;  I  next  saw  him  on  Tuesday 
morning;  I  saw  him  when  I  was  going  up  to  see  Mary  Mohrman,  when  she 
was  found;  I  could  not  say  what  time  it  was;  I  don't  remember  when  I 
next  saw  him  ;  my  father  was  in  the  house  on  Sunday' afternoon;  he  was  in 
the  kitchen  lying  down  on  the  settee;  the  settee  is  nearest  to  the  alley; 
when  I  wont  on  the  steps  I  saw  him  there;  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards; 
I  retired  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  night;  I  was  out  in  the  yard 
on   Monday  morning;  I  was  in  the  water-closet;  I  saw  no  blood  there;  ] 
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saw  none  in  the  yard ;  I  could  not  say  what  time  I  went  into  the  yard  on 
Monday  morning ;  it  was  before  breakfast ;  I  can't  say  what  time  we  took 
breakfast ;  my  father  was  lying  on  the  settee,  and  the  settee  was  near  the- 
alley ;  there  was  a  door  leading  from  the  alley  into  the  kitchen  ;  there  is  s 
door  leading  from  the  yard  into  the  kitchen ;  there  is  a  door  leading  from 
the  alley  into  the  yard;  there  is  but  one  door  leading  from  the  yard  inte» 
the  kitchen ;  the  door  is  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  settee ;  I  remem- 
ber the  cellar  window,  where  my  father  was  lying  on  the  settee;  it  is  about. 
a  half  a  yard  from  the  cellar  window  ;  there  was  a  partition  that  separated 
the  settee  from  the  cellar  window ;  the  kitchen  is  a  frame  one ;  there  was 
nothing  but  a  goat  stable  in  the  yard;  the  goat  stable  was  in  the  back  part 
of  the  back  kitchen  ;  the  yard  was  bricked  ;  it  was  always  in  that  conditio© 
while  we  lived  there;  we  left  there;  it  was  after  the  winter  we  left,  winter 
before  last;  my  mother,  my  father,  and  my  sister  left  with  me;  we  left  my 
brother  John  and  his  wife  there;  after  I  had  left  it  I  saw  the  313yd  again  ; 
there  was  a  garden  in  it;  it  was  all  bricked  but  where  the  garden  was;  the 
bricks  were  taken  up  to  make  room  for  the  garden ;  the  garden  was  right 
beside  where  the  goat  stable  was — in  the  middle  of  the  yard  ;  the  goat  stable 
had  been  taken  away  ;  the  cellar  was  not  used  for  anything  but  a  little  bit 
of  kindling  wood  ;  after  he  [the  prisoner]  went  in  Mrs.  Kelley  and  her  little 
boy  and  my  mother  and  Mary  Quinn  passed  out  while  I  was  sitting  on  the 
steps;  I  can't  remember  the  time;  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  or  a  little 
before  when  I  went  to  bed  that  night;  I  can't  remember  where  I  slept- 
there  were  so  many  in  the  house,  I  slept  in  the  third  story ;  I  always  slept 
there ;  I  can't  say  which  room  it  was  in ;  I  remember  the  loss  of  Mary/ 
Mohrman ;  it  was  after  my  sister  Mary  went  up  the  steps,  I  mean  Mr.-:. 
Kelley;  I  can't  remember  how  long  after  ;  my  mother  returned,  but  Mary 
Quinn  did  not;  my  mother  did  not  go  out  with  Mary  Quinn;  she  went  ov:; 
with  Mrs.  Kelley;  I  heard  it  when  my  sister  Mary  went  up  the  steps;  thai 
was  before  she  went  out  with  my  sister  Mary ;  I  did  not  hear  any  noise  in 
the  house  from  the  time  I  went  to  bed  until  I  got  up. 

Cross-examined. — My  mother,  Mrs.  Kelley,  and  the  little  boy  went  out 
first;  Mrs.  Quinn  did  not  go  with  them ;  I  can't  say  where  they  went;  they 
went  up  to  Diamond  street;  my  mother  was  gone  ten  minutes;  when  she 
came  back,  she  came  back  alone;  Mrs.  Kelley  and  the  boy  did  not  come 
back;  Mary  Quinn  did  not  go  out  with  them;  she  went  out  after  my 
mother  returned  ;  I  could  not  say  how  soon  after ;  my  mother  went  out 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  my  brother  went  into  the  house;  I 
could  Dot  say  how  soon  after  my  mother  returned  when  Mary  Quins  went 
out;  I  could  not  say  the  time;  I  can't  remember  what  time;  Mary  Quinn 
did  not  return  ;  I  can't  tell  what  time  she  went  away ;  I  cau't  say  where  my 
mother  was  before  she  went  out;  she  was  in  the  house;  I  was  sitting  on  the 
steps  when  my  brother  went  into  the  house;  I  sat  upon  the  steps  until  my 
sister  Mary  came  and  went  up  the  steps ;  I  got  up  and  went  to  Germantowu 
road  for  candy;  my  cousin  Ellen  Quinn  went  with  me;  my  cousin  Ellen 
Quinn  was  sitting  on  the  steps  with  me;  we  went  to  Germantown  road  an*$ 
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Diamond,  to  Mr.  Mann's;  it  might  have  been  half  an  hour  when  my  mother 
went  out  with  Mary  Kelley,  and  when  Mary  Kelley  came  home  and  went 
up  the  steps ;  I  went  home  after  I  went  to  Germantown  road ;  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  I  returned  from  Germantown  road,  I  heard  the  chil- 
dren say  that  Mary  Mohrman  was  missed  ;  I  think  I  slept  in  the  back 
third-story  room  that  night ;  I  can't  remember  who  I  slept  with  ;  a  short 
time  after  I  had  got  my  tea  I  first  went  on  the  steps;  it  was  then  I  saw  rrty 
father  lying  on  the  settee  ;  I  did  not  see  him  after  that ;  I  did  not  go  in  the 
kitchen  after  that ;  when  my  brother  went  up  the  steps  I  don't  know  where 
he  went;  there  was  a  light,  in  the  barber-shop  when  he  went  up;  the 
window  of  the  barber-shop  was  shut ;  there  is  but  one  window  to  the  shop  ; 
when  I  went  to  Germantown  road  and  Norris  street  I  left  nobody  on  the 
step  ;  the  door  was  a  little  open  when  I  left ;  Mary  Quinn  was  in  the  barber- 
shop when  I  went  away ;  that  evening  I  slept  in  the  back  third-story  room ; 
I  think  I  slept  there;  I  don't  think  I  can  remember  who  slept  with  me  that 
night ;  when  I  went  to  bed  I  was  in  the  third-story  front  room ;  I  think 
my  sister's  baby  was  in  the  crib ;  I  went  for  a  book,  but  did  not  stay ;  I 
think  there  was  somebody  in  the  bed;  it  looked  small ;  I  think  it  was 
Johnny  Quinn  and  Katie  Quinn;  I  don't  remember  anybody  else;  my 
cousin  Ellen  came  up  with  me ;  she  remained  in  the  room ;  we  both  slept 
together  ;  there  was  nobody  in  the  barber-shop  when  I  went  to  bed  ;  there 
was  one  bed  in  the  back  third-story  room;  when  I  got  up  the  next  morning 
the  barber-shop  was  open  ;  I  could  not  say  what  time  we  had  breakfast 
that  morning — the  usual  time  ;  that  was  generally  from  six  to  half-past  six ; 
I  was  up  a  good  while  before  breakfast ;  my  mother  generally  opened  the 
barber-shop  and  swept  it  out,  and  then  called  John  if  anybody  came  in  ; 
after  my  mother  passed  me,  John  Hanlon's  wife  was  the  second  one ;  she 
went  in  ;  she  went  out  about  ten  minutes  before  that ;  I  don't  know  where 
she  went ;  Mrs.  Quinn's  name  is  Annie  ;  Ellen  is  going  on  sixteen  ;  Johnny 
is  the  baby;  Kate,  I  guess,  is  ten  years;  Barney  is  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
Owen  is  a  boy;  I  guess  he  is  going  on  fifteen  now;  I  did  not  see  Kate 
Quinn,  Barney  Quinn,  or  Owen  Hanlon  go  in  and  out  that  evening ;  I  don't 
know  where  they  were  early  in  the  evening ;  the  last  I  seen  of  Barney  he 
was  in  the  kitchen,  I  think  ;  I  did  not  see  my  little  brother  ;  I  did  not  see 
Kate  after  supper;  I  did  not  see  Owen;  I  did  not  see  any  blood-marks 
upon  my  brother's  clothing  ;  I  was  not  looking  for  them  ;  but  if  they  were 
there  I  would  have  seen  them  ;  I  saw  my  brother  John  on  Monday  evening 
in  the  barber-shop;  I  can't  say  what  time  it  was ;  it  was  before  supper 
time;  I  did  not  see  him  when  I  was  going  to  bed  ;  I  saw  him  on  Tuesday 
morning  when  I  was  coming  down  Fifth  street,  and  he  was  going  up  Fifth 
struct  with  Mrs.  Steinmyer;  this  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  child 
was  found  ;  I  was  coming  down  with  the  crowd  ;  the  barber-shop  was  open 
at  that  time;  the  bricks  were  taken  up  in  the  yard  to  make  a  garden,  near 
the  goat  stable,  in  the  centre  and  on  the  sides  of  the  yard,  too  ;  there  were 
in  the  barber-shop  four  looking-glasses,  a  shelf  reaching  across  the  side 
barber  chairs,  and  other  chairs,  two  wash-stands  and  basins,  and  a  settee, 
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articles  were  kept  for  sale — eollars,  cuff-  buttons,  and  other  articles;  I  cannot 
remember  any  other ;  bay  rum  was  also  kept  for  sale  ;  I  did  not  see  my 
brother  on  Monday  morning  before  I  saw  him  at  the  breakfast  table. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8. 

The  excitement  was  as  manifest  as  before,  and  the  Court  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  the  Mayor  for  a  detail  of  policemen  to  keep  the  entrance 
open. 

Mary  Quinn  sworn. — I  am  eighteen  years  old,  past ;  I  recollect  the  night 
that  Mary  Mohrman  was  missed ;  I  was  at  Hanlon's  that  evening  ;  I  got 
there  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening ;  when  I  got  to  Hanlon's  I 
stayed  by  the  door  till  dusk,  and  then  I  went  into  the  barber-shop  ;  I 
picked  up  a  weekly  paper,  and  sat  and  read  it ;  after  I  sat  there  some  time, 
John  and  John's  wife  and  his  mother  passed  through  ;  his  wife  asked  for  a 
lamp,  and  I  heard  them  go  upstairs;  I  don't  know  how  many  there  were  ; 
I  heard  the  footsteps  ;  a  good  while  after  that  I  went  into  the  }7ard ;  when 
I  gofin  the  barber-shop  again,  Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  mother  passed  through, 
out  to  the  front  door ;  that's  all  I  remember;  my  sister  and  John's  sister 
(Ellen  Quinn  and  Kate  Hanlon)  were  sitting  on  the  steps,  and  his  wife  was 
standing  in  the  door ;  I  did  not  remain  in  the  house  all  night ;  I  left  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  often  o'clock — I  don't  remember  ;  I  left  by  the 
front  door ;  I  went  up  Fifth  street  to  Diamond — from  there  to  Second  and 
Diamond  ;  I  lived  at  Second  and  Diamond  ;  I  did  not  see  John  Hanlon  that 
night  after  he  passed  me  coming  in. 

Cross-examined. — I  am  a  first  cousin  to  John  Hanlon ;  I  was  ia  the 
barber-shop  that  evening ;  when  I  went  into  the  yard  I  went  through  the 
kitchen  ;  I  was  not  upstairs  that  evening;  no  one  was  in  the  barber-shop 
with  me ;  John's  wife  did  not  come  in  until  she  came  in  with  him  and  his 
mother;  I  think  it  was  the  first  I  saw  of  his  mother  that  evening ;  I  don't 
know  where  his  mother  had  been;  I  did  not  notice  whether  there  was  a 
clock  in  the  barber-shop ;  I  don't  remember  the  time  when  John,  his  wife, 
and  mother  went  in  ;  it  was  a  good  while  after  I  got  there ;  I  don't  think  it 
was  an  hour  after  I  went  in  ;  they  all  came  in  together ;  I  heard  his  wife 
ask  for  a  lamp ;  she  was  standing  by  ;  the  barber-shop  door  opens  where 
she  went  out  to  the  kitchen  ;  I  think  she  had  gone  out  of  the  barber-shop; 
she  asked  his  mother,  I  think;  I  don't  know  where  his  mother  was,  whether 
in  the  kitchen  or  where ;  I  don't  know  where  John  was;  I  don't  know 
whether  they  got  a  lamp ;  the  gas  was  lit  in  the  barber-shop  when  they 
eame  through  ;  there  was  gas  in  the  upper  stories  at  that  time ;  in  the  upper 
rooms,  none  in  the  back  rooms;  I  don't  know  how  many  went  up  stairs  ; 
I  heard  the  footsteps  going  up  stairs  ;  I  was  reading  when  they  went  out 
through  the  barber-shop  ;  I  could  not  say  how  long  it  was  after  they  came 
in  when  I  went  into  the  yard ;  it  was  not  an  hour  ;  it  was  not  half  an  hour; 
I  was  reading  the  Chimney  Corner ;  I  don't  know  how  long  I  was  in  th« 
jard  ,  I  don't  think  I  was  an  hour ;  I  was  in  the  water-closet  all  the  time  ; 
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I  was  alone ;  I  can't  remember  how  long  I  was  out  there ;  I  can't  tell  the 
time  of  the  evening  I  was  out  there;  when  I  got  in  the  barber-shop  again 
Mrs.  Kelley,  her  boy,  and  John's  mother  went  out ;  it  might  have  been  tea 
minutes;  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Kelley  and  the  boy  go  in;  I  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly what  time  it  was  when  I  got  home  ;  I  did  not  see  a  clock  er  watch 
that  evening  ;  I  did  not  hear  the  time  strike  that  evening  that  I  remember ; 
I  went  home  alone ;  I  remember  these  occurrences  because  I  made  an 
engagement  to  go  out  with  my  cousin,  Kate  Hanlon  ;  this  was  not  the  only 
time  I  made  an  engagement  to  go  out;  her  mother  did  not  let  her  go,  and 
so  I  did  not  go ;  before  I  went  home  I  heard  the  child  was  lost ;  there  were 
bells  in  the  street  that  evening;  I  have  not  heard  them  on  any  other  Sun- 
day night ;  there  was  great  excitement,  that  is  the  way  I  remember,  because 
I  remember  on  that  evening  I  was  to  go  to  a  young  lady's  house;  that  is 
the  reason  I  remember  so  particularly ;  when  I  heard  that  John  was  sus- 
pected of  it  they  asked  me  if  I  remembered  that  evening,  and  I  said  I  did  j 
I  don't  know  when  he  was  suspected ;  it  was  a  long  time  after  the  child  wai 
found ;  I  don't  remember  if  it  was  a  year  afterwards ;  it  was  his  mothei 
told  me  that  they  had  suspected  John  of  doing  it ;  I  had  no  talk  with  John 
of  it ;  it  was  a  long  time  after  John  had  been  arrested  ;  they  asked  me  what 
I  knew  about  it,  and  I  told  them  what  I  told  you ;  I  don't  know  what  alder- 
man he  was  taken  before  ;  I  told  his  mother,  and  when  the  lawyers  asked  mo 
I  told  them  ;  there  were  a  great  many  there ;  I  can't  remember ;  his  sisten 
were  there ;  they  were  talking  about  it ;  they  were  all  talking  together ;  I 
might  have  talked  about  it  afterwards,  I  don't  remember;  that  evening  I 
believe  my  cousin  Kate  told  me ;  I  don't  remember ;  that  was  the  first  that  I 
heard  that  John  had  been  suspected;  when  it  was  in  the  papers  about  him, 
I  had  never  heard  it  before  in  the  family ;  I  can't  remember  when  it  was; 
I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  Press  I  saw  it  in ;  I  don't  remember  the 
paper  it  was;  I  saw  no  other  persons  that  evening  except  John,  his  wife,  his 
mother,  and  Kate ;  I  think  when  I  went  through  the  kitchen  I  saw  his 
father  lying  on  the  settee ;  I  saw  no  one  else ;  I  did  not  speak  to  his  father. 
Mary  Kelley  sworn. — I  am  a  married  woman ;  John  Kelley  is  my  husband ; 
I  have  been  married  seven  years ;  I  live  at  2059  Germantown  avenue ;  my 
husband  is  a  liquor  dealer ;  I  have  a  family  ;  one  boy  living,  that's  all ;  I 
am  John  Hanlon's  sister ;  he  was  a  barber;  he  commenced  that  business 
after  he  came  from  the  army  in  1866  or  1867,  I  think ;  he  set  up  business 
in  Fifth,  below  Diamond ;  he  lived  there  in  September,  1868 ;  my  father, 
mother,  two  sisters,  two  brothers,  and  John's  wife  composed  the  household  ; 
it  went  up  three  steps  to  the  door  on  Fifth  street ;  the  barber-shop  was  all 
in  one;  it  was  partitioned  off  at  the  stairs;  there  was  a  narrow  partition  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building  ;  the  partition  ran  east ;  there  is  a  window  at 
the  end  of  the  building  ;  at  the  side  of  that  there  was  a  window  aside  of  the 
kitchen  door ;  there  was  a  door  went  into  the  kitchen  into  the  entry;  behind 
that  door  there  was  a  dresser,  next  was  a  mantel-piece,  next  was  a  cellar- 
door  that  went  into  the  cellar,  next  was  a  stair-door  that  went  up  stairs  ;  1 
do  not  know  whether  it  had  a  door ;  I  guess  it  had  a  door ;  the  kitchen  waa 
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at  the  end  towards  the  east ;  that  is  all ;  there  was  a  kitchen  door  and  then 
there  was  a  door  into  tbe  kitchen ;  the  door  to  the  cellar  was  in  the  narrow 
entry;  there  was  no  other  entrance  to  the  cellar  ;  in  the  barber-shop  there 
were  barber-chairs,  looking-glasses,  and  things  ;  I  do  not  remember  what 
was  in  it ;  in  the  second  story  front,  the  room  was  used  as  a  sitting-room, 
there  was  no  bed  in  it ;  there  were  two  rooms  in  that  story ;  the  back  room 
was  used  as  a  bed-room ;  my  brother  John  and  his  wife  used  it  to  sleep  in  ; 
there  were  two  rooms  in  the  third  story  ;  they  were  used  for  sleeping-rooms  ; 
I  can't  tell  how  many  feet  wide  the  alley  was ;  it  was  pretty  wide  ;  a  good 
many  alleys  opened  into  it;  the  yard  was  paved;  there  was  a  goat-house  in 
it;  there  were  two  gates  each  side,  a  kitchen-door,  two  windows,  a  cellar- 
window,  and  a  water-closet ;  one  window  from  the  end  of  the  barber-shop 
and  one  from  the  kitchen  ;  the  window  from  the  barber-shop  was  over  the 
cellar-window ;  the  other  was  pretty  near  it ;  I  was  at  John's  house  on  the 
night  of  September  8th,  1868 ;  I  went  from  my  own  house ;  I  don't  know 
what  time,  but  it  was  after  people  went  to  church,  but  a  good  while,  I  ihink ; 
I  was  at  my  own  door  after  the  people  had  all  gone  to  church  ;  then  I  went 
to  John's  house;  I  took  my  little  boy,  he  was  over  two  years  old  then  ;  I 
went  on  Diamond  street  to  Fifth,  then  I  went  down  Fifth  to  my  mother's; 
my  sister  and  my  cousin  were  sitting  on  the  step,  my  sister  Kate  and  Ellen 
Quinn;  I  asked  them  where  my  mother  was;  I  went  inside  then;  my 
mother  was  just  coming  out  in  the  barber-shop;  inside  the  barber-shop, 
beside  the  back  door,  I  said  where  was  Annie  and  John ;  I  had  some  ice 
cream,  and  I  went  up  stairs  with  my  mother ;  I  went  up  to  John's  room, 
that  is  the  back  room  of  the  second  story ;  he  was  in  bed  and  his  wife  was 
getting  undressed  ;  when  I  went  in  him  and  his  wife  were  in  there;  I  called 
my  sister  out  of  the  other  room  (Mrs.  Steinmyer) ;  Mrs.  Steinmyer  came 
from  the  second-story  front ;  my  mother  was  with  me ;  my  mother  went 
down  stairs  for  saucers  for  the  ice  cream ;  he  took  my  little  boy  in  bed  with 
him  ;  he  went  alongside  of  the  bed  and  my  brother  John  lifted  him  up  ;  then 
we  all  eat  some  of  the  ice  cream;  my  mother,  my  sister  Lizzie  (Mrs.  Stein- 
nryer),  John,  his  wife,  and  myself;  I  then  sat  a  few  minutes;  I  don't  know 
how  long;  then  I  went  down  stairs  and  went  home;  I  lived  about  three 
doors  below  Diamond  street,  just  around  the  corner  from  Fifth  street ;  I 
have  described  the  yard  as  it  was  in  September,  1868 ;  my  father  and 
mother  remained  in  the  house  until  the  next  April,  I  think;  after  I  left 
there  was  a  change  in  the  yard;  my  brother  John  and  his  wife  lived  there 
after  my  father  and  mother  left ;  they  took  the  goat-stable  down  ;  my  father 
and  mother  took  it  with  them,  and  then  he  (my  brother  John)  took  up  the 
bricks  and  made  a  garden  in  the  yard;  that's  all;  John  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness there  until  November  or  December  after  my  father  and  mother  left, 
and  then  he  went  to  journeywork ;  his  house  belonged  to  my  husband  ;  after 
John  left  there  were  repairs  made  in  the  house  by  my  husband;  my  brother 
altered  it  too;  Officer  Taggart  called  upon  me  for  the  keys  of  the  house 
after  my  brother  left,  he  got  them  ;  I  first  spoke  of  the  affair  after  he  was 
accused  of  it;  when  I  seen  it  in  the  papers;  I  can't  say  when  it  was;  it  was 
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cold  weather ;  it  was  not  when  lie  worked  journey  work  in  December ;  it 
was  before  May,  1870;  I  talked  of  it  to  my  own  family;  I  said  it  was  im- 
possible ;  I  told  my  husband,  and  I  told  my  mother's  family,  too ;  it  was 
not  the  subject  of  general  conversation;  sometimes  it  was  talked  of  in  my 
mother's  family ;  we  did  not  speak  of  it  frequently,  we  only  spoke  of  it 
sometimes;  every  one  said  what  we  knew;  my  husband's  first  name  is 
John  ;  it  was  after  my  brother  had  "been  suspected  that  Taggart  got  the 
key  ;  it  was  when  it  was  in  the  papers ;  I  think  it  was  the  day  when  it  was 
in  the  afternoon  papers ;  my  husband  still  owns  the  house. 

Bridget  Hanlon  sworn. — I  live  in  Jersey ;  my  husband  is  alive ;  we  are 
living  together  at  Millville ;  I  am  the  mother  of  John,  the  prisoner;  he  is 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  he  is  married,  I  could  not  say  how  old  his  wife  is, 
she  is  sixteen,  I  think  ;  she  may  be  more  ;  in  September,  1868,  I  was  living 
at  Fifth  and  Diamond ;  my  husband  was  living  there ;  he  was  a  laborer  at 
that  time  ;  John  and  Lizzie  and  Kate  and  Owen  were  in  the  family  living 
with  me  in  this  house  in  September,  1868  ;  I  remember  the  Sunday  even- 
ing on  which  Mary  Mohrman  was  missed ;  at  that  time  Mr.  Hanlon,  me. 
Lizzie,  Kate,  Owen,  John,  his  wife,  Mr.  Steinmyer,  Jennie  Steinmyer, 
Kate  Quinn,  Johnny  Quinn,  Barney  Quinn,  and  Annie  Quinn  wc1  e  there  ; 
John's  wife  was  there;  Mrs.  Quinn  is  my  sister;  well,  I  could  1:01  s?y  what 
time  we  dined;  John  was  at  dinner;  he  went  out  near  nigh.  ;  he  returned 
again  to  the  house;  when  he  returned,  I  saw  him  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Diamond  ;  I  was  at  the  corner ;  I  came  up  to  the  corner,  and  his  wife  was 
talking  on  the  corner  to  her  uncle ;  I  had  been  to  my  danghter's ;  she  lived 
at  Fifth  and  Diamond;  her  name  is  Mrs.  Annie  Kelley ;  that  is  another 
Mrs.  Kelley;  John  was  at  the  corner;  her  son-in-law  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  I  waited,  thinking  that  he  would  come  over ;  I  had  been  to 
Second  and  Diamond;  I  was  returning  from  there;  I  came  up  to  the  cor- 
ner, and  his  wife  was  on  the  corner ;  John  came  out  of  Fischer's ;  he  came 
across  from  Fischer's  until  Fifth  street ;  he  came  down  and  went  up  the 
front  steps,  and  I  came  after  him ;  when  we  got  into  the  shop  his  wife  came 
too  ;  Ellen  Quinn  and  Kate  were  on  the  step  ;  he  came  in  the  shop  up  the 
front  steps,  me  and  him,  and  his  wife  afterwards ;  he  went  back  in  the 
kitchen ;  I  left  him  in  the  shop  talking  to  Mary  Quinn  ;  his  wife  asked  me 
for  a  lamp  ;  I  went  back  into  the  kitchen  ;  I  got  the  lamp  ;  1  handed  it  to 
his  wife;  he  and  his  wife  went  up  stairs  in  the  back  second  story;  when 
Mrs.  Kelley  came  with  the  ice  cream,  I  next  saw  him  there  ;  I  saw  him  go 
up  stairs ;  when  I  went  up  with  Mrs.  Kelley  with  the  ice  cream  I  saw  him  ; 
I  saw  John  and  his  wife  when  I  got  up  there ;  the  back  room,  the  second 
story  ;  her  little  boy  was-  there ;  that  was  all ;  John  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Steinmyer,  and  me  ate  the  ice  cream ;  I  went  down  for  saucers 
and  spoons  ;  after  we  eat  the  ice  cream  we  sat  a  little  while  ;  we  then  came 
down  stairs ;  Mrs.  Kelley  asked  me  to  go  to  the  corner  with  her ;  I  went 
with  her  to  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Diamond  ;  we  stood  there  a  few  minutes 
and  she  went  home  ;  I  stood  there  a  few  minutes,  and  I  came  down  home 
to  my  house;  my  husband  this  afternoon  was  lying  on  the  settee  in  the 
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kitchen ;  he  had  a  sprained  knee ;  my  husband  was  on  the  settee  pretty 
near  a  week  with  a  sprained  knee ;  he  got  on  it  from  dinner  time ;  he  re- 
mained on  it,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  night;  the  settee  was  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  from  the  door  that  leads  into  the  yard;  it  might  be  a  foot,  or  it 
might  not  be  so  much  from  the  cellar  window  outside;  the  kitchen  was  a 
board  kitchen ;  a  goat  stable  was  in  the  yard  ;  the  yard  was  all  paved  ;  we 
'got  from  the  yard  to  the  cellar  through  the  kitchen,  and  down  the  little 
entry  that's  partitioned  off  from  the  barber-shop ;  there  was  no  other  way 
of  getting  into  the  kitchen  from  the  yard  ;  there  was  a  little  kindling-wood 
in  the  cellar  ;  it  was  nice  and  clean ;  a  little  gravel ;  a  nice  floor ;  it  was 
not  bricked ;  there  were  no  bricks  at  all ;  there  was  no  rubbish  there ;  I 
•  kept  my  victuals  in  it ;  when  John  went  out  of  the  house  he  was  dressed — 
in  his  shirt  sleeves;  his  pants  were  a  kind  of  a  light,  with  a  stripe  down 
them;  when  he  returned  I  saw  him  in  the  house;  he  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves ;  when  I  saw  him  on  Fifth  street  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  he  had 
no  coat  on ;  he  had  no  hat  on ;  when  he  got  back  to  the  house,  so  far  as  L 
could  see,  he  had  the  same  shirt  on ;  that  night  myself,  my  husband,  Mrs. 
Steinmyer,  John  and  his  wife,  Kate,  Owen,  Mrs.  Quinn,  Ellen  Quinn,  Barney 
Quinn,  and  John  Quinn  slept  in  the  house;  all  these  Quinns  came  there  on 
Sunday  afternoon;  I  saw  John  next  morning  in  bed,  about  half-past  five  or 
six;  I  could  not  say;  I  used  to  cleanup  the  shop  and  sweep  it  in  the 
morning;  I  would  put  the  kettle  on,  and  then  open  the  shutters  of  the  shop, 
and  then  go  and  waken  John ;  I  wakened  him  that  morning ;  he  got  up  ; 
he  was  dressed  the  same  as  he  was  the  night  before;  he  eat  breakfast  with 
me  that  morning  ;  he  was  dressed  the  same  as  he  was  the  night  before — in 
his  shirt  sleeves;  we  have  breakfast  about  half-past  six  generally;  I  was 
out  in  the  yard  this  Monday  morning ;  I  was  in  the  water-closet  this  Mon- 
day morning;  I  was  in  the  cellar  this  Monday  morning;  there  was  no  blood 
or  traces  of  it  in  the  cellar,  in  the  yard,  or  in  the  privy;  I  did  John's 
washing;  Tuesdays  were  my  wash  days;  I  washed  shirts;  I  washed  the 
following  Tuesday,  the  Tuesday  succeeding  this  Mouday ;  I  always  washed 
on  Tuesday;  his  washing  was  never  given  out;  I  washed  the  shirt  that  he 
had  on  the  Sunday  night  and  Monday ;  I  believe  he  wore  it  on  Monday ;  I 
washed  it  the  next  Tuesday,  that  is,  the  Tuesday  following  the  next  Mon- 
day; I  washed  it  on  Tuesdajr;  I  saw  no  blood  marks  on  this  shirt;  there 
were  none  on  it ;  he  had  no  blood  on  his  pantaloons  or  any  of  his  clothes  ;  he 
wore  the  same  pants  on  Monday  that  he  had  on  Sunday;  there  was  no 
blood  on  them ;  there  were  none  of  his  clothes  missing  ;  I  used  to  lock  up 
the  house  at  night;  I  used  to  open  it  in  the  morning;  I  locked  it  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  opened  it  Monday  morning  ;  it  was  my  custom  of  going  to 
bed  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  o'clock;  on  Saturday  nights  we  would  be 
up  late  on  account  of  the  shop  ;  on  account  of  the  business ;  sometimes  we 
would  be  up  till  twelve  o'clock;  then  he  would  have  his  razors  to  sharp; 
on  this  Sunday  night  I  was  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  and  one;  my 
little  boy  went  with  ACrs.  Mohrman's  boy  to  hunt  the  child  ;  I  was  waiting 
ud  for  his  return:  I  found  him  asleep  on   Mrs.  Mohrman's  floor,  him  arid 
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Mrs.  Mohrman's  boy ;  this  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock ;  I  expect 
it  may  be  that  time ;  I  brought  him  home  through  the  alley ;  I  was  several 
times  talking  with  Mrs.  Conathy,  or  in  the  kitchen  talking  with  my 
husband;  Mrs.  Conathy  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  alley  on  the  back  street, 
the  second  house  from  Mrs.  Mohrman's;  I  don't  remember  the  name  of 
that  street;  Mrs.  Conathy's  house  was  in  the  same  lot;  there  was  a  fence 
between  the  yards  ;  the  two  water-closets  were  together;  a  lath  and  plaster. 
wall  separated  the  two  water-closets. 

Here  the  Court  took  a  recess  until  quarter  of  three  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  court  again  opened  at  quarter  before  three  o'clock,  when  the  trial 
was  proceeded  with.  As  in  the  morning,  the  room  was  densely  crowded  with 
people,  a  very  large  portion  being  women.  Long  before  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  the  crowd  besieged  the  place,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  having  business  in  the  court  to  force  their  way  through,  and  the  officers 
were  kept  busily  engaged  in  preserving  order.  The  only  means  by  which 
the  reporters  could  gain  admission  was  by  climbing  through  one  of  the 
windows. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Hanlon  resumed. — The  last  thing  I  said  was  that  the  water- 
closets  were  divided  by  a  lath  and  a  plaster  partition ;  I  know  the  little 
cellar  window ;  we  kept  chickens  down  the  cellar;  we  built  a  goat-stable 
and  a  chicken-coop  on  the  top  of  it ;  the  chickens  being  removed  from  the 
cellar ;  the  chickens  made  too  much  dirt  in  the  cellar,  and  we  nailed  the 
cellar- window  up ;  the  chickens  were  taken  to  the  coop  on  top  of  the  goat- 
house;  the  window  was  nailed  up  after  Conathy's  house  was  put  up,  three 
years  ago ;  I  don't  remember  when  Conathy's  house  was  put  up ;  I  know 
it  was  cold  weather  when  they  moved  in ;  it  was  nailed  up  after  they  moved 
in  ;  Mr.  Hanlon,  my  husband,  nailed  it  up;  it  was  nailed  up  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence,  and  remained  that  way  after  we  left;  we  stayed  there  all 
winter  after  the  occurrence  until  April ;  we  removed  to  Franklin,  below 
Susquehanna  avenue ;  after  we  moved  I  visited  the  house  again ;  John  and 
his  wife  lived  there  then;  in  the  yard  there  were  alterations  and  changes; 
they  made  a  garden ;  John  made  it ;  he  pulled  the  bricks  up  ;  the  bricks 
were  put  in  the  cellar ;  I  saw  them  in  the  cellar ;  John  did  not  leave  the 
house,  to  my  knowledge,  after  we  eat  the  ice-eream  together ;  John  did  not 
go  with  me  that  night  to  hunt  Mary  Mohrman  ;  when  I  retired  that  night, 
Sunday  night,  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  barber-shop ;  John  generally 
wore  upon  his  feet  about  the  barber-shop  boots  and  slippers;  they  were 
leather  slippers ;  he  had  no  other  slippers  at  that  time  ;  he  had  cloth  slippers 
with  heavy  soles,  half  heels;  I  never  knew  him  to  have  plush  slippers;  I 
am  46  or  45,  I  don't  know  which. 

Cross-examined. — I  slept  that  night  in  the  front  room  in  the  third  story  ; 
there  were  a  good  many  slept  with  me ;  Mrs.  Quinn's  children ;  there  were 
bo  many  I  don't  remember ;  I  could  not  remember  who  slept  with  me ; 
Mrs.  Steinmyer  slept  with  me ;  I  don't  know  ;  there  were  so  many  I  don't 
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mind;  Mrs.  Steinmyer  slept  in  the  bed  with  me;  I  am  certain  of  that;  I 
don't  recollect  where  the  children  slept ;  there  was  Mrs.  Quinn's  children, 
Ellen,  Katie,  Barney  and  Johnny,  and  then  there  were  Mrs.  Steinmyer's 
child  and  Owen;  Owen  slept  with  me  and  Mrs.  Steinmyer's  child  slept  with 
me;  Mrs.  Steinmyer's  child  slept  in  the  crib  in  my  room  ;  sometimes  she 
would  take  it  in  bed  with  her ;  some  of  the  children  slept  in  the  back  room  ; 
I  don't  recollect  who  slept  in  the  back  room ;  I  don't  remember  how  many 
slept  in  the  back  room;  my  daughter  Kate  Hanlon  slept  in  the  back  third- 
story  room ;  Ellen  Quinn  slept  there,  I  believe;  I  don't  recollect;  no  one 
slept  in  the  front  second-story  room  ;  that  was  used  as  a  sitting-room  ;  no 
one  slept  in  the  front  second-story  room,  as  I  mind  of,  on  Sunday  night;  I 
went  to  bed  between  twelveand  one ;  I  got  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  • 
I  did  not  get  up  from  the  time  I  went  to  bed  until  I  got  up  at  five  in  the 
morning;  Mrs.  Steinmyer  went  to  bed  first;  I  did  not  see  her  go  to  bed;  T 
don't  know  what  time  she  went  to  bed;  when  I  saw  her  last,  before  she 
went  to  bed,  she  was  eating  ice-cream ;  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her  until 
I  saw  her  in  bed ;  I  left  the  back  second-story  room  first ;  I  left  her  sitting 
there;  that  was  when  I  went  out  with  Mrs.  Kelley;  when  I  came  back 
from  leaving  Mrs.  Kelley  I  went  in  the  kitchen;  I  went  from  there  in  the 
yard ;  from  there  to  the  water-closet ;  after  I  came  out  of  the  water-closet  I 
went  into  the  kitchen ;  I  stayed  in  the  kitchen  ;  I  did  not  stay  there  until  T 
went  to  bed  ;  I  remained  there  a  long  time  and  then  went  down  the  alley ; 
I  then  went  to  the  kitchen  and  stayed  there ;  I  went  out  again  to  the 
front  alley;  I  came  again  to. the  kitchen;  I  stayed  there;  after  I  came 
from  the  front  alley  I  stayed  in  the  kitchen  ;  I  cannot  say  how  lone  I 
stayed  there;  I  next  went  down  the  back  alley  to  hunt  for  my  little 
boy;  I  came  in  and  went  in  the  kitchen;  I  remained  there  for  some  time 
and  then  went  down  the  back  alley;  I  stayed  in  the  back  alley;  I  then  went 
in  Mrs.  Mohrman's,  wakened  my  little  boy,  and  took  him  into  my  house; 
I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  went  up  to  the  third-story  front  room  ;  I  did 
not  go  to  bed  then  ;  I  put  him  to  bed ;  I  came  down  and  fasteftfed  the  back 
door  ;  I  looked  out  of  the  front  third-story  window;  I  went  up  to  the  third- 
story  front  room  ;  I  next  went  to  bed,  and<remained  in  bed  until  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning ;  I  lived  in  the  house  on  Fifth  street  when  my  son  wad 
married;  I  don't  recollect  when  he  was  married;  I  could  not  say  when  he- 
was  married  ;  it  is  a  long  time  ;  it  was  in  the  papers  I  first  heard  that  mv 
son  was  suspected;  I  can't  tell  when  that  was;  he  was  in  prison  at  that 
time;  it  was  after  he  was  seht  to  prison  when  it  was  put  in  the  papers;  up 
to  that  time  I  had  heard  nothing  about  his  being  suspected  ;  I  did:  not  take 
particular  notice  of  his  clothing  any  more  than  at  any  other  time;  he  had 
no  pants  but  the  one  pair;  I  was  making  him  a  pair;  I  remember  he 
wouldn't  go  out  that  Sunday  because  I  hadn't  them  finished ;  he  had  live 
shirts;  he  did  not  change  his  shirt  on  Monday;  I  knew  he"  did  not  change 
his  shirt  on  Monday,  and  went  out  in  his  shirt  sleeves  on  Sunday ;  I  washed 
on  Tuesdays ;  I  could  not  say  how  many  days  he  wore  his  shirts  ;  I  washed 
every  Tuesday;  the  five  shirts  done  him  in  the  week  ;  I  passed  no  remarks 
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as  to  how  many  days  he  wore  them ;  he  did  not  change  his  shirt,  I  know 
he  went  into  town  on  Monday;  John  Hanlon  was  in  the  shop  when  i 
handed  the  lamp  to  his  wife;  his  wife  was  standing  by  the  shop  door  ;■  I  got 
the  lamp  on  the  mantel-piece  in  the  kitchen ;  it  was  lighted ;  there  wrrs 
another  light  in  the  kitchen;  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Kelley  that  evening  in  the 
shop ;  then  I  went  up  stairs  with  her ;  then  I  came  down  for  saucers ;  I 
attended  on  my  husband  when  he  had  the  sprained  knee;  we  got  medicine 
from  the  drug  store ;  we  got  soap  liniment  from  Mr.  Cufran's  drug  store 
on  Germantown  road,  below  Diamond ;  I  got  it  several  times  ;  we  had  no 
physician ;,  he  could  walk  a  little  bit ;  he  had  been  sick  a  week  ;  he  had 
been  sick  pretty  near  a  week  before  this  Sunday  night ;  I  can't  tell  what  we 
liad  for  breakfast  the  following  Monday  morning ;  I  can  tell  who  took 
breakfast;  my  husband  and  me  and  Ellen  Quinn,  and  John  and  his  wife; 
I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.  Steinmyer  had  breakfast  with  us  that  morning 
or  not ;  I  cooked  a  steak  that  morning ;  I  purchased  the  steak  on  Monday 
morning ;  we  had  bread  and  butter ;  I  had  nothing  else ;  there  was  a  wooden 
sill,  and  a  nail  driven  through  the  bottom  of  the  window  into  the  sill  along 
the  edge  of  the  window,  all  the  way  along ;  I  mean  the  small  cellar- window 
as  you  come  in  the  gateway  ;  a  nail  was  driven  in  the  top  of  the  window 
into  the  sill  that  sit  in  the  ground;  Jhere  was  no  window  sash  or  glazed 
window  there ;  there  was  a  little  board  set  on  for  the  cellar-window ;  the 
board  was  set  on  the  outside  of  the  window ;  before  it  was  nailed  it  was  on 
little  hinges,  leather  hinges;  it  lifted  up- and  down  outside;  the  hinges  were 
on  the  top  of  it ;  when  it  was  nailed  down  it  was  in  its  place ;  it  set  out  a 
little  at  the  bottom;  it  hadn't  sides;  the  hinges  kept  it  out  a  piece,  so  that 
when  we  opened  the  gate  it  would  push  against  it,  and  we  could  not  get  in ; 
when  it,  was  down  it  stood  out,  and  we  could  not  get  in ;  before  it  wa3 
nailed  it  stood  out ;  after  it  was  nailed  we  could  open  the  gate  with  it  down ; 
after  it  was  nailed  it  stood  out  a  little ;  the  nails  were  driven  at  the  bottom 
into  the  sill ;  I  don't  mind  when  I  was  last  in  the  yard  of  that  house ;  I  was 
there  when  *fe»hn  lived  there;  I  moved  away  in  April,  and  John  stayed 
there  until  November  or  December ;  I  was  there  not  long  before  John  left ; 
it  was  not  nailed  up  then  ;  the  flap  was  shut  down ;  I  took  wood  out  of  it 
after  John  left  there ;  it  was  open  then ;  he  told  me  himself'  he  put  bricks 
in  the  cellar;  they  were  under  the  cellar-window;  they  were  around  just 
like  they  were  throwed  down;  me  and  my  family  talked  about  the  occur- 
rences of  that  night  after  I  saw  it  in  the  paper;  after  John  was  arrested,  and 
while  he  was  in  prison,  I  talked  to  my  husband  and  my  family  about  it ;  I 
talked  to?  Mrs.  Kelley — to  alT  the  family;  we  talked  frequently  about  it; 
the  paper"  first  told  me  John  was  suspected  ;  I  don't  recollect  who  first  com- 
municated it  to  me. 

Ke-examined. — John  went  down  town  this  Monday ;  he  bought  things  on 
Monday  for  the  shop  ;  Monday  was  his  shopping  day. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Steinmyer  sworn. — I  am  John  Eanlon's  sister ;  I  am  a  mar- 
ried woman ;  I  am  staying  with  my  sister,  at  Germantown  road  and  Dia- 
mond street ;  in  September,  1868,  I  resided  in  Fifth  street  below  Diamond, 
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with  mother;  I  remember  the  evening  that  Mary  Mohrman  was  lost ;  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  was  in  the  front  second-story  room;  I  re- 
mained there  for  some  time ;  I  stayed  there  until  my  sister  Mary  (Mrs. 
Kelley)  called  me ;  I  went  in  the  back  room,  and  she  had  ice-cream,  and  I 
sat  and  helped  to  eat  it ;  John  and  his  wife,  mother,  and  Mary,  and  little 
Johnny  were  in  the  back  room ;  my  brother  John  was  sitting  up  in  bed ;  L 
I  can't  say  how  long  I  remained  there ;  I  went  upstairs  to  the  third  stoiy 
when  I  left  the  room  ;  the  front  third-story  room ;  my  little  girl  was  crying; 
I  went  to  bed  a  short  time  afterwards ;  I  recollect  the  little  cellar  door  in. 
the  yard;  it  projected  about  four  or  five  inches;  I  guess  further,  sixer 
peven  inches,  it  was  a  paved  yard  at  that  time ;  a  goat-stable  was  in  the 
yard  and  a  chicken-coop  were  both  together;  I  saw  the  yard  in  the  summer 
time  and  he  had  a  garden  there  ;  it  was  an  earthen  cellar,  or  earth  floor  ; 
there  was  some  kindling  wood  in  the  cellar,  and  a  horse-trough  lined  with 
silk  used,  as  a  refrigerator ;  we  kept  our„Yictuals  in  it ;  it  had  a  hole  in  it 
to  keep  ice  in  ;  the  hole  was  in  the  bottom ;  the  cellar  was  frequently  used 
while  we  were  there ;  I  frequently  was ;  there  was  no  rubbish  there  at  that 
time ;  there  was  a  narrow  partition  from  the  stairway,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  kitchen  was  on  the  south  side;  there  was  only  one  entrance  to  the  cellar 
in  the  house;  the  cellar  window  on  Fifth  street  was  a  plain  wire  window; 
it  was  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  it  had  a  lap  on  the  window  with  a  catch 
to  it  inside,  and  you  could  not  unhook  it  without  going  in  the  cellar ;  I 
can't  remember  whether  I  saw  my  brother  John  on  Monday ;  yes,  I  saw 
him  on  Monday  going  into  town ;  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine 
o'clock ;  I  was  going  in  town,  too ;  I  did  not  go  with  him  ;  I  next  saw  him 
Monday  evening  when  I  came  home  from  the  city  ;  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  or  six  o'clock  ;  he  was  standing  with  his  foot  on  Mrs.  Mohrman's  step  ; 
I  did  not  see  him  until  Tuesday  morning ;  Mr.  Strawhouer  was  reading  the 
evening  paper  the  evening  he  [John]  was  standing  at  Mrs.  Mohrman's  step ; 
there  was  a  piece  in  the  paper  about  the  child  being  lost;  I  saw  him  Tues- 
day morning  about  six  or  half  past  six  o'clock  ;  the  report  came  around 
that  the  child  was  found ;  my  sister  started  up  with  another  girl ;  him  and 
I  was  last ;  he  a  little  ahead  of  me  ;  we  were  running  ;  we  were  running  up 
to  see  the  child ;  I  did  not  see  the  child  ;  it  had  gone  ;  I  don't  know  what 
time  I  got  up  on  Tuesday  morning;  I  was  not  dressed  when  I  heard  tie 
report  that  the  child  was  found;  I  think  I  first  saw  John  in  the  barber-shop 
when  I  got  up ;  I  think  he  was  shaving  a  man ;  I  am  pretty  near  certain  he 
was;  when  my  mother  came  to  bed  Sunday  night  I  heard  that  the  child 
was  missed;  her  and  Owen  came  up  together;  I  don't  know  what  time  it 
was  when  Mrs.  Kelley  called  me ;  I  saw  my  brother  come  up  stairs  tha.t 
evening;  him  and  his  wife;  they  were  coming  up  the  stairs  ;  they  went  in 
the  back  second-story  room  ;  I  was  lying  on  the  settee ;  the  door  was  open  ; 
his  wife  had  a  little  lamp  in  her  hand;  it  was  a  little  fluid-lamp,  without  a 
globe;  I  don't  know  how  long  it  was  when  my  brother  went  in  the  room 
and  when  Mrs.  Kelley  called  me ;  I  think  it  was  ten  minutes ;  I  don't  know 
how  long;  I  don't  remember;  sometimes  he  would  wear  slippers;  I  can't 
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.■say  for  sure  what  kind  of  slippers  he  wore  at  that  time;  I  made  him  a 
psessnt  <©f  a  pair  ;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  the  pair  he  used ;  I  pre- 
sesStsed  him  with  a  pair  of  worked  slippers ;  worked  with  zephyr,  heavy 
soles  with  heavy  heels;  they  cost  me  $2.50  to  get  them  soled;  I  worked 
tr&em  myself;  I  don't  remember  any  other  slippers;  he  had  no  plush  slip- 
pers to  my  knowledge ;  I  did  not  live  there  always ;  I  slept  that  night  iu 
the  third-story  front  room ;  I  slept  with  mother,  Owen,  and  I  think  littl 
Katie  Quinn,  and  my  little  Jennie  ;  I  saw  Mrs.  Quinn  that  night ;  I  think 
she  laid  on  the  floor  when  I  saw  her,  in  the  third-story  front  room. 

Cross-examined. — No  person  but  myself  was  in  the  front  second-story 
room;  the  settee  in  this  room  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  next  to  the 
alley ;  the  settee  is  like  all  settees,  with  arms ;  it  had  a  made-cushion  on  it, 
and  a  pillow ;  the  cellar  window  on  Fifth  street,  I  think,  was  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  adjoining  houses ;  there  was  a  row  of  houses — the  fronts 
•were  all  alike  at  that  time ;  when  John  went  to  town,  on  Monday  morning, 
I  think  he  had  a  straw  hat  on  ;  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  it  was  a  straw  hat, 
light  pants,  dark  coat ;  I  did  not  take  notice  if  he  had  a  vest  on ;  I  went 
out  before  he  did,  but  he  was  ready  to  go  out  before  I  went  on  Tuesday 
morning ;  I  think  he  had  the  same  pants  on ;  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  ;  I 
don't  think  he  had  a  hat  on ;  he  had  not  a  hat  on ;  I  think  he  was  bare- 
headed ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  he  was  ;  I  did  not  ask  him  to  go ;  I  went 
as  soon  as  I  got  my  shoes  on ;  T  think  he  got  ahead  of  me ;  he  did  not  leave 
the'  customer  he  was  shaving ;  I  am  not  sure  he  was  shaving,  but  I  think  ne 
was  shaving  a  man;  the  pillow  was  on  the  settee,  next  to  the  window;  the 
cushion  at  the  end  of  the  settee  was  higher ;  I  was  afterwards  in  that  room 
after  John  had  gone  away ;  there  had  been  no  alteration  in  that  room 
during  that  time ;  the  front  room  was  separated  from  the  second-story  back 
"by  a  partition ;  we  went  to  the  back  room  through  a  narrow  short  window ; 
tbe  entry  was  on  the  south  side ;  the  foot  of  the  staircase  that  led  to  the 
third  floor  was  right  alongside  of  the  door  that  led  to  the  second-story  front 
room ;  the  settee  was  almost  as  long  as  the  room ;  a  chair  could  go  in  one 
<sad ;  the  east  end ;  that  was  all  that  was  between  it  and  the  partition  ;  when 
i  was  lying  *full  length  upon  that  settee  it  was  a  good  deal  longer  than  my 
body ;  it  might  have  been  one  foot  longer  than  me ;  but  I  don't  think  it 
was  the  size  of  ordinary  settees  in  use  by  private  families ;  I  did  not  see  the 
clock  that  evening,  or  a  watch ;  there  was  no  clock  in  that  room ;  there 
were  two  clocks  in  the  house,  both  down  stairs;  I  did  not  hear  the  time 
strike;  I  don't  remember;  Mrs.  Quinn  was  not  in  bed  when  I  went  to  bed; 
she  was  down  stairs ;  I  don't  know  where  she  was ;  I  last  saw  her  that 
evening  when  mother  and  Owen  came  to  bed ;  she  was  lying  on  the  floor 
alongside  of  my  baby's  crib  ;  sTie  went  down  stairs  to  make  my  baby  some 
farina ;  I  saw  her  last  up  in  my  room  ;  I  don't  remember  seeing  her  any- 
where else  than  in  my  room ;  I  don't  think  I  did ;  I  was  not  down  stairs  all 
that  afternoon  and  evening ;  I  was  sick ;  I  remember  the  gate  that  led  out 
into  the  front  alley;  the  hinges  were  on  the  west  side;  when  I  went  into 
the  alley;  the  g;ite  opened  inside  in  the  yard;  the  hinges  were  on  the  east 
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side ;  they  were  on  the  east  side ;  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of  using  that 
gate ;  they  continued  to  use  it  up  to  the  time  we  left  the  house ;  I  think 
Lazelle,  on  Germantown  road  above  Diamond,  made  up  the  slippers  I 
worked  for  my  brother ;  I  think  it  was  the  Christmas  before  that,  T  made 
them  for  my  husband,  and  they  were  too  large  for  him,  and  he  would  never 
wear  them,  and  I  gave  them  to  John ;  I  first  talked  about  the  occurrences 
of  the  evening  about  eight  or  nine  months  ago ;  it  might  not  be  so  long ;  I 
do  not  remember  who  all  I  talked  to ;  I  first  told  my  mother ;  I  first  saw  it 
in  the  paper ;  I  went  up  to  her  house  and  told  her  what  I  remembered  ;  I 
told  my  sister,  my  husband,  and  Fanny  Mohrman,  who  was  living  with  me; 
I  talked  about  it  frequently;  the  horse  trough,  which  was  used  as  a  re- 
frigerator, was  on  the  east  side ;  it  was  not  under  the  window ;  it  was  set  up 
from  the  ground  ;  it  was  not  on  anything ;  there  was  no  cover  to  it ;  we 
kept  bread  and  butter  in  it  on  ice ;  he  used  to  use  the  ice  in  the  shop ;  he 
would  keep  it  in  the  trough ;  that  was  the  reason  why  we  kept  the  victuals 
there ;  we  did  not  keep  the  victuals  there  when  we  kept  the  chickens  there ; 
the  trough  was  in  the  stable;  the  stable  was  where  Conathy's  house  is  now; 
there  were  two  doors ;  one  led  from  the  entry  into  the  kitchen,  and  one  into 
the  shop ;  the  door  from  the  entry  and  the  shop  opened  into  the  shop ;  the 
kitchen  was  one  step  lower  than  the  entry,  and  two  steps  higher  than  the 
yard  ;  before  Conathy's  house  was  built  there  was  a  stable  in  the  rear  of 
the  lot ;  there  was  nothing  else ;  the  yard,  I  think,  was  a  little  larger  before 
Conathy's  house  was  built ;  we  had  a  garden  then  in  the  yard,  a  little  piece 
back  of  the  kitchen;  when  my  brother-in-law  built  Conathy's  house  he 
paved  the  yard  over;  the  goat  eat  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden ;  before 
Conathy's  house  was  built  there  was  one  water-closet ;  the  other  was  added 
after  it  was  built ;  I  think  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  think  they 
tore  down  a  part  of  our  water-closet  in  building  it ;  they  tore  down  one 
side  of  it ;  that  was  about  three  years  ago. 

lie-examined. — I  remember  the  Monday  morning  that  Mary  Mohrman 
was  missed;  fcdon't  remember  whether  I  was  out  in  the  yard  that  morning; 
I  was  out  in  the  water-closet  early,  before  daylight;  my  sister-in-law  was 
with  me  (John's  wife);  I  don't  remember  being  there  after  that-,  I  could  see 
in  the  privy  at  that  time  ;  there  was  no  blood  or  trace  of  blood  there  at  that 
time;  I  don't  remember  being  in  the  cellar  on  Monday  ;  I  might  have  been 
there  on  Tuesday,  for  I  often  went  after  the  victuals ;  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day ;  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  blood  or  traces  of  blood 
there,  or  any  blood  on  the  stairs  leading  to  it,  or  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the 
yard,  or  on  any  part  of  the  little  window,  the  sill,  or  any  part  of  the  wood 
belonging  to  it. 

Re-examination  direct. — I  did  not  examine  any  part  of  it  to  see  if  there 
was  any  blood  upon  it;  if  it  had  been  there  I  would  have  seen  it;  I  did  not 
examine  the  stairs  to  see  if  there  were  any  blood  or  traces  of  blood  there ; 
I  did  not  examine  the  kitchen  for  that  purpose,  or  the  Yard,  or  the  liule 
window,  or  the  sill  belonging  to  it ;  I  never  thought  of  blood  being  there, 
but  if  there  had  been  blood  I  would  ha,ve  seen  it. 
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Owen  Hanlon  was  sworn. — I  am  a  brother  of  the  prisoner ;  I  am  going 
on  15 ;  I  remember  September,  1868 ;  I  reside  at  2055  North  Fifth  street 
with  mj  father  and  mother ;  I  remember  the  Sunday  that  Mary  Mohrman 
was  missed ;  I  was  playing  on  the  cellar-door  at  the  comer  of  Orkney  and 
Diamond  streets  that  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening ;  Lewis  Mohrman  and 
John  Strawhouer  were  playing  with  me;  this  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day ;  I  cannot  say  what  time  it  was;  it  was  after  dinner;  it  was  before  dark; 
I  took  dinner  that  day  in  my  mother's  house ;  did  not  see  John  that  day 
after  he  [John]  closed  the  shop ;  he  closed  the  shop  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  that  was  before  dinner ;  that  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  that  I  remember ;  I  was  helping  him  working ;  I  lathered  a  man 
and  combed  the  hair ;  he  had  on  a  light  striped  shirt,  light  pants  with  dark 
stripes  down  the  legs ;  I  next  saw  him  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table ;  it  was  Monday ;  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  time  I  saw  him ;  I  don't 
know  the  time;  it  was  before  breakfast;  at  the  breakfast  table  he  had  on 
the  same  shirt  and  pants  that  he  had  on  Sunday  when  I  was  working  with 
Mm  ;  I  next  saw  him  after  breakfast  in  the  shop ;  I  was  sitting  in  the  chair 
reading  the  paper ;  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was  then ;  I  don't  know  when 
I  next  saw  him ;  I  don't  remember  having  seen  him  on  Tuesday ;  I  was  not 
in  the  yard  on  Monday  morning  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  I  was  in  the 
yard  on  Monday  afternoon ;  I  was  not  in  the  water-closet  that  I  remember 
of;  I  was  in  the  cellar  on  Monday,  in  the  afternoon;  there  was  no  blood 
ihere  that  I  saw ;  I  went  there  to  get  a  stick  to  go  out  in  the  woods  to  see 
If  we  could  see  anything  of  the  man  with  Mary  Mohrman  ;  Lewis  Mohrman, 
John  Strawhouer,  and  John  Crees  went  with  me;  we  all  had  sticks;  we 
came  back  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  a  small  pile  of  kindling 
wood  was  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar,  and  a  water  trough  in  the  other ;  I  re- 
member the  cellar  window;  I  can  describe  it;  the  cellar  window  was  nailed 
down — the  back  one ;  it  stuck  out,  and  when  we  went  to  ope|*  the  gate  it 
stopped  the  gate ;  the  cellar  window  was  used  for  chickens  to  go  in ;  it  was 
msed  for  chickens  to  go  in  before  Conathy's  house  was  put  up ;  we  got  a 
goat  stable  built  then,  and  got  an  apartment  on  top  for  chickens ;  we  had 
no  goat  stable  before  Conathy's  house  was  put  up ;  we  kept  them  in  the 
horse  stable;  the  horse  stable  was  where  Conathy's  house  is  now;  when 
the  goat  stable  was  put  up,  an  apartment  was  put  on  for  the  chickens ;  the 
cluokens  were  removed  from  the  cellar  to  the  coop  on  top  ;  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  apartment  on  top  of  the  goat  stable;  the  window  was  then 
nailed  down;  it  had  pieces  of  board  on  the  side,  and  when  the  flap  was 
raisud  up,  with  a  stick  under  it,  the  gate  would  not  open ;  [the  witness  de- 
scribed the  window  with  a  book ;]  then  there  was  a  board  on  the  bottom  • 
then  it  went  against  the  board ;  then  my  father  drove  jiails  along  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  stick  wafc  put  under  the  bottom  to  let  the  chickens  in  first ;  it  re- 
mained nailed  down  until  we  had  kft;  I  could  not  say  exactly  when  we 
keft;  it  was  a  good  while  after  that  occurrence  happened;  there  was  nothing 
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in  the  cellar,  up  to  the  time  we  left,  but  a  small  pile  of  kindling  wood  in 
one  corner,  and  a  water  trough  in  the  other ;  before  I  left  I  seen  no  bricks 
or  rubbish  in  the  cellar  ;  I  was  in  the  house  after  I  left ;  John  and  his  wife 
remained  in  the  house  after  my  father  and  mother  left ;  I  returned  to  the 
house  after  I  had  removed  from  the  house  with  my  father  and  mother ;  I 
was  in  the  cellar ;  there  was  a  good  bit  of  rubbish  and  bricks  in  the  cellar. 

Cross-examined. — I  went  back  to  the  house  after  I  had  moved  away 
about  a  month  or  so ;  I  went  back  the  next  Sunday  after  we  moved ;  there 
were  no  bricks  there  then ;  I  was  down  in  the  cellar  the  Sun-day  after  we 
moved ;  I  dropped  a  three-cent  piece  through  the  steps  ;  I  had  to  go  down  ; 
it  fell  through  a  hole ;  I  went  down  in  the  cellar ;  the  second  time  T  went 
back  I  went  down  for  the  shovel  to'  cut  grass  sods  with ;  I  never  went  down 
after  that  that  I  remember  of;  there  was  a  good  bit  of  rubbish  and  bricks 
there  ;  there  was  ashes  there ;  I  went  to  John's  house  after  that  frequently ; 
I  would  be  there  all  the  time  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  when  we  kept 
chickens  in  the  cellar  they  roosted  on  sticks  by  the  cellar  window ;  right 
under  the  window ;  we  kept  goats ;  we  kept  nothing  else  but  goats  and 
chickens ;  my  brother-in-law  had  a  horse  there  before  Conathy's  house  was 
built  up ;  (my  brother-in-law,  John  Kelley ;)  we  kept  a  cat  about  the  house ; 
we  did  not-keep  a  dog  that  I  remember;  we  had  a  little  yellow  dog  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  had  it  the  night  that  Mary  Mohrman  was  killed  ;  we 
had  it  when  we  lived  in  Fifth  street ;  we  took  it  with  us  when  we  moved 
from  Fifth  street ;  it  run  all  around ;  John  did  not  keep  a  dog  when  we 
moved  away ;  sometimes  the  little  yellow  one  would  follow  us  and  go  there; 
I  do  not  know  where  the  little  yellow  dog  is  now  ;  the  dog-catchers  got 
him,  so  my  aunt  said ;  I  do  not  remember  when  they  got  him ;  I  saw  Mrs. 
Kelley  that  Sunday  evening  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Diamond ;  I  was 
then  looking  for  Mary  Mohrman  ;  I  think  I  was  just  going  tb  ask  mother 
if  I  could  go  and  look  for  Mary  Mohrman,  when  she  was  standing  at  the 
corner;  my  mother,  Mrs.  Kelley,  her  little  boy,  and  Mrs.  Mohrman  were 
standing  there;  Mrs.  Mohrman  had  been  looking  for  her  daughter  before 
that;  I  had  not  been  with  Mrs.  Mohrman  before  that;  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Fischer  that  night  that  I  remember. 

To  Judge  Ludlow. — I  saw  my  sister,  Mrs.  KeUey,  at  the  corner,  talking 
with  my  mother. 

Ke-examined. — I  spoke  of  the  shovel  for  grass  sods,  to  put  in  the  garden 
after  the  bricks  were  tore  up  ;  the  garden  in  Fifth  street;  the  one  that  John 
was  making;  I  was  there  nearly  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  help  John  , 
the  balance  of  the  week  I  used  to  be  playing  around ;  I'd  be  to  school ;  I 
used  to  help  him  on  Sunday  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  sometimes; 
sometimes  he  closed  the  shop  at  twelve  and  one  o'clock;  then,  again,  if 
there  were  any  in  it  would  last  until  two  o'clock  before  he  got  done ;  he 
used  to  wear  boots ;  I  remember  him  having  one  pair  of  slippers,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  that  time  or  not;  they  were  dark  black  cloth, 
worked  on  the  top  with  zephyr ;  I  don't  remember  any  other ;  I  was  not 
with  him  when  he  purchased  slippers. 
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Mary  Quinn  recalled  by  the  Commonwealth. — I  left  that  house  about  ten 
cTclock ;  I  went  directly  home  from  Hanlon's  ;  my  house  was  at  Second  and 
Diamond  streets ;  my  father's  name  is  Barney  Quinn ;  I  don't  know  where 
he  was  on  that  night ;  I  do  not  remember  when  I  saw  him  last ;  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  stay  at  Hanlon's  that  night  was  because  I  always  lived  at 
Seconl  and  Diamond,  and  I  had  to  be  there;  I  did  not  live  at  home;  my 
mother  lived  at  Second  and  Jefferson,  I  think ;  she  kept  house ;  I  did  not 
•see  John  Hanlon  that  I  remember. 

Re-examined. — I  went  home  that  night  at  Second  and  Diamond,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Kelley  lived  there ;  Mr.  Patrick  Kelley's  wife  was  a  relative  of 
mine ;  that  is  the  house  I  was  going  to,  and  did  go  to ;  she  was  my  cousin ; 
ehe  was  a  sister  of  the  prisoner  ;  I  lived  there  from  the,  time  I  was  small ;  I 
did  not  live  at  home. 

Mrs.  Ann  Quinn  sworn. — I  am  a  married  woman),;  my  husband  is  alive; 
he  lives  upon  Apple,  below  Diamond ;  he  carries  the  hod ;  I  have  a  family ; 
I  have  five;  four  home  and  one  does  not  live  there;  Mary  does  not  live 
there;  that  was  the  girl  that  was  last  on  the  stand;  she  was  living  with  Pat 
Kelley  ;  she  is  now  living  with  my  sister;  there  are  four  others;  the  eldest 
is  named  Ellen ;  I  could  not  tell  her  age ;  she  was  christened  on  Palm  Sun- 
day ;  she  was  eight  days  old  ;  it  was  in  a  spare  book,  but  the  children  tore 
it  out ;  her  father  put  it  down;  Mary  is  the  eldest ;  Ellen  is  the  next*  there 
was  one  between  them,  Edward;  Edward  is  dead;  I  can't  tell  Ellen's  age; 
I  don't  know  how  old  she  is ;  Katy  is  the  next ;  I  can't  say  how  old  she 
is ;  I  don't  know  any  of  their  ages,  to  be  perfect ;  Barney  is  the  next ;  I 
cannot  tell  how  old  he  is ;  there  was  one  betwixt  them ;  Katy  is  more  than 
ten  years  old  ;  Barney  is  next  to  her ;  oh,  my  !  yes,  Barney  is  seven  years 
old  ;  I  can't  tell  how  old  he  is ;  oh,  he  is  more  than  seven,  but  I  can't  say 
whether  he  is  ten ;  Johnny^is  next ;  he  is  not  seven ;  he  is  past  five ;  he 
was  born  the  month  before  March ;  I  can't  say  the  year ;  that  is  what  I 
got;  that  is  all  the  children  I  have;  I  am  John  Hanlon's  aunt ;  he  was 
living  on  Fifth  street,  below  Diamond,  when  the  child  was  missing ;  I  was 
living  on  Front,  below  Master;  my  husband  was  with  me;  I  remember  the 
Sunday  on  which  this  little  child  was  missed ;  I  was  at  home  after  dinner, 
and  my  husband  was  in  liquor,  and  I  could  not  stay  in  the  house,  so  I  took 
my  little  boy  in  my  arms  to  take  him  to  my  sister's,  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  said  they  would  not  stay  behind  me,  so  we  all  went  together  to  my 
sister's ;  my  sister  was  Mrs.  Hanlon,  the  mother  of  John ;  I  could  not  tell 
the  time  I  left  my  house  to  go  to  John's  house,  that  afternoon ;  it  was  after 
dinner ;  we  generally  have  dinner  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock ;  my 
husband  was  there  before  I  left,  and  in  liquor  ;  that  is  the  reason  I  left ;  I 
don't  know  what  time  I  reached  my  sister's ;  I  can't  say  how  long  it  was 
after  dinner ;  when  I  got  there  dinner  was  over  ;  no  one  was  there  but  my 
sister's  husband  lying  on  the  settee  in  the  kitchen ;  I  went  in  the  back  way; 
1  went  up  that  street;  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street;  I  went  through 
an  alley ;  I  went  up  the  back  street ;  I  went  up  the  alley  and  in  the  back 
kitchen  ■  Mr.  Hanlon  was  there  ->n  the  settee ;  I  stayed  there  for  a  long 
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linn1  with  my  baby  on  my  knee,  and  it  went  to  sleep  and  I  took  it  upstairs 
:\nd    laid  it  on  the  bed  with* Mrs.  Steinmyer's  baby,  in  the  front  room,  the 
garret  one ;  I  mean  the  third  story ;  I  came  down  stairs  again ;  I  stayed 
there  then  until  the  lights  were  lit ;  I  stayed  in  the  back  kitchen ;  I  could 
not  tell  the  hour  the  lights  were  lit ;  there  was  no  clock  in  the  kitchen  ; 
there  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen  ;  the  girls  were  going  in  and  out ;  Mr. 
Hanlon  was  in  the  back  kitchen  ;  he  was  here  all  the  time ;  I  saw  John's 
mother;  I  saw  John  himself;  he  came  in  and  his  mother  came  in;  his 
mother  came  first,  and  he  came  after ;  I  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  and  his 
wife  was  with  him ;  his  wife  asked  his  mother  for  a  light,  and  his  mother 
lighted  the  light  and  gave  it  to  his  wife ;  his  wife  went  first  and  he  went 
after  her  up  stairs ;  I  heard  Mrs.  Kelley's  voice  after  awhile,  John  Kelley's 
wife,  as  I  thought  a  going  up  stairs ;  she  did  not  come  in  the  kitchen ;  well, 
I  heard  the  dishes  rattling  ;  there  was  a  dresser  in  the  passage  as  you  went 
up  stairs ;  I  stayed  in  the  kitchen  a  good  while,   a  couple  of  hours  and 
more  ;  I  then  went  to  the  garret    to  see  my  little  boy ;  when  I  saw  my 
little  boy  I  lifted  Mrs.  Steinmyer's  baby  and  put  it  in  the  crib ;  I  rocked 
it ;    it   was  worrying   and   crying ;    I  took   a   pillow   and  laid    it   down 
upon  the  carpet  and  laid  down  beside  the  crib ;  I  stayed  there  for  awhile 
until  I  heard  Mrs.  Steinmyer  come  up ;  she  went  away ;  she  stayed  at  a 
distance    and     did    not    come    near    me    or    the    baby ;    I  came    down 
stairs  after ;  it  was  not  an  hour  after  she  left   that   I   came  down  stairs ; 
I   stayed  in   the  kitchen ;  no   one  was   there   but  Mr.  Hanlon ;    I   could 
not  tell  how  long  I  stayed  there  ;  I  went  up  stairs  after  a  good  long  while  ; 
I  went  to  see  about  my  little  boy ;  I  went  into  John  Hanlon's  room,  and 
he  was  lying  in  bed  with  his  wife ;  I  went  in  and  took  the  lamp  which 
burned  on  the  mantel-piece ;  I  went  up   into  the  garret  then,  and  Mrs, 
Steinmyer's  baby  was  there  ;  I  took  the  lamp  down  with  me  and  left  it  on 
John  Hanlon's  mantel-piece,  and  he  was  in  bed  ;  I  went  then  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  I  went  to  the  back  door ;  I  opened  the  door  and  heard  voices 
of  the  people  talking  at  the  bottom  of  the  alley  on  the  back  street ;  I  went 
there  to  get  clothes  to  change  the  baby ;   Mrs.  Hanlon  was  at  the  alley 
talking  to  the  neighbors;  I  went  down   to  her;   I  came  back ;   she  came 
with  me ;  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  she  got  the  baby's  night-clothes ;  I 
went  up  stairs  and  changed  the  baby,  and  took  the  light  off'  of  John  Han- 
lon's mantel-piece;  this  was  the  second  time;  after  I  changed  the  baby  1 
came  down  and  left  the  lamp  on  the  mantel-piece ;  I  stayed  in  the  kitchen 
a  good  while ;  I  got  up  and  went  to  a  little  shelf  where  they  kept  things  on, 
and  I  got  a  paper  of  maizena ;  I  got  it  there  to  make  the  baby's  food ;  I 
went  to  the  fire  and  it  was  low,  and  I  went  up  stairs  and  got  the  lamp  from 
the  mantel-piece  again ;  I  went  into  the  cellar  to  get  some  kindling-wood, 
and  I  went  all  around  to  look  for  some  big  pieces  of  wood,  they  were  all 
email  pieces ;  I  could  not  see  anything  but  that,  and  I  took  it  up  and  made 
the  baby  feed  ;  I  took  the  baby  up  stairs,  and  I  stayed  there  until  the  clock 
struck  twelve ;   stayed  there,  when  my  sister   came  up,  and  she  lifted  the 
window  and  asked  if  they  had  got  any  word  of  the  little  girl,  and  I  stayed 
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up  stairs  a  good  white  after ;  I  took  the  lamp  and  left  it  on  John  Kanlon's 
mantel-piece  again,  and  he  was  lying  in  his  bed ;  I  stayed  in  the  back 
kitchen  pretty  much  through  the  night ;  Mr.  Hanlon  was  lying  on  the 
settee,  and  there  was  a  lamp  burning  in  the  kitchen  all  night ;  I  saw  John 
the  next  morning  ;  I  could  not  tell  the  time  ;  I  was  not  there  Monday  even- 
ing ;  I  left  on  Monday ;  it  was  a  good  while  on  in  the  morning ;  I  was  not 
in  the  barber-shop  to  see  the  time ;  oh,  yes,  it  was  after  breakfast ;  I  came 
through  the  day;  after  I  left  Hanlon's  I  went  to  where  I  lived,  to  Front 
street,  below  Master;  I  took  none  of  my  children  when  I  went  first;  I  came 
up  through  the  day ;  I  went  up  to  my  sister's  through  the  day,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day;  I  did  not  stay  there  that  night;  I  did  not  stay  any  time 
much  ;•  I  did  not  sleep  there  Monday  night ;  I  took  my  little  boy  up ;  I  was 
not  a  half  hour  when  I  come  back ;  I  left  all  the  rest  of  my  children  be- 
hind;  I  did  not  sleep  Sunday  night;  I  mean  I  did  not  stay  at  Hanlon's 
house  Monday  night;  the  children  slept  at  my  own  house  where  I  lived,  I 
believe  ;  I  don't  remember  whether  they  were  all  home  on  Monday  night ; 
such  a  thing  as  blood  could  not  be  in  the  cellar,  for  I  looked  all  around  for 
some  large  pieces  of  wood. 

Cross-examined. — I  was  looking  for  wood  ;  I  did  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  blood  ;  the  kindling-wood  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs ;  I  went  to  look  for  large  pieces  of  wood  ;  the  wood  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  a  piece  from  the  stairs ;  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  Was 
in  the  middle  of  the  cellar ;  I  said  that  the  kindling-wood  wag  in  the  middle 
of  the  cellar,  and  I  went  all  around  it  to  look  for  large  pieces ;  they  were 
small  pieces ;  a  coal  oil  lamp  bufned  in  the  kitchen  all  night ;  it  was  lit  in 
time  to  light  the  lamps  just  at  dark ;  it  was  burning  in  the  kitchen  from 
the  time  it  was  lit  all  night ;  the  lamp,  in  Hanlon's  room  burned  without  a 
globe  ;  it  had  no  chimney ;  I  guess  it  was  a  coal  oil  lamp,  but  that  I  can't 
say;  it  had  no  chimney  to  it;  I  don't  know  what  burned  inside  of  it, 
whether  it  was  fluid  or  coal  oil ;  the  lamp  in  the  kitchen  was  a  large  lamp 
— a  good-sized  lamp  to  carry  about  in  the  hand  ;  my  children  slept  that 
night,  I  believe,  in  the  front  garret ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that ;  I  don't  know 
really ;  I  could  not  say ;  I  did  not  see  them  go  to  bed  ;  only  the  little  boy, 
Barney,  and  Katie  ;  I  did  not  see  Ellen  go  to  bed  ;  Johnny  was  the  baby  ; 
he  slept  in  the  front  garret ;  I  rocked  the  baby ;  I  saw  John  Hanlon  on 
Sunday  when  he  came  in  to  go  to  bed  ;  that  was  the  first  I  saw  of  him ; 
I  was  at  Hanlon's  at  tea-time  on  that  Sunday ;  I  was  not  there  when  they 
were  all  at  tea ;  I  went  up  to  put  my  baby  to  sleep ;  I  went  up  stairs  when 
they  were  setting  the  table ;  I  saw  the  family  at  the  table  when  I  came 
down  ;  I  did  not  see  John  Hanlon  there ;  I  think  it  was  about  six  o'clock, 
or  somewhere  there,  when  they  had  tea ;  I  don't  remember  whether  the 
lights  were  lit ;  I  don't  mind  that  whether  the  lights  were  lit  then  or  not  ; 
oh,  yes,  the  lights  were  lit  when  I  took  the  baby  up  stairs,  sure  enough  ; 
oh,  they  had  tea  before  they  lit  the  lamp ;  I  can  hardly  remember  now ;  I 
can't  say  on  account  of  taking  my  baby  up  stairs ;  that  is  the  reason  I  don't 
remember;  my  sister  cleared  away  the  tea  table  (Mrs.  Hanlon);  I  did  not 
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take  any  notice;  of  any  one  assisting  her ;  I  saw  no  one  but  her  at  that  time 
about ;  I  do  not  know  where  John's  wife  was  when  they  were  clearing  away 
the  table ;  I  did  not  see  John  go  out  of  the  house  that  evening ;  he  could 
have  gone  out  of  the  kitchen  while  I  was  there  without  my  seeing  him; 
before  night  he  could,  but  not  afterward ;  I  could  not  answer  whether  he 
could  go  out  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock ;  I  know  nothing  about  the  time; 
he  could  not  have  gone  out  after  the  lights  were  lit ;  I  call  it  dark  after  the 
lights  were  lit ;  such  a  thing  as  his  going  out  after  the  lights  were  lit  could 
not  be,  for  I  had  been  up  and  down  all  night ;  he  did  not  go  out  after  he 
went  to  bed  ;  after  he  went  to  go  to  bed  he  took  the  light,  and  that  is  all  I 
know ;  I  don't  know  nothing  at  all  after  they  got  the  light  and  went  up 
stairs ;  I  did  not  see  him  go  out  between  the  time  the  lights  were  lit,  and 
the  time  I  saw  him  go  up  stairs  ;  I  did  not  see  any  lights  lit  but  the  one 
his  mother  handed  to  his  wife ;  I  seen  his  mother  light  the  light ;  there 
was  a  lamp  burning  in  the  kitchen  when  she  lit  the  lamp ;  I  don't  know 
how  long  the  lamp  was  lit  that  was  burning  in  the  kitchen ;  I  was  up  stairs 
with  my  baby,  and  it  was  lit  when  I  came  down ;  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  was  down  stairs;  I  know  nothing  about  the  time;  I  was  uneasy  about 
my  children ;  my  children  all ;  my  baby  was  not  sick ;  I  was  uneasy  all 
the  time;  that  is  the  reason  I  can't  tell  what  time  it  was  ;  I  was  there  when 
John  Hanlon  took  up  the  bricks  to  make  the  garden;  I  thought  I  would 
speak  of  it ;  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  I  put  the  baby  in  the  crib ; 
I  can't  tell  the  time ;  it  was  middling  late. 

Here  the  Court  took  a  recess  until  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock. 

Afternoon    Session. 

The  court  reassembled  at  quarter  to  three  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Ann  Quinn  resumed. — At  the  time  I  first  went  up  stairs  I  put  Mrs. 
Steinmyer's  baby  in  the  crib  ;  it  was  lying  asleep  ;  the  time  I  first  went  up 
my  baby  went  asleep  on  my  knee ;  when  I  went  up  the  second  time  I  was 
uneasy  about  my  baby,  and  when  I  came  down  the  lamps  were  lit ;  one 
lamp  was  lit ;  I  can't  tell  the  time  I  first  got  to  Hanlon's  house ;  there  was 
no  one  there  but  Mr.  Hanlon  and  me  when  I  first  went  in,  and  my  children 
who  were  with  me ;  I  could  not  tell  how  long  it  was  when  I  first  took  my 
baby  up  stairs;  I  was  up  a  good  while;  one  lamp  was  lit  when  I  came 
down;  they  were  partly  getting  up  from  taking  their  supper;  I  can't  tell 
who  they  were;  they  were  all  around;  I  can't  say  about  the  darkness  out- 
side ;  there  was  a  lamp  lit ;  Mrs.  Hanlon  was  there  at  tea ;  Mrs.  Hanlon,  my 
sister ;  I  did  not  go  out  again  after  I  came  in ;  I  could  not  tell  how  long  I 
remained  in  the  kitchen  when  I  came  down  at  tea  time  until  I  went  out  of 
it  again ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  time ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  stayed  there 
an  hour;  I  don't  know  nothing  about  the  time;  I  can't  tell;  I  stayed  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  I  stayed  there  until  I  went  up  to  look  after  my 
baby;  I  did  not  take  Mrs.  Steinmyer's  baby  out  of  the  crib  that  time;  both 
the  children  were  asleep ;  my  little  boy  and  Mrs.  Steinmyer's  baby  ;  I  came 
down  again:  T  was  not  up  very  long  first  at  that  time;  I  did  not  stop  long; 
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it  was  before  Mrs.  Kelley  came  I  mentioned  what  I  have  said  now ;  1  think 
I  did ;  at  least  I  should  ;  I  stayed  down  a  good  long  time ;  a  long  time  ;  I 
don't  know  how  long,  more  than  an  hour;  I  don't  know  how  much  longer: 
I  then  went  up  stairs  again;  when  I  went  up  this  time  Mrs.  Kelley  was 
away  long ;  I  took  the  lamp  off  of  John  Hanlon's  mantel-piece ;  he  was  a 
laying  ic  bed  with  his  wife ;  when  I  got  up  stairs  I  looked  at  my  little  boy 
first ;  he  was  asleep ;  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Steinmyer's  little  girl ;  I  took  the 
lamp  and  put  it  on  John  Hanlon's  mantel-piece ;  he  was  a  laying  there  still  ; 
I  came  down  again  and  opened  the  kitchen  door,  and  heard  them  talking 
up  the  alley ;  the  first  T'saw  was  my  sister;  there  were  a  great  many  there; 
I  turned  to  go  up  in  the  kitchen  again,  and  she  got  the  baby's  night 
clothes ;  when  I  went  up  I  did  not  stay  long,;  I  came  right  down ;  I  took 
the  lamp  up  with  me  to  look  at  them ;  I  took  a  lamp  up  the  previous  time ; 
I  took  a  lamp  up  the  second  time  ;  I  got  the  lamp  off  John  Hanlon's  mantel- 
piece; he  was  laying  in  bed  with  his  wife;  I  was  not  in  John  Hanlon's  room 
before  Mrs.  Kelley  came ;  I  did  not  go  up  before  Mrs.  Kelley  came ;  I  did 
not  say  I  went  up  and  took  a  lamp  before  Mrs.  Kelley  came ;  I  went  up 
first  and  they  were  asleep ;  I  was  not  up  before  Mrs.  Kelley  came ;  I  went 
up  a  long  time  after  Mrs.  Kelley  went ;  I  went  up  and  found  them  sleeping ; 
I  went  up  and  found  the  child  sleeping ;  I  did  not  stay  very  long ;  I  took 
the  lamp  into  the  room ;  I  saw  John  Hanlon ;  I  think  I  went  into  John 
Hanlon's  room  for  the  lamp  four  times,  and  put  it  back  again ;  every  time 
I  took  it  T  went  back  again ;  I  mentioned  three  times  I  went  into  the  room ; 
I  could  not  tell  whether  I  told  Mr.  Brewster,  in  answer  to  his  questions, 
that  I  went  in  the  room  for  the  lamp  more  than  three  times,  or  no ;  I  did 
not  see  Mrs.  Steinmyer  when  I  went  up  stairs :  I  did  not  hear  where  she 
was ;  when  I  first  went  up  the  baby  was  sleeping;  I  heard  her  voice;  she 
did  not  come  near  me ;  Mrs.  Steinmyer  came  up  the  stairs ;  she  came  so 
that  I  could  see  her,  and  she  turned  away ;  I  don't  know  where  she  went ; 
when  I  came  down  stairs  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Hanlon  ;  I  did  not  see  her  that 
time;  I  could  not  tell  how  long  I  stayed  down  stairs  before  I  went 
up  again;  I  went  up  for  to  see  my  little  boy;  when  I  went  up  again  it 
was  a  good  while;  I  took  the  light  off  of  John  Hanlon's  mantel-piece,  and 
he  was  lying  in  bed ;  I  went  and  looked  at  the  children ;  they  were 
both  asleep;  I  don't  know  where  Mrs.  Hanlon  got  the  baby's  night 
clothes ,  I  don't  know  where  Mrs.  Steinmyer  was  at  this  time ;  I  did  not 
see  her  at  that  time;  I  was  not  in  any  room;  I  was  only  in  John  Hanlon's 
room  getting  the  lamp ;  that  was  the  only  room  I  was  in  ;  I  changed  the 
baby  up  stairs  in  the  garret,  not  where  Mrs.  Steinmyer  was ;  not  in  her 
room ;  I  only  seen  her  the  once ;  it  was  not  on  the  stairs ;  I  was  in  the 
garret,  and  she  was  a  distance  from  me;  she  had  just  come  in  the  door;  she 
seen  me  with  the  baby  and  she  turned  back;  I  did  not  see  her;  I  don't 
know  if  she  saw  me ;  I  guess  it  was  when  I  was  changing  the  child — yes,  it 
was,  that  is  right;  I  don't  know  where  she  went;  I  took  a  pillow  and 
Tocked  the  baby  in  the  crib ;  I  don't  know  what  time  this  was ;  I  can't  tell 
whether  it  was  after  eleven  o'clock ;  I  did  not  say  before  the  recess  that  it 
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<ssras  eleven  o'clock ;  I  might  have  said  it,  I  don't  know  ,  1  heard  the  clock 
strike  twelve;  I  could  not  tell  how  long  it  was  before  t-n-elve  ;  I' made  feed 
between  the  time ;  I  could  not  tell  the  time  I  remained  in  the  kitchen  ; 
there  was  no  time  ;  there  was  no  clock  in  the  kitchen  ;  I  made  the  feed  for 
Mrs.  Steinmyer's  baby  ;  my  baby  slept  all  night ;  it  was  a  big,  healthy 
baby :  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Stein myer  when  I  fed  the  baby ;  I  don't  know 
whether  Mrs.  Steinmyer  was  in  bed  or  not ;  I  know  nothing  about  it;  I 
stayed  there  until  my  sister  came  up ;  after  I  fed  the  baby ;  it  struck  twelve 
before  I  fed  the  baby  a  good  while  ;  I  was  up  stairs  in  the  garret  when  it 
struck  twelve ;  my  sister  came  up  near  one  ;  pretty  near  one  ;  as  near  as  I 
can  think  I  stayed  up  stairs  a  long  while  after  she  came;  I  could  not  tell 
how  long,  for  she  left  the  room  again ;  I  don't  know  whether  she  went  into 
another  room  again  ;  I  took  the  lamp  and  put  it  in  John  Hanlon's  room  ;  I 
did  not  see  her  again  that  night  after  she  left  the  room  ;  I  did  not  see  no 
one  but  Mr.  Hanlon  when  I  went  down ;  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Steinmyer  when 
I  went  down ;  I  don't  know  whether  she  was  in  the  front  third-story  room  ; 
I  did  not  see  her  in  bed  at  all ;  old  Mrs.  Hanlon  was  there  at  tea  ;  when  I 
came  down  she  cleared  away  the  ta'ble  ;  I  could  not  tell  how  long  she  re- 
mained there  ;  she  did  not  remain  an  hour  or  two  ;  I  t;ould  not  tell ;  it  waa 
not  half  an  hour ;  I  could  not  tell  the  time ;  she  was  not  there  long  after 
the  table  was  cleared  ;  I  was  in  the  kitchen  when  she  left  it ;  the  reason  I 
could  not  sleep  that  night  was  because  I  was  uneasy  about  my  children,  and 
my  husband  was  drunk  ;  I  did  not  lie  down  except  when  I  rocked  the  child ; 
when  I  went  into  John  Hanlon's  room  I  saw  him  ;  I  could  not  go  in  with- 
out seeing  him;  the  bed  was  right  "forninst"  the  door;  I  returned  the 
lamp  after  I  fed  the  baby ;  I  took  it  and  placed  it  on  John  Hanlon's  mantel- 
piece again ;  he  was  lying  in  bed  ;  I  could  not  tell  when  I  first  heard  that 
John  was  suspected  of  this  crime:  he  was,  "x?.  "ear  as  I  can^think  upon 
it,  three  weeks  arrested  oei^re  i  nuard  of  it :  j  don't- ■  mi'id  who  first  told  it 
to  me;  I  did  not  talk  to  any  members  of  the  Hanion  familv  what  I  could 
testify  to  her ;  I  never  spoke  to  her  about  it;  1  'c'\d  to  her  that  I  could  say 
the  same  at  any  place;  that  is  all  I  said  to  her  .  I  never  told  hei  all  that  I 
have  said  to-day;  I  did  not  tell  her  all  the  facts  that  I  have  testify *}  to  here 
to-day ;  all  that  I  said  was  that  I  could  testify  to  what  I  knew,  that  what  I 
knew  I  could  say  at  any  place;  I  never  told  her  what  I  knew;  I  never 
came  over  it ;  I  never  told  any  other  members  of  the  family;  I  did  not 
speak  to  any  one  of  the  kind  of  questions  asked  me ;  such  questions  as  [ 
have  been  asked  to-day;  I  said  I  was  there  that  night,  and  could  tell  all  L 
knew;  I  never  spoke  to  any  one  about  it;  I  never  talked  to  Mrs.  Hanlon 
or  her  daughters  about  it;  I  was  not  at  Hanlon's  house  on  the  Tuesday  after; 
I  waa  in  my  bwni  house  .  [  guess  Front  street,  below  Master ;  I  don't  know 
the  number;  L  am  not  sure;  we  live  back,  on  the  west  side;  I  did  not  go 
to  Hanlon's  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steinmyer  recalled. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — Do  you  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  you  made  in  your  testi- 
mony yesterday. 
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Yes,  sir ! 

Mr.  O'Neill.— Do  it. 

I  made  a  mistake  yesterday  when  I  spoke  about  the  slippers  where  they 
were  made  at;  I  could  not  say  positively  where  they  were  made  at;  I 
thought  they  were  made  at  Dalzel's ;  it  was  my  sister  got  them  made,  and  I 
paid  for  them ;  I  was  sick  at  the  time ;  Mr.  Becker,  Second,  above  Diamond, 
made  them. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — When  you  found  out  your  mistake  did  you  go  to  see  Mr 
Becker  ? 

Yes,  sir,  I  went  right  away ;  I  subpoenaed  Mr.  Becker ;  he  is  here. 
Mr.  O'Neill. — You  said  your  sister  got  them  made;  is  she  here;  what  is 
her  name  ? 

My  sister  Annie ;  she  is  married  ;  her  name  is  Ann  Kelley ;  I  lived  in 
New  York  before  this  trial  commenced ;  my  husband  is  there ;  he  is  a 
barber. 

Cross-examined.— He  has  been  there  about  five  weeks ;  I  have  lived  in 
New  York  about  three  weeks.     ■ 

Justice  Becker  sworn. — I  live  2104  North  Second  street;  I  keep  a  shoe 
store ;  I  know  Mr.  Kelley 's  wife ;  she  lives  three  doors  below  me,  but  I 
don't  know  his  first  name ;  I  don't  know  his  first  name ;  I  think  his  first 
name  is  Pat,  but  I  don't  know  ;  I  can  remember  about  three  or  four  years 
ago;  Mrs.  Kelley  came  into  my  store  with  a  pair  of  slipper  uppers;  she 
wanted  me  to  put  the  bottoms  on  them ;  I  did  it ;  I  can't  remember  whether 
it  was  cloth  or  knit,  but  I  think  it  was  cloth ;  I  think  it  was  $2.50  or  $2.75 
that  I  charged;  I  put  on  white  sole  leather;  white  bottom  stuff;  they  were 
double  soles ;  I  can't  tell  any  more  whether  they  were  high  heels  or  not. 
Cross-examined. — I  mean  by  a  couple  of  lifts  that  they  make  a  low  heel. 
John  Jlanjon,  Sr.,  sworn. — I  am  about  fifty-five;  I  am  the  father  of  the 
prisoner;  there  are  seven  children  living;  I  am  a  laborer — all  kinds  of 
laboring;  I j remember  the  Sunday  the  little  child  was  lost;  I  was  then 
living  on  Fifth  street,  below  Diamond ;  my  family  was  living  there  with 
me ;  only  those  who  were  not  married ;  and  some  of  them  ;  John  was  living 
with  me;  I  remember  the  afternoon  of  that  day;  I  was  in  the  house;  in  the 
back  part ;  in  the  back  kitchen  ;  I  was  lying  on  the  settee ;  don't  remember 
whether  I  was  lying  on  it  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  laid  down  after  I  got  my 
dinner;  I  laid  there  all  night;  I  had  a  sprained  knee;  I  had  had  it  about 
a  week  at  that  time;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  John,  my  son,  that  after- 
noon ;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  pass  through  the  kitchen  that  night ; 
no  man  passed  through  the  kitchen  that  night ;  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
him  the  next  morning ;  I  spent  the  entire  night  on  the  settee  ;  I  spent  the 
next  night  there;  no  men  passed  through  the  kitchen  Monday  night;  I 
paid  no  notice ;  I  don't  remember  seeing  John  on  Tuesday ;  I  was  out  in 
the  yard  on  this  Monday ;  I  was  out  in  the  water-closet ;  there  was  no  blood 
there  that  I  seen  ;  I  saw  none  in  the  yard ;  I  remember  the  cellar- window 
on  the  back  part  of  the  house ;  there  was  a  cover  to  it ;  it  was  closed  at  that 
time ;  the  cellar  at  that  time  had  nothing  in  it  but  some  light  kindling 
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jvood,  a  spade;  and  a  pitchfork,  and  some  kind  of  a  watering-trough,  which 
was  put  in  out  of  the  stable ;  it  was  used  for  keeping  ice  in  before  I  got  it ; 
it  was  bestowed  to  me ;  there  were  no  bricks  there  then  ;  I  moved  away 
from  there  I  think  in  the  April  after  that  happened;  I  left  Johnny  and  his 
wife  there ;  this  thing  at  the  cellar-window  was  used  for  closing  the  window 
up ;  when  we  had  the  chickens  in  the  cellar  it  was  open ;  when  they  were 
taken  away  I  nailed  it  down. 

Cross-examined. — I  occupied  that  settee  from  the  time  I  got  my  knee 
hurt,  nearly  three  weeks ;  I  can't  tell  who  passed  through  the  kitchen  the 
first  night  that  I  occupied  the  settee ;  I  can't  tell  who  passed  through  the 
kitchen  the  last  night  I  occupied  the  settee  ;  during  the  three  weeks  I  occu- 
pied the  settee  my  family  came  in  and  out  the  kitchen  frequently. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10. 

WlTNESSE3   FOR   THE   DEFENCE. — EXCITEMENT   UNABATED. 

Henry  Hoffman  sworn. — I  live  at  No.  817  Charlotte  street;  I  am  a  bar- 
ber ;  I  know  Hanlon  ;  he  lived  at  Fifth  and  Diamond  in  1868  ;  he  was  there 
in  the  spring  of  1868 ;  I  was  there ;  I  can't  tell  what  time  of  the  year  1868  -r 
at  the  time  I  was  there  he  was  making  a  garden ;  I  saw  him  make  it ;  he 
tore  up  the  bricks,  and  dug  it  up  awhile,  and  after  that  he  made  a  small 
fence ;  the  bricks  were  laying  on  one  side  of  the  yard ;  I  don't  know  where 
he  put  them ;  I  saw  the  garden  completed ;  it  was  not  so  very  large ;  a  very 
small  garden  ;  it  was  not  sodded  when  I  saw  it. 

Cross-examined. — I  saw  it  several  weeks  after ;  I  can't  fix  the  time ;  it 
was  in  summer ;  I  think  it  was  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mrs.  Ann  Kelley  sworn. — I  am  a, married  lady  ;  my  husband's  name  is 
Patrick  Kelley;  I  live  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Diamond  ;  I 
know  Mr.  Becker ;  he  is  a  shoemaker ;  he  lives  in  Second  street,  above  Dia- 
mond, third  floor ;  I  ordered  .him  to  sole  a  pair  of  slippers ;  he  did  it ;  I 
ordered  it  about  the  third  or  last  week  in  June,  1868 ;  I  got  them  about  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  same  year ;  my  sister  Lizzie  got  them  ;  they  were  black 
cloth  slippers,  worked  with  zephyr,  double  soles;  they  had  heels. 

Cross-examine^. — I  did  not  see  or  know  that  the  officers  had  been  at 
Dalzell's  last  Monday  night;  I  did  not  see  or  know  that  they  had  been 
there  on  Tuesday  night. 

James  M.  Fletcher  sworn. — I  was  Coroner  Daniel's  clerk  in  1863  ,  I  re- 
member the  occurrence  of  Mary^lohrmau's  death ;  there  was  an  inquest; 
it  commenced  the  8th  and  ended  on  the  30th  of  September,  1868  ;  there 
were  four  meetings,  the  8th,  11th,  15th,  and  30th;  I  was  present  at  each 
onq  of  those  meetings;  I  was  present  as  clerk  for  the  Coroner;  I  took  notes; 
the  original  notes  are  torn  up ;  you  have  a  copy  of  tUem ;  they  were  toru 
up,  I  believe,  when  Coroner  Daniels  went  out  of  office;  I  can't  say  by 
whom ;  maybe  by  me;  I  can't  say  if  I  saw  them  torn  up ;  there  were  a  good 
many  loose  papers,  and  I  guess  they  were  among  the  rest ;  they  wore  writ- 
ten in  lead  pencil ;  the  copy  is  in  the  book  and  you  have  a  copy  ;  Mr.  Danieis 
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has  the  book,  I  believe,  [book  handed  to  witness;]   this'  is  the  Coroner's 

evidence. 

j 

Cross-examined.— I  was  the  Coroner's  clerk  six  years ;  in  the  course  or 
that  time  I  took  notes  of  a  number  of  cases ;  I  never  had  occasion  to  make 
alterations  or  interlineations  in  the  original  notes ;  oh,  no,  I  frequently  had 
to  make  alterations  and  interlineations  in  the  original  notes  as  I  took  them 
down;  I  can't  recollect  any  particular  case  now;  I  cannot  tell  whether  1 
made  any  in  the  Mohrman  case;  when  I  came  to  copy  them  off  I  copied 
them  correctly ;  I  did  not  take  any  notes  down  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers ;  I  did  not  take  them  down  phonographically. 

To  Mr.  O'Neill.- — All  the  murder  cases  that  appear  in  this  book  were 
taken  down  in  my  "time.     I  have  appeared  in  other  cases. ' 

Witness  was  then  asked  by  Mr.  O'Neill  to  reveal  the  testimony  beforo 
the  Coroner.  I  have  it  here,  Caroline  Dinglacker.  (Here  the  witness  read 
the  evidence  submitted  before  the  Coroner.) 

Mr.  O'Neill/ — You  gave  me  a  copy  of  it,  I  believe  you  said  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  handing  him  a  paper.- — Is  that  a  cdpy  ? 

Witness. — That  is  in  my  own  handwriting ;  the  copy  furnislied  you  com 
pares  with  the  book. 

Caroline  Landman,  Emma  Brown,  Isabella  Martin,  Anna  Zett,  Caspar 

Bond,  George  J.  Link, Emery,  Caroline  Dinglacker,  Emma  Busch, 

Samuel  Fluck,  Martha  Kennedy,  Emma  Springer,  Louisa  Eice,  and  Dr.  E, 
B.  Shapleigh  were  examined  as  witnesses.     • 

To  Mr.  Hagert. — I  clon't  remember  what  time  Caroline  Dinglacker's 
statement  was  taken ;  she  was  not  sworn ;  the  examination  took  the  form 
of  a  conversation  between  her  and  the  Coroner ;  she  being  excited,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  anything  couldbe  gotten  out  of  her;  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  the  room  ;  children  and  grown  persons ;  I  think 
the  witnesses  were  examined  in  the  order  I  read  them ;  I  don't  remember  ; 
no  counsel  was  present ;  no  one  represented  the  Commonwealth ;  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  there  were  the  names  of  a  number  of  streets  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  O'Neill  offered  the  evidence  of  Caroline  Dinglacker  in  evidence. 

Louisa  Adams  swoim*. — I  am  married ;  I  was  married  the  next  year  after 
this  happened ;  before  that  my  name  was  Louisa  Rice  ;  I  am  the  Louisa 
Rice  examined  before  the  Coroner ;  I  remember  the  night  of  Mary  Mohr- 
man being  missing  ;  I  was  standing  on  th^corner  of  Fifth  and  Susquehanna 
avenue,  between  church  time  and  the  letting  out  of  church  ;  I  was  talking 
to  a  young  gentleman  ;  I  saw  a  man  passing  up  on  the  left-hand  side,  up 
towards  Susquehanna  avenue;  he  had  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  the  child 
was  crying ;  he  says,  "  Don't  cry,  Mary,  I  will  give  you  five  cents,  I  am 
your  uncle ;"  the  child  was  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  had  a  pink-and- 
white  dress  on  ;  the  man  had  on  dark  clothes  and  a  black  cap  drawn  over 
his  eyes  ;  he  passed  on  up  towards  Dauphin  street ;  up  Fifth  to  Dauphin  ; 
that  is  all  1  saw ,  I  told  the  Coroner  this  ;  I  was  not  there  when  Caroline 
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Dinglacker  was  there ;  when  I  was  there  a  dress  was  shown  me ;  I  recog- 
nized it  as  the  dress  the  little  child  had  on  when  carried  in  the  man's  arms* 
Cross-examined. — I  was  standing  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Sus- 
quehanna avenue,  Mrs.  Glick's  corner ;  I  had  been  there  but  half  an  hour ; 
I  was  talking  to  a  joung  gentleman ;  his  name  was  David  McGruay  ;  I  was 
waiting  until  the  lady  got  ready  to  come  out — the  one  he  went  to  see ;  she 
was  in  the  house  at  that  time,  2221  Reese  street,  above  Susquehanna 
avenue;  I  was. standing  at  the  corner,  near  the  house  more;  the  man  was 
right  across  the  other  side  by  the  brickyard ;  he  had  reached  the  corner  of 
Susquehanna  avenue  when  I  saw  him — the  brickyard  corner ;  when  I  last 
saw  him  he  was  going  up  towards  Dauphin  street ;  he  had  passed  Susque- 
hanna avenue;  I  did  not  turn  to  look  after  him ;  I  said  nothing  to- Mr; 
McGuay  about  it  at  the  time ;  I  had  been  in  the  house  before  I  came  to  the 
corner — my  own  house;  I  went  home  when  I  left  the  corner;  I  did  not  see 
the  clock  at  all  that  evening ;  I  did  not  hear  the  time  strike ;  I  did  not  take 
any  notice ;  when  the  people  were  going  to  church  I  was  standing  on  the 
corner;  I  had. been  standing  on  the  corner  about  five  minutes  when  I  saw 
the  people  going  to  church ;  I  did  not  know  Mary  Mohrman;  he  was  carry- 
ing the  child  sitting  up  on  his  right  arm ;  the  child  was  crying  ;  she  was  sitting 
pretty  quiet ;  the  child  did  not  cry  so  very  loud;  I  don't  remember  whether 
there  were  a  good  many  people  sitting  on  their  steps  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth 
street ;  I  don't  think  there  were  any  sitting  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  street ;  I 
did  not  pass  along  from  Susquehanna  avenue  to  Diamond,  but  I  could  see  all 
the  way  down ;  I  could  see  all  the  way  up  to  Dauphin  street,  but  I  don't 
think  there  were  any  out  because  they  all  go  to  church  ;  I  know  a  great  many 
there;  I  heard  the  next  morning  (Monday  morning)  that  Mary  Mohrman 
was  lost ;  my  mother  told  me ;  I  stayed  at  the  corner  about  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  after  I  saw  the  man  with  the  child ;  I  suppose  he  was  about  half  way 
up  between  Susquehanna  avenue  and  Dauphin ;  I  did  not  hear,  it  after- 
wards ;  I  did  not  take  any  notice  whether  it  cried  after  it  passed  me  or  not; 
I  did  not  take  notice  Avhwther  the  child's  dress  was  a  high-neck  dress  or 
low-neck ;  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  saw  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  child  or 
not;  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  the  bare  arms  of  the  child;  I  did  not 
see  the  child's  face;  I  saw  the  back  of  the  child's  heal;  it  was  bare-headed  ; 
I  noticed  nothing  on  its  head ;  I  did  not  notice  any  blue  ribbons  on  its 
head  ;  I  did  not  notice  ribbons  of  any  color  on  its  head  ;  I  suppose  I  oould 
have  seen,  it  was  light  enough,  but  I  did  not  take  any  notice;  I  could  take 
notice  of  the  dress  because  it  was  pink  and  white;  it  was  not  a  pink  dress 
with  white  stripes;  they  were  pink  stripes;  the  other  color  was  white ;  it 
was  a  white  dress  with  pink  stripes;  I  did  not  see  the  man's  face;  he  had 
his  cap  pulled  over  his  face ;  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  his  face  at  all;  I 
don't  know  as  I  did  notice  the  lower  part  of  his  face;  I  supposed  that  it 
was  a  white  man ;  I  could  tell  by  his  hands  that  he  was  a  white  man  ;  I 
did  not  see  both  hands ;  I  only  saw  the  right  hand ;  the  left  hand  Avas  not 
covered  or  concealed  by  the  dress;  he  was  moving  her  up  on  his  arm,  that 
is  how  I  seen  his  left  hand;  the  dress  was  over  his  right  arm  ;  he  had  the 
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dbild  on  the  right  arm  all  the  time  I  saw  him;  I  did  not  know  where  Mrs. 
Mohrman  lived  at  that  time;  I  lived  at  that  time  near  a  sqifare  above  ;  I 
did  not  know  it  until  the  next  morning ;  I  did  not  know  who  she  was ;  my 
mother  knew  it ;  I  did  not  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Mohrman  about  it,  for  I  had  no 
time ;  it  was  on  Wednesday  morning  or  Wednesday  afternoon ;  I  was 
before  the  coroner ;  the  detectives  came  to  see  me  about  it. 

Emma  Criger  sworn. — In  September;  1868,  I  lived  on  Otis  street ;  it's  up 
town,  the  first  street  above  Norris  ;  I  remember  the  Sunday  on  which  Mary 
Mohrman  was  missed;  I  heard  that  a  child  was  missing,  and  then  went  up- 
and  told  them  what  I  had  seen ;  I  went  to  the  Nineteenth- ward  station- 
house ;  I  was  examined  by  the  Coroner  on  the  following  Tuesday  after; 
I  was  sworn  ;  I  was  examined  under  the  name  of  Emma  Springer ;  I 
was  walking  up  Dauphin  street,  and  as  I  got  to  Fifth  and  Dauphin  I 
saw  a  man  carrying  a  child ;  he  had  the  child  on  his  right  arm ;  she 
was  crying  and  hollering  for  "my  mommy;"  he  says,  "Don't  cry,  sissy, 
for  I  am  your  unele;"  he  says,  "I  will  give  you  five  cents;"  he  put 
bis  left  hand  into  his  pocket;  he  gave  her  something,  whether  it  was 
five  cents  or  not  I  can't  tell ;  he  crossed  across  the  crossing  to  the  right 
hand  side  of  Dauphin ;  he  was  a  tall,  slim  man,  light  pants  and  a  light 
coat ;  he  had  two  patches  on  his  coat ;  one  in  the  shape  of  a  V  and  the 
other  a  square  patch,  and  a  black  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes ;  he  walked  very 
light,  as  if  he  had  on  no  shoes ;  I  think  he  had  a  sandy  goatee  and  a  sandy 
m-oustache ;  I  am  not  certain  ;  when  he  spoke  to  the  child,  he  spoke  broken 
English ;  he  walked  up  Dauphin  to  Eeese ;  then  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face 
and  threw  something  into  the  weeds ;  I  could  not  see  what  it  was ;  he 
walked  through  Eeese  street  to  York ;  that  is  the  last  I  saw  of  him  that 
time ;  about  ten  o'clock  I  saw  him  coming  back ;  I  was  going  home  at 
that  time ;  they  were  building  at  Howard  and  Dauphin,  and  when  he  seen 
me  he  we\it  up  Howard  street ;  he  had  not  the  child  with  him  at  that  time ; 
he  walked  lame,  as  if  his  right  foot  was  shorter  than  the  left  one ;  I  told 
Taggart,  and  I  think  it  was  the  lieutenant  of  the  Nineteenth  ward,  about 
his  throwing  something  into  the  weeds;  Taggart  and  two  other  detectives,- 
I  think,  Louisa  Eice,  and  myself  went  up  ;  he  asked  me  to  show  him  what 
place  it  was  I  saw  him  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face  and  throw  it  into  the 
weeds ;  Taggart  then  searched  the  weeds  and  I  left ;  it  was  on  a  rainy  day ; 
about  a  week  after  I  saw  the  same  man  at  Water  and  Callowhill ;  it  was  on 
a  Saturday  night,  and  it  was  raining ;  I  went  up  and  told  them  in  the  Nine- 
teenth-ward station-house  right  away  that  I  had  seen  the  man  ;  Lieutenant 
WitcraM  and  two  other  police  came  down;  I  came  down  with  them  at  the 
uthe;  again  they  got  down  he  had  disappeared;  that  is  all  that  I  can  re- 
member. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  been  married  since  last  March ;  my  husband's 
fiaarne  is  Jacob  Criger ;  he  lives  in  Court  alley,  between  Brown  and  Coates, 
and  Beach  and  Front  streets ;  he  is  a  stone-cutter ;  my  name  was  Emma 
Springer  before  I  was  married;  I  lived,  in  September,  1868,  in  Otis  street; 
&he  first  street  above  Norris,  I  think,  between  Memphis  and  Sepviva ;  I  first 
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keard  that  there  was  a  child  missing  on  the  8th  of  September  from  the  peo- 
ple talking,  on  Frankford  road ;  I  did  not  hear  whether  they  said  the  child 
had  been  found  ;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day that  I  went  to  Alderman  Heins',  at  the  station-house;  I  had  not  heard 
that  the  child  had  been  found;  I  did  not  tell  Alderman  Heins  what  I  said 
here ;  he  told  me  to  tell  him  what  I  saw,  and  to  give  the  rest  in  at  the  Coro- 
ner's inquest ;  I  did  not  know  all  until  I  saw  the  man  on  the  Saturday  night 
following;  that  was  the  night  I  seen  him  at  Water  and  Callowhill ;  I  told 
them  all  the  rest  but  that  on  Saturday  night;  he  told  me  if  I  seen  anything 
of  him  not  to  let  any  one  know  it  but  himself;  he  said  in  case  I  seen  any- 
thing again  to  give  it  in  at  the  Coroner's  inquest;  I  told  Alderman  Heins 
all  I  told  here,  except  seeing  the  man  on  Saturday  night ;  I  was  examined 
a  week  after  they  held  an  inquest  over  the  child ;  Louisa  Rice  and  small 
children  were  examined  that  day;  I  don't  know  who  they  were;  I  told  at 
the  Coroner's  all  that  I  told  here;  all  but  that  about  Mr.  Taggart  and  the 
detectives ;  it  was  not  until  after  that  that  they  examined  the  weeds ;  then 
Taggart  and  I  did  not  go  up  to  examine  the  weeds  until  I  gave  in  the  evi- 
dence to  the  Coroner ;  I  was  at  Fifth  and  Dauphin  streets  when  I  first  saw 
this  man  at  the  corner;  I  was  just  crossing  the  corner  on  the  left  side;  I 
don't  remember  the  crossing;  I  was  going  up  Dauphin  street,  towards 
Frankford  road ;  I  was  crossing  Fifth  street  when  I  saw  the  man ;  the  man 
was  crossing  Dauphin  street  when  I  first  saw  him;  he  crossed  from  Fifth, 
and  went  up  Dauphin ;  he  was  crossing  at  this  corner ;  I  don't  remember 
which  corner ;  on  the  right  hand  going  up  ;  on  the  east  side ;  he  crossed 
Dauphin,  and  then  crossed  Fifth  street,  and  went  up ;  I  saw  him  cross  Fifth 
street,  when  he  went  up  Dauphin  ;  he  orossed  Dauphin  street  first ;  I  was 
going  towards  Germantovvn  road  ;  then  I  turned  and  looked  at  him  ;  after 
he  left  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Dauphin  he  went  up  towards  Reese  street; 
he  went  up  Reese ;  I  don't  remember  what  is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Reese;  I  did  not  go  up  Reese;  I  kept  on  out  Dauphin  to  Germantown 
road  ;  one  of  the  patches  was  down  under  the  sleeve,  and  the  other  upon  the 
back;  the  patches  were  darker  than  the  coat;  he  had  on  a  black  cap  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  light  pants  and  light  coat;  I  can't  tell  whether  it  was  a  linen 
coat;  I  did  not  see  the  child's  face,  because  he  held  the  child's  face  to  him 
when  the  child  commenced  crying;  he  turned  the  child's  face  away  when- 
ever he  saw  me  coming  towards  the  side  he  was  walking  on ;  to  the  right 
while  he  was  crossing;  he  held  it  away  so  that  I  could  not  look  at  its  fae<; 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  gave  it  to  the  Coroner  or  Alderman  Heins  or 
not,  it  has  been  so  long  since;  I  don't  know  what  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket;  he  pulled  it  out  with  his  left  hand;  he  carried  the  child  on  his 
right  arm  ;  he  moved  his  arm,  the  one  which  he  was  carrying  it  on  ;  he 
lifted  her  up;  he  moved  her  head  away ;  he  did  not  use  his  left  hand  to  her 
at  all ;  he  turned  it  away  so  that  I  could  not  notice  her  face ;  I  don't  know 
which  way  he  turned  it;  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Hagert. — Did  you  not  say  to  the  Coroner,  "  Don't  cry,  sissy,  I  am 
your  uncle,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  five  cents?" 
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Witness. — I  did  not  explain  it  that  way  ;  he  was  at  Reese  and  Dauphin 
when  he  stopped  and  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face  and  threw  something  into 
the  weeds;  I  don't  know  what  it  was;  I  told  them  at  the  Coroner's  that  I 
thought  that  he  had  a  false  moustache,  but  I  could  not  say  positively  about 
it ;  I  said  he  had  a  false  moustache,  that  he  pulled  it  off  and  threw  it  in  the 
weeds,  but  I  did  not  say  I  knew  him  by  his  face. 

Morton  McMichael  sworn. — I  was  Mayor  of  the  city  in  September,  1868 
I  issued  my  proclamation  on  the  9th  of  September,  offering  a  reward  of 
$1,000 ;  it  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  on  the  10th  of  September,  186S 

Cross-examined. — I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  my  possession. 

Afternoon   Session. 

The  Court  reassembled  at  quarter  past  three  o'clock. 

Emma  Criger  resumed. — When  I  was  before  the  Coroner  I  told  him  that 
the  man  walked  light,  as  though  he  had  no  shoes;  they  had  a  man  up  at 
the  Nineteenth  Ward  station-house  that  I  thought  looked  very  much  like 
him ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since ;  I  don't  know  whether  anything  was  done 
with  him ;  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  that  I  saw  him  at  Water 
and  Callowhill ;  he  was  standing  in  front  of  a  liquor  store ;  I  was  down  at 
a  dance  ;  Billy  Kelley  kept  the  place. 

Albert  E.  Hallowell  sworn. — I  am  thirteen  years  old ;  I  live  at  914 
Montgomery  avenue-,  I  live  with  my  grandfather;  my  grandfather's  name 
is  Joseph  Oat;  he  is  a  carpenter;  I  remember  the  time  Mary  Mobrman 
was  lost;  I  saw  a  man  in  Montgomery  avenue;  he  was  about  five  feet  in 
height,  sandy  goatee  and  moustache ;  I  saw  him  two  days  after  I  heard  of 
the  Mary  Mohrman  affair;  I  saw  him  first  at  Ninth  and  Montgomery 
avenue;  he  was  walking  around;  it  was  half-past  six  in  the  evening;  he 
went  up  Sisty  street,  in  one  of  the  cellars ;  he  spoke  to  me ;  there  was 
nobody  else  with  me  at  that  time;  I  went  over  home  and  told  my  grand- 
father; I  went  into  the  house  and  got  him  something  to  eat;  I  took  it  to 
him  ;  he  talked  to  me  then ;  he  stayed  there  and  ate  the  bread ;  T  did  not 
do  anything ;  Joseph  Gallagher  was  with  me  then ;  he  is  a  boy  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  ;  the  man  went  down  to  the  flagman's  box ;  Frank  Phillips 
is  the  flagman  of  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown  Railroad; 
it  was  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  railroad  and  Montgomery  avenue  ;  I 
followed  him ;  he  left  a  bundle ;  not  before  it  was  into  my  grandfather's 
house  did  I  see  it ;  it  was  there  one  day ;  it  was  tied  up ;  he  gave  the  bundle 
to  Frank  Phillips ;  he  went  around  to  the  cellars  again ;  I  got  him  two 
wheelbarrows,  and  he  made  a  bed  out  of  them ;  the  watchman  came  and 
drove  him  away ;  Thomas  Blackburn  was  the  watchman,  my  grandfather's 
private  watchman;  he  went  into  the  cellars  of  new  houses  on  Sisty  street; 
they  were  unfinished  ;  the  walls  were  just  a  getting  built  up  ;  he  went  down 
Tenth  to  Jefferson  ;  this  was  about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock ;  he  went  up 
Jefferson  to  Twelfth,  down  Twelfth  to  Master,  down  Master  to  Amboy, 
through  Amboy  to  Jefferson  again,  then  he  went  into  a  lager  beer  saloon 
at  Jefferson  and  Mervine,  and  stayed  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
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hours;  then  he  came  out  and  raced  us  up  to  Jefferson  or  Oxford;  that  is 
all  about  that ;  he  had  a  cap  on  his  head  when  I  first  saw  him ;  he  stuck  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  I  gave  him  a  straw  hat;  he  raced  Joseph  Gallagher  and 
me ;  I  went  down  to  Tenth  and  Master,  and  got  a  police ;  I  followed  him 
about  because  he  looked  suspicious,  and  I  suspected  him  of  the  murder ;  I 
went  for  the  police,  and  he  arrested  him;  only  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  appearing  against  him,  and  they  let  him  go ;  my  grandfather  took  it 
to  the  station-house  the  next  morning  and  left  it ;  I  saw  it ;  I  saw  it  open 
there  were  two  gray  flannel  shirts,  a  fine  tooth-comb  and  a  coarse  comb,  a 
tooth-brush,  castile  soap,  and  an  old  pair  of  pants,  with  the  seat  torn  out 
one  of  the  shirts  had  blood  upon  it  down  around  the  waist ;  the  pants  were 
light  blossom  color ;  blotches  of  blood  were  on  the  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
legs  ;  I  was  brought  here  to-day  for  the  first. 

No  cross-examination. 

Joseph  C.  Oat  sworn. — I  reside  at  914  Montgomery  avenue;  I  am  a 
house  carpenter  and  builder;  the  former  witness  is  my  grandson;  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  advertisement  coming  out  with  a  reward  for  the  mur 
derer  of  Mary  Mohrman,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  bundle  at  Ninth 
street  and  Montgomery  avenue ;  I  asked  to  see  it,  and  untied  the  bundle ; 
we  took  it  into  my  house  and  examined  it ;  it  contained  a  pair  oT  light- 
colored  pantaloons,  with  blood  spots  upon  them,  two  grayish  shirts,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  one  of  which  was  what  I  took  to  be  blood,  the 
inside  lining  of  an  overcoat,  a  tooth-brush,  a  large  comb,  a  fine  comb,  a  hair- 
brush, and  a  piece  of  castile  soap ;  the  back  and  seat  of  the  pants  were  cut 
out;  it  looked  to  me  like  a  fresh  cut;  the  edge3  looked  as  though  cut;  I 
was  brought  here  yesterday ;  I  detained  the  bundle  until  that  night,  by  the 
advice  of  a  policeman,  and  the  next  morning  I  sent  it  down  to  Tenth  and 
Thompson  streets,  to  the  station-house. 

Cross-examined. — Sisty  street  is  a  small  street  east  of  Tenth,  running 
south  of  Girard  avenue ;  I  went  to  see  Alderman  Ileins  about  it  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  ago ;  I  won't  be  positive  as  to  the  time. 

Clara  Barnes  sworn. — I  reside  at  914  Montgomery  avenue;  I  am  a 
married  lady ;  I  reside  with  my  father,  Joseph  C.  Oat,  the  witness  last  upon 
the  stand ;  I  went  out  and  saw  the  man,  and  gave  him  something  to  eat ; 
the  next  morning  I  saw  the  same  man  walking  around;  I  saw  the  bundle, 
and  saw  what  was  in  it.  [Here  the  witness  detailed  the  list  cf  articles  it 
contained.] 

Ellen  Quinn  sworn. — I  am  fifteen,  past ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Quinn,  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday;  I  remember  the  Sunday  on  which 
Mary  Mohrman  was  missed;  I  went  with  my  mother  to  my  aunt's;  it  was 
after  dinner;  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was;  I  had  a  light  dress  on;  I 
6aw  John  Ilanlon  in  the  evening ;  after  I  had  my  supper  I  went  on  the 
steps  with  my  cousin  Kate ;  John  came  out  and  passed  me  on  the  steps, 
and  went  over  to  the  lager  beer  saloon ;  he  came  back ;  he  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  ■  he  was  that  way  when  he  went  out ;  I  did  not  see  him  aft/  * 
he  came  in. 
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No  cross-examination. 

Patrick  Conathy  sworn. — I  reside  in  Orkney,  below  Diamond,  on  the  west 
side ;  I  am  road-master  on  the  Second  and  Third  Street  Eailroad ;  I  am  a 
married  man ;  I  have  got  six  children  living  and  three  dead ;  my  house  is 
on  the  back  part  of  the  lot  where  Hanlon's  house  stands;  I  can't  say  what 
the  length  of  my  yard  is,  but  I  know  how  wide  from  the  bricks  of  my  house 
to  Hanlon's  fence;  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  feet  from  the  back 
part  of  my  house  to  the  water-closet;  it  is  about  five  feet  nine  inches,  be- 
tween five  feet  and  six,  as  near  as  I  can  imagine  ;  the  water-closet  is  used  in 
common  by  two  families ;  the  other  portion  belongs  to  Mr.  McCann;  Mr. 
Ilanlon  occupied  the  house  before;  in  September,  1868,  I  believe  the  Han- 
Ions  occupied  it;  I  kept  no  account  of  it;  I  remember  the  Sunday  evening 
that  Mary  Mohrman  was  missed  ;  I  remember  the  body  being  found  ;  I  was 
in  my  own  house  on  the  Sunday  afternoon ;  in  the  fore  part  of  the  evening 
I  was  in  the  front  room,  and  after  supper  I  was  sitting  on  my  back  step  ; 
the  front  room  faced  on  Orkney  street ;  my  back  kitchen  steps  face  west- 
wards Hanlon's  house;  no  person  was  with  me;  my  company  was  inside  in 
the  entry  and  I  was  talking  to  him ;  I  could  not  say  exactly  the  time  I  sat 
there ;  on  Sunday  evening  I  generally  have  tea  at  six  o'clock ;  I  remained 
there  some  time  after  tea;  I  think  it  was  dark;  there  were  no  lights  lit  in 
my  house ;  I  was  waiting  for  my  children  to  get  done  tea ;  I  sat  there  until 
after  dark  until  my  folks  lit  the  lamp  in  my  house ;  then  it  was  dark ;  I 
heard  neither  noise  nor  saw  anybody  while  I  was  sitting  there  of  a  crying 
child  in  the  water-closet;  I  should  think  a  child  could  not  have  cried  with- 
out me  hearing  it  while  I  was  sitting  there;  after  I  left  I  went  out  to  the 
back  steps ;  my  door  was  open  the  time  I  left  there ;  my  back-kitchen  and 
middle  doors  were  open ;  when  I  left  there  I  went  front ;  I  Jcnow  Mr.  Ding- 
lacker's  house  am- the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Diamond  streets;  I  don't 
think  there  are  more  than  three  windows  in  the  side  of  that  house  facing 
Fifth  street;  I  should  think  that  they  run  right  straight  up  one  above  the 
other. 

Cross-examined.^-Martha  Conathy  is  my  daughter  ;  I  did  not  see  her  when 
she  came  home ;  I  was  engaged  with  company;  I  knew  that  the  little  boy 
was  out;  after  the  children  got  their  supper  I  went  front;  I  made  the 
remark  to  their  mother  that  I  thought  that  it  was  time  that  the  little  ones 
were  home ;  I  was  sitting  on  a  chair  or  the  sofa  when  the  mother  sent 
Martha  out  for  the  little  boy ;  that  was  after  I  had  been  on  the  front  steps 
awhile. 

Mr.  O'Neill  submitted  in  evidence  the  testimony  of  Caroline  Dinglacker, 
which  had  been  taken  before  the  Coroner. 

The  defence  here  closed. 

Rebuttal. 

Mr.  Hagert  called  David  McVey. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hagert. — Rebut  the  testimony  of  Louisa  Adams. 

David  McVey  sworn. — I  am  a  dealer;  I  reside  2007  Apple  street;  I  am 
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a  married  man;  I  was  not  married  in  September,  1868;  I  remember  the 
night  that  Mary  Mohrman  was  missed  ;  I  knew  a  young  woman  named 
Louisa  Rice  at  that  time  ;  I  was  in  her  company  that  night  at  Fifth  street 
and  Susquehanna  avenue,  at  the  southeast  corner ;  I  don't  recollect  how 
long  I  was  there ;  I  can't  state  that  while  there  I  saw  a  man  carrying  a 
child ;  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  whether  or  not  a  man  passed  along 
Fifth  street  across  Susquehanna  avenue  carrying  a  crying  child ;  no  such 
man  passed  there ;  I  did  not  hear  any  man  use  the  words,  "Don't  cry,  Mary, 
I  will  give  you  five  cents,  I  am  your  uncle ;  "  Tdon't  recollect  whether  I  or 
Louisa  left  first. ' 

Cross-examined. — I  am  in  the  iron  and  rag  business,  at  No.  309  Master 
street ;  I  have  been  there  nearly  all  my  life ;  I  was  subpoenaed  by  Detective 
Taggart  last  Monday  week ;  he  asked  me  what  I  knew  of  the  case. 

Re-examined. — I  can't  tell  how  Detective  Taggart  knew  that  I  knew  any- 
thing about  the  case ;  he  came  to  me  Saturday  week ;  he  and  another  man — ■ 
I  don't  know  his  name — subpoenaed  me ;  it  was  the  first  interview  I  had 
with  Mr.  Taggart. 

Re-examination  direct.— -I  saw  Detective  Taggart  on  Saturday  week ; 
he  stayed  but  a  few  minutes ;  I  saw  Mr.  Levy  shortly  after  the  murder ; 
I  saw  him  at  my  place ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him ;  he  spoke  to  me 
about  the  case,  I  suppose  three  or  four  days  after  the  murder;  I  did  not 
speak  to  Mr.  Taggart  in  court  to-day  or  out  of  the  court. 

• 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12. 

At  the  opening  of  the  court,  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Brewster  stated  that 
on  the  previous  evening  he  and  his  colleague  had  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  there  was  a  witness  who  would  prove  that  prior  to  Dunn's  acquaint- 
ance with  Hanlon,  the  former  had  received  a  copy  of  the  Police  Gazette, 
containing  all  the  facts  of  Mary  Mohrman's  murder,  and  also  learned  that 
he  was  informed  that  if  he  would  testify  he  would  be  pardoned.  The  coun- 
sel felt  it  his  duty  to  state  this  to  the  Court,  and  offer  the  witness  who  would 
prove  this. 

Mr.  O'Neill  was  put  under  oath,  and  made  the  following  affidavit:  Yester- 
day morning,  before  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hagert's  address,  a  person  came 
to  him  and  gave  him  this  information;  he  found  the  witness  who  was  to 
prove  this  fact  in  Dock  street,  and  then  appraised  the  Court  of  the  matter ; 
the  name  the  man  gave  was  Tate — Samuel  Tate. 

P.  E.  Carroll,  junior  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  was  also  sworn,  and  said: 
At  the  instance  of  Mr.  O'Neill  1  went  to  a  barber-shop  in  Dock  street, 
below  Spruce  to  find  this  man,  and  was  directed  to  Water  street,  and  then 
to  Spruce  street  wharf;  I  found  him,  and  took  him  to  Mr.  O'Neill's  office, 
where  he  said  if  he  had  time  he  would  find  other  witnesses  to  the  same 
effect;  he  brought  one  with  him  this  morning;  I  think  his  name  is  Thomas 
Peirce. 
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Mr.  Brewster  was  sworn,  and  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  this  informa- 
tion before  he  received  it  from  Mr.  O'Neill. 

The  other  gentlemen  said  the  same. 

Judge  Ludlow  said : — Under  the  oaths  taken  by  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
we  cannot  doubt  the  course  we  ought  to  adopt  in  this  case,  and  therefore 
allow  them  to  examine  the  witness. 

Samuel  Tate  sworn. — I  am  an  oysterman ;  I  live  at  No.  316  South  Front 
street  •  I  knew  Michael  Dunn  who^was  examined  in  this  case ;  I  last  seen 
him,  I  suppose,  twelve  or  fourteen  months  ago ;  I  seen  him  in  cell  letter  A, 
south  side,  second  floor,  Moyamensing  prison ;  I  had  a  conversation  with 
him  there. 

Mr.  Brewster. — State,  if  you  know,  whether  Dunn  at  that  time  had  access 
to  any  newspapers,  and  if  so,  what  were  they  ? 

Answer. — Yes,  sir,  he  had  ;  I  gave  them  to  him  myself;  they  were  the 
National  Police  Gazelle,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  different  other 
papers. 

Question. — Now  what  had  the  Police  Gazette  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Hagert. — I  object;  the  best  evidence, of  the  contents  of  the  paper  is 
the  paper  itself. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — Then  we  call  upon  the  Commonwealth  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Hagert. — It  never  was  in  our  possession. 

Judge  Ludlow. — The  paper  must  be  produced,  or  its  loss  accounted  for, 
before  secondary  evidence  of  contents  is  admitted. 

Objection  sustained. 

Question. — Did  you  know  if  those  papers  of  which  you  have  spoken,  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  murder  of  Mary  Mohrman? 

Mr.  Hagert. — This  is  still  more  objectionable,  because  leading. 

Judge  Ludlow. — Objection  sustained. 

Question  by  Mr.  Brewster. — Did  you,  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen  months 
ago,  converse  with  Michael  Dunn  upon  the  subject  of  the  reported  murder 
of  Mary  Mohrman  ? 

Mr.  Hagert. — That  is  also  objected  to;  this  witness  is  to  be  treated  as  if 
he  had  been  called  with  the  other  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  these  ques- 
tions should  have  been  asked  Dunn  if  he  was  to  be  contradicted. 

After  further  discussion,  the  objection  was  withdrawn  and  the  witness 
answered : 

I  did. 

Question. — Did  he  know  of  her  death  at  that  time,  and  the  circumstance 
connected  with  it,  as  they  were  made  public  ? 

Answer. — After  he  had  read  the  paper  I  gave  him,  he  made  a  remark 
(checked  by  counsel)  he  knew ;  this  conversation  was  on  the  convict  side 
of  the  prison ;  I  was  a  cutter  of  leather  at  the  prison ;  I  was  convicted  of 
larceny  and  served  out  my  time ;  I  worked  in  the  cell  next  to  him  and 
talked  with  him  through  the  hole  in  the  wall  every  day,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  papers. 

Cross-examined. — I  got  out  of  prison  on  that  charge  on  the  7th  Decern- 
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her  last  1  H<t  «  been  in  since  on  the  charge  of  carrying  concealed  deadly 
weapons  ,  I  got  out  on  that  charge  the  7th  of  September ;  the  first  charge  I 
was  in  for  three  years ;  I  was  not  in  for  safe  blowing ;  that  was  not  my  first 
conviction;  in  1861-2,  I  was  convicted  of  burglary;  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  and  September  last  was  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  I  have  goj ;  those 
were  my  only  convictions ;  I  was  not  on  the  23d  of  October  then  convicted 
of  forgery  in  this  court  and  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary;  I 
was  in  Moyamensing  prison  then  ;  Francis  Evans  was  convicted  with  me 
for  burglary  ;  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  Evans  ;  he  cut  his  way  out 
of  prison  and  escaped;  the  house  No.  316  South  Front  street  is  tenanted, 
and  I  rent  the  third-story  back  room  ;  I  occupied  it  two  months;  I  showed 
these  papers  to  Dunn  twelve  or  fourteen  months  ago;  John  Dunn  occupied 
the  cell  in  which  I  gave  the  papers;  John  Dunn  was  the  man  to  whom  I 
showed  these  papers ;  that  is  the  only  name  I  knew  him  by,  and  he  told  me 
that  was  his  name ;  I  got  these  papers  from  a  prisoner  named  Henry  Smith, 
who  was  in  the  cell  beneath  me  ;  we  traded  out  of  the  window ;  he  gave 
them  to  me,  I  judge,  sixteen  months  ago ;  I  put  a  line  from  out  of  my  win- 
dow, and  he  tied  them  to  it;  I  made  the  line  out  of  shoe-threads ;  kept  the 
papers  in  my  cell,  generally  in  the  pillow,  and  I  had  them  a  month  or  two 
before  giving  them  to  Dunn  ;  I  have  not  read  one  tenth  of  the  report  of  this 
trial. 

The  other  witness,  Peirce,  was  called,  but  not  answering,  officers  were 
sent  out  to  bring  him  in,  and  during  their  absence  the  Court  adjourned. 

Afterxoon  Sesstox. 

Michael  Dowling  called  by  the  defence. — I  have  been  following  the 
oyster  business  down  the  bay  for  two  months;  was  in  no  business  before 
that;  I  had  a  conversation  in  his  own  cell  with  Dunn  in  the  presence  of  the 
instructor;  I  was  half-cutter  there ;  had  been  put  in  on  the  charge  of  lar- 
ceny and  burglary ;  I  talked  with  him  on  several  subjects  ;  yes,  sir,  about 
the  murder  of  Mary  Mohrman ;  he  read  it  from  a  paper  in  our  presence, 
he  read  it  from  the  National  Police  Gazelle,  a  New  York  paper,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer ;  it  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  months  ago;  Thomas 
Peirce  was  his  cell-mate;  Charles  Mutant  was  the  instructor. 

Question  by  Mr.  Ilagert. — Was  the  Charles  Mutant  a  horse-thief? 

"Witness. — I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know  what  he  was  put  in  for ;  he  was 
instructor  in  shoemaking  ;  I  was  in.  for  larceny,  burglary  and  house  rob- 
bing; I  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murdering  Fillen ;  I  have  not  seen 
Michael  Dunn  for  a  year;  I  was  not  in  court  when  the  mau  Michael  Dunn 
was  examined  here;  I  don't  know  what  he  testified,  but  I  heard  him  say  he 
would  sacrifice  his  mother,  wife,  or  anyone  else  to  get  his  pardon;  he 
halloed  this  down  the  pipe;  I  can't  recollect  when;  I  got  out  June  6;  when 
I  was  in  prison  1  was  in  cell  italic  A;  he  was  in  the  romau  letter  A  when 
he  halloed  that  down  to  others  as  well  as  me ;  he  told  it  to  others  in  the 
presence  of  Mutant,  Peirce  and  myself;  he  halloed  down  to  a  man  named 
Mead,  in  cell  roman   letter   II;  I  was   not   in   the  cell  with  him  then;  he 
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made  the  remark  in  the  presence  of  Mutant,  Peirce  and  myself  in  his  cell ; 
we  were  all  in  the  cell  together ;  the  reason  why  he  made  these  remarks 
was  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  institution  ;  I  said  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  to  say  what  he  did ;  I  went  to  his  cell  twice  a  week ; 
I  was  not  in  New  York  in  October  of  this  year,  nor  was  I  charged  with 
false  voting  there ;  this  was  a  mistake  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hagert. — How  much  money  are  you  to  get  for  swearing  here  ? 

Witness. — I  don't  know  who  is  to  get  mone}'- ;  Samuel  Tate  sent  for  me 
and  told  me  to  come  or  I  would  be  sent  for ;  I  was  here  at  the  recess  of  the 
Court ;  went  over  to  the  corner ;  I  can't  say  when  I  came  ;  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  I  was  two  hours  with  Sam  Tate  and  two  other  oystermen; 
there  were  four  of  us  talking  of  the  case ;  I  did  not  say  there  was  $500 
offered  for  the  men  who  would  swear  to  this ;  no,  sir;  did  not  say  this  to 
Kit  Manley ;  I  don't  recollect  who  all  were  with  me ;  Peirce  was  not ;  did 
not  see  him  in  court  this  morning;  I  conversed  with  Dunn  in  his  own  cell; 
I  forget  his  letter ;  I  can't  say  where  he  was  ;  I  know  the  letter  of  the  other 
cell,  and  could  find  him,  but  can't  say  I  could  find  them  all ;  I  said  it  was 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  ago ;  I  did  not  say  exactly. 

Witness. — I  remember  the  paper,  because  I  put  my  name  on  it ;  I  sent  it 
to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carroll,  and  it  was  sent  to  Dunn ;  I  told  Tate  to 
send  it  to  Carroll ;  he  sent  it  to  Dunn ;  I  was  in  Tate's  cell ,  Dunn's  cell 
and  all  I  named  are  on  the  same  floor ;  I  was  one ;  I  don't  know  how  it  got 
to  the  cell ;  I  was  in  Tate's  cell ;  I  don't  know  the  date  of  the  paper ;  think 
it  was  cool  weather  when  the  paper  was  sent ;  I  don't  know  if  fires  had 
been  .built  in  the  prison  then ;  it  was  a  New  York  paper,  the  National  Police 
Gazette;  there  were  pictures  in  it;  don't  think  it  was  the  Ledger ;  I  got  my 
information  of  this  case  from  that  paper  and  hearing  Dunn,  and  also  from 
the  Inquirer  ;  I  can't  tell  all  the  papers  I  saw  in  the  cell ;  there  was  a  bun- 
dle under  his  bed  ;  don't  know  if  he  received  them  daily ;  I  only  knew  the 
child  was  murdered,  but  don't  remember  when  or  where  ;  there  was  nothing 
more  in  it  to  my  recollection ;  I  could  tell  then,  but  have  forgotten  now ; 
I  believe  it  stated  that  a  reward  had  been  offered ;  John  Hanlon's  name 
was  not  mentioned  as  I  recollect  or  know  of;  I  only  heard  the  officers  were 
on  the  track  of  the  murderer ;  the  statement  in  the  Inquirer  was  something 
similar  to  that  in  the  other  papers ;  I  don't  know  what  became  of  the 
papers ;  I  saw  them  last  at  Dunn's  cell ;  don't  know  where  Mutant  is  now ; 
I  was  notified,  not  subpoenaed  to  come  here ;  Sam  Tate  told  me  I  was 
wanted  here,  and  that  if  I  did  not  come  I'd  be  sent  for;  this  was  at  Shippen 
and  Third  streets;  we  met  there  by  accident,  just  after  dark  ;  I  lived  there; 
don't  know  where  Tate  lived  ;  that's  all  he  said  to  me ;  he  said  he  was  a 
witness  in  the  case,  and  that  I  would  be  sent  for;  it  was  at  Third  and 
Shippen  streets;  it  was  just  after  dark ;  don't  know  how  long  after,  or  the 
hour ;  can't  say  it  was  ten,  nine,  seven,  or  six  o'clock ;  can't  fix  the  hoar ;  I 
was  in  liquor,  but  am  certain  I  met  him  ;  can't  say  if  it  was  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  ;  can't  say  when  I  began  to  drink  ;  it  was  in  the  morning ; 
I  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night ;  you  want  me  to  tell  a  lie ;  I 
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int  to  tell  the  truth ;  it  was  after  dark  ;  I  went  to  Nolen's  house,  in 
;  ;cond  street,  between  Lombard  and  South ;  I  believe  I  went  there  from 
l*rird  and  Shippen ;  can't  say  how  long  I  stayed;  I  went  to  sleep  in  a 
chair ;  went  from  there  to  John  Scott's,  in  Shippen  street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  ;  I  don't  know  where  I  got  my  supper  ;  I  was  too  much  intoxi- 
cated ;  I  paid  for  it ;  I  can't  tell  the  time ;  I  last  saw  Tate  about  two  or 
three  hours  ago,  standing  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  South  streets,  talking 
about  going  down  the  bay ;  he  told  me  I  was  wanted  as  a  witness ;  I  say 
on  my  oath  I  don't  know  who  Mr.  O'Neill  is  ;  I  may  have  been  in  his  office, 
but  I  don't  remember  it ;  did  not  join  him  with  Mr.  Carroll  last  evening ; 
cannot  say  when  I  saw  Tate ;  the  lamps  were  lit ;  he  told  me  I  was  wanted, 
and  if  I  did  not  come  I  would  be  brought ;  he  told  me  two  or  three  hours 
ago  my  name  was  on  the  subpoena,  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets ;  I  was 
standing  there  with  two  others ;  I  don't  know  that  one  was  Kit  Manly  ; 
the  other  man  was  talking  to  him ;  I  did  not  tell  Manly  that  five  hundred 
dollars  was  offered  in  this  case  ;  Tate  might  have  said  it,  but  I  did  not  hear  ftl 

To  a  juror. — I  saw  the  newspapers  sticking  out ;  I  had  read  the  Police 
Gazette  before  going  into  his  cell. 

To  Mr.  Hagert. — He  did  not  read  it  out  of  the  Inquirer;  I  had  read  it  in 
that  paper  before ;  the  Police  Gazette  was  the  only  paper  he  read ;  I  saw 
the  heading  of  the  article  in  the  Inquirer ;  it  was,  "  The  Murder  of  Mary 
Mohrman ;"  there  was  more  of  it  than  that ;  I  say  I  got  my  information 
from  its  being  in  two  papers;  I  read  the  Police  Gazette,  and  he  read  the 
Inquirer;  I  said  that  the  information  I  received  from  the  Inquirer  was  from 
hearing  the  men  talk  that  was  in  it ;  I  remember  the  Mary  Mohrman  case. 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  the  trial  here,  owing  to  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence. 

Judge  Ludlow  then  urged  the  counsel  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Brewster  said  they  were  making  every  effort  to  produce  the  witnesses, 
and  could  produce  them  by  six  o'clock. 

Judge  Ludlow. — Then  we  will  sit  until  twelve  o'clock,  to-night,  in  order 
that  you  may  finish  your  case.  He  added,  "  I  neglected  to  ask  whether 
subpeenaes  had  been  issued  for  these  witnesses,  so  that  the  process  of  the 
Court  may  be  properly  used  to  bring  them  in  and  justify  this  delay." 

No  response  was  made  to  this  remark  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Brewster. — I  am  instructed  to  say  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  the 
witnesses  in  between  this  and  six  o'clock ;  we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 
Fugitive  notes  were  sent  to  us  yesterday  afternoon ;  we  could  not  know 
from  whom,  nor  ascertain  the  truth  of  their  statements  at  that  time.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  produce  the  witnesses  referred  to  in  these  commu- 
nications, and  will  say  to  the  Court,  that,  if  we  do  not  produce  them  by  six 
o'clock,  we  will  leave  the  matter  to  your  Honor's  ruling. 

Judge  Ludlow. — These  witnesses  may  come  in  by  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Brewster. — Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Ludlow. — Then  the  Court  will  remain  in  session  until  that  time. 
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Tike  Judges  retired  to  their  consulting  room.  A  few  minutes  before  six 
o'clock  they  resumed  their  seats. 

Mr.  Brewster  said  he  understood  that  the  witness  Peirce  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  officer  on  the  stairs,  and  he  desired  to  have  him  brought  in. 

Judge  Ludlow. — Send  for  him,  Mr.  Crier. 

Mr.  Bull. — Send  for  the  prisoner. . 

Judge  Ludlow. — No,  not  the  prisoner ;  the  witness. 

Mr.  Brewster. — We  are  all  prisoners  here. 

Daniel  Peirce  was  then  produced  and  sworn. 

1  know  Michael  Dunn;  I  knew  him  in  prison ;  he  came  there  in  August 
1868;  he  was  last  from  New  York,  so  he  said;  he  was  in  with  me  six 
months;  he'  stayed  with  me  till  February,  1869;  I  had  no  conversation 
with  him  in  relation  to  the  Mary  Mohrman  case,  although  it  was  talked 
;about ;  he  knew  of  it,  and  I  knew  of  it ;  he  got  an  account  of  it  from  the 
paper,  the  .Police-,  Gazette  and  other  papers;  I  saw  him  reading  the  Police 
Gazette;  it  came  from  different  localities  and  parties;  I  was  there  serving 
out  two  years  for  larceny  ;  served  out  my  term. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hagert. — My  name  is  Daniel  Peirce ;  did  not  say 
to  anj  one  my  name  was  Scanlon,  to  my  knowledge ;  I  think  I  did  sign  my 
same  to  a  bail-bond,  before  Alderman  Allison  by  the  name  of  Scanlon ;  I 
t/&£  intoxicated  at  the  time  ;  I  affirmed  ;  it  was  all  the  same  as  if  I  swore; 
I  was  in  cell  B ;  Dunn  got  the  Police  Gazette  from  letter  B,  I  think ;  a  man 
named  Carroll  was  there ;  1  don't  know  where  he  got  the  papers ;  there 
were  one  or  two  Police  Gazettes,  I  am  sure,  containing  the  account  of  this 
murder ;  Carroll  sent  it  up  to  me ;  the  runner  said  he  sent  it ;  don't  recol- 
lect any  writing  on  it;  Tate's  name,  or  any  other,  I  don't  recollect;  the 
runner  was  a  colored  man;  it  was  in  October,  1868,  I  think;  I  cannot  tell 
what  I  did  with  the  paper ;  can't  tell  how  long  I  had  it ;  I  think  there  was 
another  paper  containing  an  account  of  this  matter ;  can't  say  what ;  did 
siot  read  it  aloud  ;  can't  say  if  Dunn  read  it  aloud ;  have  no  doubt  he  did, 
bat  it  is  so  long  ago  I  cannot  remember;  don't  know  that  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Dunn  about  Mary  Mohrman's  case  ;  I  live  at  No.  3/6  Bainbridge 
street,  formerly  Shippen  street ;  Tate  came  to  subpoena  me ;  I  was  in  the 
liouse ;  in  the  chair  in  Scott's  house,  Shippen,  below  Third  street ;  did  not 
expect  to  meet  him  there ;  was  waiting  for  a  friend ;  I  decline  to  answer 
who  I  was  waiting  for. 

Mr.  Hagert. — If  hot  involved  in  this  case,  you  must  answer  it ! 

Witness. — I  was  waiting  for  Wm.  Murphy,  a  young  man ;  he  was  a  bar- 
tender for  Mr.  Oliver ;  •'don't  know  what  business  Oliver  carried  on;  I  did 
not  wish  to  mention  the  man's  name ;  have  not  seen  him  since  I  came  out 
of  the  County  Prison ;  he  asked  me  to  take  a  walk ;  did  not  tell  me  what 
for;  said  we  ought  to  go  up  to  the  court;  I  have  read  part  of  Dunn's  testi- 
mony here ;  don't  remember  that  part  in  which  he  said  he  had  friends, 
money,  and  influence;  I  was  waiting  for  Murphy  this  morning;  I  was  sub- 
poenaed when  I  got  to  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets  ;  I  got  out  of  Moyamensing 
June  15th.  1870;  I  lived  with  my  brother;  that  is  the  first  time  I  was  in,: 
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I  was  convicted  on  two  larcenies  ;  don't  know  the  name  of  the  runner ;  I 
was  in  letter  B,  south  side;  Dunn  and  I  were  in  letter  JJ (italic)  when  this 
paper  was  received;  I  know  Michael  Dowling;  have  not  talked  to  him  on 
this  subject ;  have  seen  him  the  last  time  this  morning  ;  saw  him  late  this 
morning  ;  did  not  know  him ;  don't  know  where  he  went ;  he  went  towards 
Market  street ;  I  went  up  to  the  Northern  Liberties  hose -house  ;  I  slept  last 
night  at  No.  351  South  Front  street ;  I  was  employed  at  work  on  a  school- 
house  in  latter  part  of  August  or  September;  I  remained  in  cell  Y  from 
February  15th,  1869,  till  I  came  home  ;  I  had  been  in  cell  U  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1869,  from  August,  1868  ;  Dunn  came  in  cell  Y  in  September,  1868  ; 
he  went  then  to  the  dark  cell,  and  from  there  to  letter  A. 

[In  the  former  part  of  his  testimony  the  witness  was  understood  to  call 
his  cell  B.     He  wrote  it  for  the  Judge  Y.] 

Michael  Dowling  recalled  by  Mr.  Hagert. — I  was  notified  to  be  here  last 
night ;  did  not  come  voluntarily ;  it  is  no  interest  to  me ;  had  no  part  in  it 
until  I  came  to  court ;  I  asked  the  last  witness  why  he  had  not  told  ths- 
truth ;  he  knows  more  if  he  would  say  it ;  I  was  at  Seventh  and  Shipped 
streets;  I  met  Tate  and  Farmer  to  look  for  Murhardt;  saw  no  one  else 
there ;  don't  know  what  time  it  was ;  it  was  after  the  Court  met ;  I  think 
after  the  noon  recess ;  I  did  not  say  to  anybody  there  that  there  was  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  case. 


TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  15. 

Argument   of    District  Attorney  Sheppard — Charge  of    Judge 
Ludlow  to  the  Jury. 

Mr.  Brewster  resumed  his  argument,  discussing  the  principles  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  principal  feature  in  this  case — the  confession — for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  it  should  not  be  received  by  the  jury.  lie  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  statutes  as  early  as  the. fourteenth  century  forbid 
the  use  of  these  means — confessions  drawn  through  the  process  developed 
in  this  case;  he  contended  that,  while  not  expressly  forbidden  in  this  State, 
the  theory  of  the  law  forbids  it.  Authorities  were  referred  to,  showing  the 
danger  of  taking  confessions,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  as  evidence  of  guilt. 
Confes.^ions  are  received  by  courts,  but  always  with  suspicion. 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  argument,  Mr.  Brewster  urged  that  the  confession 
was  "  hearsay,"  and  the  jury  could  only  receive  it  as  Dunn  gave  it,  not 
knowing  what  he  omitted  or  -what  he  added;  not  knowing  whether  he  re*- 
ported  correctly  the  words  of  Uanlon  in  making  the  alleged  statement. 

Having  disposed  of  the  principles  of  the  law  with  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Eeports,  Mr.  Brewster  took  up  the  evidence.  First," John  Uanlon 
is  accused  of  this  offence  by  Michael  Dunn,  and  Michael  Dunn  is  sought  to 
be  corroborated.  Would  any  juror  convict  John  Uanlon  of  any  charge,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  upon  such  testimony  ?  When  Uanlon  was  put  with 
Dunn,  it  was  natural  for  Uanlon  to  tell  him  the  latest  horror — the  murder; 
and   he   might  have  told  every  word  as  alleged  by  Dunn,  without  the  all- 
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important  addition,  "  I  am  the  man."  Hanlon  was  only  repeating  what 
others  knew.  The  mere  proof  of  facts  known  long  before  is  not  corrobora- 
tion of  Dunn. 

Caroline  Dinglacker's  testimony,  called  to  corroborate  Dunn,  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  a  living  witness,  and  what  she  does  now  say  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  what  she  said  before  the  Coroner,  when  she  failed  to  tell  that  she 
saw  the  man  go  up  the  alley.  If  that  was  true  why  not  tell  it  then  ?  She 
tells  the  story  like  a  well-prepared  lesson,  as  it  is,  not  because  her  mind  is 
impure,  but  because  it  is  weak  naturally,  for  she  is  but  nine  years  of  age. 
In  regard  to  the  other  corroboration,  it  was  contended  that,  while  a  man 
was  seen  carrying  a  bundle,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  John  Hanlon, 
and  yet  some  of  the  witnesses  who  saw  the  man  knew  John  Hanlon,  and 
;they"do  not  identify  him  here. 

At  this  point,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  testimony 
for  the  defence,  the  court  took  a  recess  until  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock. 

Upon  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  District  Attorney  Sheppard  ad- 
dressed the  jury  in  substance  as  follows : 

I  am  here  to  perform  my  duty  without  any  reference  to  the  seductions 
of  flattery  or  the  threats  of  others.  I  shall,  however,  discharge  my  whole 
duty  in  the  case,  as  I  feel  the  public  demand  it.  In  what  I  shall  say,  how- 
ever, I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  facts  and  the  facts  alone,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  attempt  at  oratory,  for,  gentlemen,  for  two  days  you  have  been 
surfeited  with  it. 

Now  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Was  there  such  a  child  as  Mary 
Mohrman  ? — for  there  have  been  attempts  made  to  raise  so  many  doubts 
that  possibly  they  would  have  you  to  believe  that  no  such  child  existed. 
It  is  certain  that  when  she  was  last  seen  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
John  Hanlon's  house,  and  it  was  there  alongside  of  that  corner  and  in  that 
alley  that  Mary  Mohrman  was  missed  and  carried  away.  There  is  evidence 
in  this  case  to  show  that  she  was  carried  up  that  alley  by  John  Hanlon. 
Now  about  Caroline  Dinglacker,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said.  After 
she  had  given  her  truthful  story  she  was  subjected  to  a  torturing  cross-ex- 
amination, occupying  over  two  hours  and  a  half;  but  in  the  case  of  a  full- 
grown  man  it  was  different  with  my  friends ;  they  feared  to  attempt  to  sub- 
ject him  to  so  terrible  an  ordeal.  It  seemed  as  though  the  transaction  was 
to  be  completed  by  torturing  a  child  after  one  had  been  murdered.  In  the 
examination  before  the  Coroner,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  it  is  in  the 
Coroner's  language  and  which  is  the  testimony  of  Caroline  Dinglacker,  as 
the  testimony  as  recorded  was  conversational.  These  rough  notes  of  the 
Coroner  rather  represent  the  judgment  of  the  Coroner  instead  of  her  testi 
rnony,  for  he  did  not  even  get  her  name  correctly.  Observe,  gentlemen,  it  is 
not  her  own  testimony  alone,  but  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  Michael  Dunn's 
evidence,  and  herein  is  the  reason  why  they  would  have  you  reject  the 
little  Dinglacker  girl's  testimony.  She  said  that  he  wore  light  clothes  and 
a  striped  shirt,  and  during  the  whole  time  I  was  troubled  as  to  how  sh* 
made  that  out.     That  was  not  accounted  for  by  John  Hanlon  in  his  confes 
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sion,  and  was  not  made  up  by  detectives.  But  when  the  defence  opened 
their  case,  too,  they  said  that  he  wore  a  striped  shirt,  and  herein  the  little 
girl  was  fully  corroborated. 

District  Attorney  Sheppard  continued  his  argument  at  some  length, 
reviewing  the  evidence  for  the  Commonwealth  and  defence,  and  closed  with 
a  powerful  appeal  for  the  jury  to  render  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Judge  Ludlow  then  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: — After  many  days  of  patient  labor,  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  this  trial. 

To  the  Court  is  assigned  the  duty  of  explaining  to  you  the  law,  and  while 
we  may  comment  upon  the  evidence,  you,  and  you  alone,  can  decide  upon 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  issue  presented  now  and  nere,  we 
beg  that  you  will,  as  conscientious  men,  act  with  perfect  impartiality,  and, 
being  guided  by  the  law  and  the  evidence,  that  your  conclusion,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  commend  itself  not  only  to  your  own  sense  of  justice  and 
right,  but  also  to  the  severer  judgment  of  that  Being  before  whose  bar  we 
must  each  stand  hereafter  to  be  judged.  Acting  upon  these  principles,  you 
can  safely  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  }rou»r  duty,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

The  bill  of  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  having  committed  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  contains  two  counts;  the  first  charges  a  wilful,  delib- 
erate, and  premeditated  murder,  and  the  second,  a  murder  committed  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  rape. 

Our  statute  declares  that:  "All  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated. by  means 
of  poison,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and 
premeditated  killing;  or  which  shall  be  committed  in  the  perpetratiou  of  or 
attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  rape,  robbery,  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed 
murder  of  the  first  degree,  and  all  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed 
murder  of  the  second  degree." 

You  will  observe  that,  under  our  law,  any  "wilful,  deliberate  or  premedi- 
tated killing"  constitutes  the  offence  a  murder  of  the  first  degree;  and  also 
a  killing  committed  in  the  attempt  to  perpetrate  or  the  actual  perpetration 
of  the  crime  of  rape. 

Hereafter  your  attention  will  be  called  to  a  distinction  which  depends 
upon  the  language  of  the  statute.  Before  we  proceed  further  it  is  proper 
to  refer  to  the  general  law  in  relation  to  homicide,  and  then  we  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  language  of  our  Aet  of  Assembly. 

All  homicides  are  not  felonious.  An  officer  of  justice  who  kills  a  man 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  when  the  sheriff  executes  a 
criminal,  perpetrates  a  homicide,  but  he  commits  no  crime,  for  it  is  a  justi- 
fiable act.  The  man  who  in  self-defence,  and  under  circumstances  clearly 
warranting  it,  slays  another,  is  not  a  criminal,  for  the  act  is  a  necessary  one, 
and  the  homicide  is  excusable. 

Where  a  life  is  taken  under  circumstances  clearly  indicating  malice,  the 
offence  at  common  law  is  a  felony  of  the  highest  grade — is  murder. 
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To  this  day,  and  in  this  Commonwealth,  a  malicious  killing  is  murder 
Our  statute,  however,  modifies  the  rigor  of  the  common  law,  and  establishes 
two  grades  of  murder,  to  wit :  murder  of  the  first,  and  murder  of  the  second 
degree. 

To  establish  murder  of  the  first  degree,  something  more  than  malice 
must  be  present ;  it  must  in  ordinary  cases  be  coupled  with  an  intent  to 
take  life,  and  the  killing  must  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  "  wil- 
ful, deliberate,  and  premeditated  "  act  of  the  prisoner.  If  the  intent  to  take 
life  does  not  exist,  and  is  not  clearly  established  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
if  the  act  was  not  "  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated,"  the  offence  is  not 
murder  of  the  first  degree.  If  the  killing  occured  from  the  malicious  intent 
of  the  prisoner  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  the  offence  would  be  murder  in  the 
second  degree. 

We  have  said  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  intent  to  take  life  must  be 
proved,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  killing  was  the  "  wilful,  deliberate, 
and  premeditated  "  act  of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence  of 
murder  of  the  first  degree ;  but  in  a  case  in  which  a  murder  is  said  to  have 
been  committed  in  the  perpetration  of  a  rape,  the  specific  intent  to  take  life 
need  not  appear,  but  the  death  must,  in  the  language  of  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State,  be  "  clearly  shown  by  the  prosecution  to  have  occurred 
in  the  performance  of  such  acts  as  should  establish  the  independent,  sub- 
stantive crime."     Kelly  vs.  Commonwealth,  1  Grant,  487. 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  case  two  questions  therefore  present  themselves 
under  this  bill  of  indictment : 

First.  "Was  the  killing  "  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated,"  and  was  it 
malicious,  and  coupled  with  an  intent  to  take  life  ?  If  so,  whoever  com- 
mitted it  would  be  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Second.  Did  the  killing  take  place  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  of 
rape,  manifested  by  acts,  clearly  indicating  the  commission  of  that  crime, 
and  without  regard  to  the  intent  to  take  life?  If  so  the  crime  would  be 
murder  of  the  first  degree. 

Under  the  first  count  in  this  bill  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to  convict 
of  murder  of  the  first  degree  without  regard  to  the  fact  whether  a  rape  was 
or  was  not  committed,  but  to  do  so  they  must  be  clearly  satisfied  that  the 
act  of  the  guilty  agent,  resulting  in  the  death  of  his  victim,  was  a  voluntary 
one  ;  that  it  was  well  considered  beforehand,  and  being  thus  a  free  act, 
thought  of  in  advance,  was  coolly  perpetrated  with  a  malicious  design  to 
take  life. 

Under  the  second  count  in  this  bill  the  prosecution  must  establish  by 
clear  testimony  the  fact  that  the  crime  of  rape  was  perpetrated,  and  that  in 
the  perpetration  thereof,  the  deceased  lost  her  life,  and  that  without  regard 
to  the  intent  of  the  prisoner. 

It  is  all-important  upon  this  second  count  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  under 
stand  what  the  crime  of  rape  is  under  our  law. 

Our  penal  code  declares,  "If  any  person  shall  have  unlawful  carnal  know- 
ledge of  a  woman,  forcibly  and  against  her  will;  or  who  being  of  the  age 
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of  fourteen  years  and  upwards  shall  unlawfully  and  carnally  know  and 
abuse  any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  or  without  her  con- 
sent, such  person  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felonious  rape."  Another 
section- of  our  code  declares  that  it  shall  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
alleged  rape  upon  the  person  of  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  to  establish 
carnal  knowledge  by  proof  of  "  penetration  only."  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  for  the  jury  to  believe  that  the  person  of  a  child  under  ten 
years  of  age  was  unlawfully  and  carnally  penetrated  by  a  person  above  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  this  without  regard  to  whether  she  did  or  did  not 
give  her  consent,  in  order  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  particular 
crime  called  in  the  statute  "  rape,"  was  committed.  If  iD  the  perpetration 
of  such  a  crime,  upon  such  a  person,  the  victim  died,  the  crime  is  murder 
of  the  first  degree. 

We  said  to  you  that  our  statute  created  a  degree  of  homicide  called  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree,  which  you  will  remember  was  the  malicious  killing 
of  another,  not  perpetrated  wilfully,  deliberately,  and  premeditatedly,  and 
with  intent  to  take  life,  or  in  the  perpetration  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  one 
of  the  felonies  named  in  the  statute ;  for,  after  designating  these,  our  law 
says :  "  All  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  second 
degree."  We  call  your  attention  again  to  this  degree  of  crime,  as  well  as 
to  the  offence  named  voluntary  manslaughter  (which  is  the  unlawful  killing 
of  another  without  malice  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  or  in  the  heat  of  passion), 
not  because  we  suppose  the  jury  will,  with  the  facts  now  in  evidence,  believe 
for  a  moment  that  it  does  not  all  point  to  the  commission  by  some  one  of  a 
capital  offence,  to-wit :  murder  of  the  first  degree ;  but  because  our  Supreme 
tribunal  has  declared  that  a  jury  may,  by  law,  find  any  degree  of  crime  they 
please,  and  are  alone  responsible  for  the  view  they  take  of  ary  evidence 
in  a  cause. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  law,  it  is  now  our  duty  to  direct  your  atten 
tion  to  a  number  of  questions  which  arise  in  the  cause,  and  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  together  with  the  principles  by  which  you  ought  to  be  governed 
in  determining  its  application,  weight,  and  reliability. 

To  sustain  a  conviction,  it  ought  to  appear  that  the  person  named  in  the 
indictment  as  the  victim  of  criminal  violence  is  in  fact  dead,  that  she  came 
to  her  death  by  violence,  inflicted  either  maliciously,  with  a  wilful,  delibe- 
rate, and  premeditated  design  to  take  life,  which  is  murder  of  the  first 
degree. 

Or,  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  technically  called  rape,  which  is  also 
murder  of  the  first  degree. 

Or,  maliciously  and  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  which  is  murder 
of  the  second  degree. 

Or,  without  malice,  in  hot  blood,  on  sufficient  provocation,  or  in  a  quarrel 
which  is  manslaughter. 

The  following  questions  must,  therefore,  be  answered  in  this  case: 

First.  In  point  of  fact,  is  Mary  Mohrman  dead  ? 

Second.  Did  she  die  a  violent  death  ?     If  so,  what  was  its  nature? 
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Third.  Did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  destroy  her  life  in  manner  and  form  as 
he  stands  indicted  ? 

The  first  question  can,  if  you  regard  the  evidence,  easily  be  answered, 
for  it  has  not  been  disputed  that  this  child  lost  her  life  in  September  of  the 
year  1868.  That,  however,  we  may  be  guided  alone  by  the  proof  in'  the 
cause,  we  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Shapleigh,  to  the  identification  by 
Mr.  Fluck  and  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  as  also  to  the  evidence  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  witnesses  produced  by  the  Commonwealth  upon  this  point. 

Having  thus  established  the  faet  of  the  death,  the  second  question  arises, 
"  Did  she  die  a  violent  death  ?  and  if  so,  what  was  its  nature?"  Dr.  Shap- 
leigh's  testimony  discloses  the  fact  that  the  person  of  this  child  was  most 
shockingly  mutilated ;  upper  part  of  chest  and  neck,  and  under  each  ear 
the  body  bore  evidences  of  violence ;  upon  the  top  of  her  head  were  two 
wounds,  and  also  one  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  while  her  private  parts 
had  been  torn  and  lacerated,  and  her  rectum  ruptured  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to. 

The  testimony  of  the  mother  of  the  deceased  is  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
but  a  little  over  six  years  of  age ;  by  other  witnesses  was  declared  to  be  at 
the  utmost  not  more  than  three-and-a-half  feet  in  height.  Can  this  be  a  case 
of  death  by  accident  or  suicide  ?  It  is  for  the  jury  to  determine;  and  if  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  your  opinion,  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion,  then 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  violence  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  child 
of  such  tender  years  ?  Dr.  Shapleigh  declares  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  strangulation  ;  but  we  must  look  a  little  further,  and  determine 
whether  any  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature  accompanied  the  act. 

The  evidence  is  that  the  child  was  seen  alive  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday 
evening ;  that  she  was  not  again  discovered  until  she  was  found  dead  at 
the  edge  of  a  pool  of  water,  on  the  morning  of  September  8th,  1868. 
When  found  her  body  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle,  with  marks  of 
violence  about  her  throat,  chest,  ears,  and  the  top  of  her  head,  and  with 
blood  upon  her  limbs  and  about  her  private  parts.  Looking  now  simply  to 
the  manner  of  her  death,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  this  strangulation  was  incident  to, 
and  a  part  of,  the  act  of  some  person  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  a  rape; 
because  if  it  was,  although  the  actor  did  not  intend  to  take  life,  the  law 
makes  the  offence  murder  of  the  first  degree,  if  the  jury  believe  that  in 
point  of  fact  a  rape  was  perpetrated.  If,  however,  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  although  a  rape  did  take  place,  the  child  afterwards  died  by  an 
act  of  violence  independent  of  the  rape,  the  offence  would  only  be  murder 
of  the  first  degree  if  the  guilty  agent  acted  maliciously,  with  an  intent  to 
take  life,  and  wilfully,  deliberately,  and  with  premeditation. 

Taking  into  Consideration  the  testimony  in  this  cause  which  relates  exclu- 
sively to  the  condition  of  Mary  Mohrman's  body  when  found,  and  viewing, 
especially,  the  evidence  of  the  Coroner's  physician  of  the  condition  of  private 
parts,  as  developed  by  post  mortem  examination,  can  the  jury  pause  in  de- 
termining the  exact  legal  nature  and  cause  of  this  death?     Was  it  violent. 
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and  the  result  of  force  used  in  perpetrating  a  rape  ?  You  have  the  right 
alone  to  determine  its  nature,  and  in  doing  so  we  know  you  will  be  gov- 
erned by  those  well-known  rules  of  common  sense,  sanctioned  by  law,  which 
permit  you  to  draw  conclusions  of  fact  from  causes  established  by  the  un- 
contradicted evidence  in  the  cause. 

If  you  determine  that  the  deceased  child  lost  her  life  by  violence,  the 
greatest  question  in  the  cause  remains  yet  to  be  answered ;  it  is  this:  Did 
the  prisoner  take  the  life  of  Mary  Mohrman?  Before  proceeding  to  speak 
of  the  evidence  submitted  upon  this  branch  of  the  cause  we  ought  to  refer 
,to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  most  vital  part  of  it,  to  wit :  the  alleged  con- 
fession of  the  prisoner. 

Verbal  confessions  are  at  all  times  to  be  received  with  great  caution  ;  "  for," 
says  a  learned  writer,  "besides  the  danger  of  mistake  from  the  misappre- 
hension of  witnesses,  the  misuse  of  words,  the  failure  of  the  party  to  express 
his  own  meaning,  and  the  infirmity  of  memory,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner  himself  is  oppressed  by  the  calamity  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  that  he  is  often  influenced  by  motives  of  hope  or  fear  to  make  un- 
true confession." — Greenleaf,  sec.  214. 

Confessions  are  also  of  two  kinds,  judicial  and  extra-judicial. 

Judicial  confessions  are  those  which  are  made  before  the  magistrate,  or 
in  Court,  in  due  course  of  legal  proceedings. 

Extra-judicial  confessions  are  those  which  are  made  elsewhere  than  before 
a  magistrate,  or  in  Court. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  alleged  confession  in  evidence  in  this  cause.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  by  our  law,  an  extra-judicial  confession,  uncorrobo- 
rated by  any  other  proof  of  what  is  called  the  corpus  delicti ;  that  is,  the 
actual  offence  committed — as  that  the  person  alleged  to  be  murdered  is  in 
fact  dead — is  insufficient  for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner. 

In  this  case,  the  death  of  Mary  Mohrman  seems,  though  you  must  de- 
termine the  fact,  to  be  admitted,  or  established  by  competent  testimony. 
As,  however,  the  confession  in  this  case  was  made,  if  made  at  all,  by  the 
prisoner  to  a  person  who  was  a  fellow  prisoner,  and  who  admits  that  he  had 
committed  here,  and  elsewhere,  numerous  crimes,  we  think  it  our  duty  in 
this  case  to  say,  that  this  confession  ought  to  be  corroborated  by  circum- 
stances in  the  cause  which  are  themselves  to  be  proved  by  competent  wit- 
nesses, are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  main  fact  sought  to  be 
established,  to  wit:  the  truth  of  the  confession  in  evidence.  The  compe- 
tency of  the  witness  was  decided  by  the  Court;  his  credibility  is  for  you. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  principles,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
evidence,  in  so  fur  as  it  relates  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  prisoner. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  correct  view  of  the  premises,  in  which  it  is  alleged 
by  the  Commonwealth  this  murder  was  committed,  as  well  as  to  present  to 
the  eye  a  representation  of  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood,  together  with 
the  lot  and  pond  on  which  it  is  said  the  body  was  found,  the  District  Attor- 
neys have  produced  in  evidence  plans  of  the  residence  of  Ilanlon,  the  ad- 
joining alley,  privies,  gates,  streets,  lot,  and  pond. 
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Your  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  house  in  which  Hanlon 
lived ;  you  remember  the  alley  at  the  side  of  the  house,  its  gate,  and  the 
position  of  the  house  and  privy.  The  bouse  had  three  stories,  with  a  back 
kitchen  and  cellar.  The  room  down  stairs,  first  story,  was  occupied  by 
Hanlon  as  a  barber-shop  ;  had,  of  course,  a  front  door,  a  rear  door  in  a  par- 
tition which  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Passing  out  of  the 
shop  you  entered  the  space  enclosed  by  the  partition ;  you  could  go  up 
stairs  by  a  stairway,  or  into  the  cellar  by  another  stairs,  or  into  the  kitchen 
through  a  door.  The  house  up  stairs  was  divided  into  four  rooms — two  on 
each  story ;  the  cellar  ran  under  the  house. 

The  question  of  the  exact  time  at  which  the  deceased  lost  her  life  be- 
comes one  of  importance,  and  to  the  evidence  submitted  on  that  point  we 
shall  first  direct  your  attention.  Officer  Fluck  declares  that  he  saw  Mary 
alive,  for  the  last  time,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  the  6th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1868.  She  was  missed,  he  says, 
at  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 

Anna  Mohrman  (a  sister  of  the  deceased)  says  her  sister  was  with  her 
that  evening,  on  Diamond  street,  on  the  step.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Dinglacker's- 
little  girl  went  with  the  baby,  Mrs.  Bush's  baby,  around  into  Fifth  street,, 
with  the  coach,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  upon  which  Mr.  Hanlon's 
house  is  situated.  Emma  Bush  testifies 'that  the  last  she  saw  of  Mary  she 
was  seated  on  Hagenswiller's  steps ;  spoke  to  Hanlon  as  she  passed  by  a 
group;  she  fixes  the  time  at  quarter  to  eight,  just  before  church  let  out. 
Caroline  Dinglacker  met  with  deceased  at  the  steps,  and  went  with  her 
around  into  and  down  Fifth  street  with  the  coach.  Martha  Conathy  saw 
Mary  that  evening  standing  at  a  fence,  Deal's  fence,  talking  to  a  man,  but 
does  not  fix  with  precision  the  time,  though  she  says  it  was  after  "  supper,, 
just  about  dark ;"  her  brother  went  to  bed  at  eight,  and  she  about  nine 
o'clock. 

The  mother  of  this  child,  Mrs.  Sophia  Mohrman,  saw  her  daughter  last  at 
a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock,  on  her  way  to  church.  "  Mary  left  me  at  the 
corner  of  Orkney  and  Diamond  streets." 

She  returned,  she  thinks,  at  from  half  past  eight  P.  M.  to  twenty  minutes 
to  nine  o'clock;  her  child  was  not  at  home,  and  her  anxieties  being  aroused, 
she  proceeded  to  make  a  search  for  her,  which  was  continued  to  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  This  witness  went  around  into  Fifth  street,  and  the 
neighbors  informed  her  that  Mary  was  there  ten  or  twenty  minutes  ago 
From  this  evidence  it  may  be  contended  that  the  child  was  lost  and  hah. 
disappeared  between  the  hours  of  half  past  seven  to  eight  P.  M.  and  twenty 
minutes  to  nine  on  that  evening.  On  the  question  of  time  we  shall  refer 
hereafter  to  the  confession. 

When  was  the  body  discovered  ?  All  the  testimony  seems  to  concur  in 
fixing  Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of  September,  1868,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  as  the  day  and  time  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  was  made. 
The  place  also  seems  to  be  settled,  for  all  the  witnesses  say  the  body  was 
found  at  the  edge  of  a  pool  of  water  in  the  open  lot 
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When  was  it  placed  there  ? 

Anna  Emory  testifies  that  she  came  from  505  Dauphin  street,  across  the 
lot,  at  twenty  minutes  after  five  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  discovered  the 
body. 

Samuel  Bilger  came  down  Tyson  street  and  crossed  to  Susquehanna  ave- 
nue at  half  past  three  A.  M.  on  Tuesday  morning ;  he  did  not  see  the  body, 
lthough  he  passed  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  spot  where  it  was  found, 
eorge  Quester  crossed  the  lot  at  a  quarter  before  four  A.  M.,  within  two 
yards  of  the  pool,  and  the  child  was  not  there  then.  After  the  discovery 
of  the  body  by  Anna  Emory,  or  about  that  time,  a  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses testify  to  the  time  at  which  each  saw  the  body.  Isabella  Martin  got 
up  at  five  A.  M.,  and  saw  the  body  soon  afterwards.  Emma  Brown,  who 
knew  the  child  as  soon  as  she  saw  her,  was  called  by  Mrs.  Martin.  Anna 
Lepp  went  home  from  her  father's  house  to  prepare  a  meal  for  her  husband 
at  five  A.  M.,  and  soon  saw  the  body  at  the  pond.  Caroline  Landman  was 
there  when  Mrs.  Emory  came,  while  Caspar  Bond,  the  officer,  and  George 
J.  Link  found  the  body  at  the  pond  at  about  a  quarter  to  six  A.  M.,  or  soon 
after  that.  From  this  evidence  it  would  seem  that  up  to  a  quarter  before 
four  A.  M.,  the  deceased  was  not  upon  the  lot,  and  that  some  time  between 
a  quarter  to  four  A.  M.,  and  twenty  minutes  after  five,  it  had  been  deposi- 
ted, though  this  question,  as  well  as  all  others  of  fact,  is  for  the  determination 
of  the  jury.  At  what  exact  period  of  time  the  child  lost  her  life  doe3  not 
of  course  appear,  but  the  Commonwealth  have  submitted  testimony  from 
which  the  jury  are  asked  to  believe  two  facts :  first,  that  the  child  disap- 
peared between  the  hours  of  from  half  past  seven  to  eight  P.  M.  to  twenty 
minutes  to  nine  P.  M.  on  Sunday  evening,  was  discovered  dead  at  about 
twenty  minutes  after  five  A.  M.  on  the  following  Tuesday ;  and  further, 
that  the  body  was  not  deposited  upon  the  lot  before  a  quarter  to  four  A.  M. 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September. 

Ilaving  thus  endeavored  to  fix  your  minds  upon  the  question  of  time, 
you  must  be  anxious  to  search  for  further  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
death,  its  Cause,  and  the  perpetrator  of  it. 

Just  at  this  point  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  what  may  be  called 
the  great  central  fact  in  the  Commonwealth's  case ;  to  wit,  the  alleged  con- 
fession of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  that  confession;  it  is  enough  for  the 
Court  to  call  upon  you  to  review  it  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  and  we  will 
content  ourselves  now  by  referring  to  its  most  significant  parts,  and  then 
point  you  to  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  contended  it  has  been  corroborated. 

After  describing  the  method  by  which  the  child  was  taken  into  the  alley, 
the  alleged  confession  makes  the  prisoner  state  that  ho  took  the  child  into 
the  privy  of  his  house,  and  then  violated  her  person :  "  I  caught  hold  of 
ner  by  the  neck ;  the  more  I  hurt  her  the  more  she  tried  to  holler,  so  I  had 
to  hold  her  tighter.  I  did  not  mean  to  let  her  go  until  I  did  all  I  wanted. 
When  I  was  done  she  was  dead."  "Every  one  thought  she  had  been  cut 
with  a  knife.     I  did  not  cut  her.  I     *     *     *     her.     I  then  carried  her 
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across  the  yard  to  a  small  window  that  led  to  my  cellar ;  the  window  lifte 
up  and  down ;  it  has  no  latch  to  it ;  he  put  tjie  body  (says  the  witness) 
through  the  window ;  put  down  the  window  again ;  took  off  the  whiskers 
and  went  up  stairs ;  *  *  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  he  got  the  child,  and 
eight  and  a  half  when  he  got  up  stairs."  *  *  *  "I  covered  her  up 
and  left  her  in  the  cellar ;  I  was  bound  to  get  her  away  that  Monday 
night ;  tried  three  or  four  times  before  half-past  two ;  seen  coast  was  not 
clear  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock."  At  a  subsequent  interview 
between  Dunn,  the  witness,  and  the  prisoner,  the  witness  states  that  the 
prisoner  gave  a  somewhat  different  account.  The  witness  says  that  at  this 
interview,  " that  he  did  not  *  *  *  *  in  the  privy;  he  murdered  her 
in  the  cellar ;  the  way  he  held  her  by  the  neck  in  the  privy  he  hurt  her, 
and  had  to  keep  her  from  crying  ;  *  *  he  put  her  in  through  the  cellar 
window,  and  went  to  get  some  hair  oil ;  used  it  on  *  *  *  * ;  then  I 
got  into  *  *  *,  and  she  began  to  cry ;  same  as  he  told  me  (says  witness) 
before ;  I  caught  her  by  the  neck  and  held  her  until  I  was  done.  When  I 
was  done  she  was  dead." 

Is  this  confession  of  the  nature  of  the  acts  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Mary  Mohrman  true  or  false  ?  If  it  be  true,  it  requires  no  further  comment 
from  us  as  to  the  crime  which  was  then  and  there  perpetrated. 

Let  us  look  further  into  the  details  of  this  alleged  confession,  to  see 
whether  it  is  corroborated,  reserving  our  comments  upon  the  evidence  for 
the,  defence  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  charge. 

By  the  confession  the  prisoner  is  stated  to  have  gone,  at  three  o'clock, 
over  to  Fisher's;  left  at  half-past  seven ;  went  over  and  sat  on  his  own  step ; 
in  a  few  moments  went  as  far  as  Fifth  and  Diamond  streets ;  then  asked 
Emma  Bush  to  show  me  the  way  to  Fourth  and  Dauphin.  Emma  says, 
"A  man  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Diamond  asked  me  if  I  could  not  go 
with  him  ;  I  did  not  know  him."  "  I  went  down  Fifth  to  our  house  ;  John 
Hanlon  was  sitting  on  his  own  step;  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  Dauphin 
street  was ;  I  said  yes." 

By  the  confession,  Hanlon  said,  as  stated  by  the  witness:  "I  got  her  in 
the  alley  at  the  time  Emma  Bush  was  with  them,  but  the  other  girl  was 
there,  and  saw  me  lead  Mary  Mohrman  by  the  hand  into  the  alley ;  the 
next  day  she  said  it  was  a  big  man  with  whiskers  on  took  her  from  me,  and 
that  is  why  I  stood  my  ground." 

Caroline  Dinglacker  says:  "I  was  with  Mary  at  Hagensweiler's ;  had 
coach  with  Mrs.  Bush's  baby;  stoppedby  Hanloris  pole;  a  man  took  her  by 
the  hand  up  the  alley  ;  I  called  her  two  or  three  times,  and  she  did  not  answer,  and 
she  did  not  come  back.''1     /She  took  the  coach  to  Bush's . 

Just  here  we  pause  to  say  that  the  vital  importance  of  this  little  girl's  tes- 
timony may  explain  why  she  was  subjected  to  a  tedious  and  a  lengthy  cross 
examination ;  the  Court  did  not  and  would  not  interfere,  and  the  result  of 
that  examination  is  before  you,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the  weight  which 
is  to  be  given  to  the  child's  testimony.  The  learned  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  measured  the  extent  of  the  cross-examination  by  the  momentous 
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.sue  involved,  and  with  their  conscientious  discharge  of  proper  duty,  no 
.  ian  has  a  legal  right  to  interfere. 

Look  at  this  child's  evidence  as  a  whole,  weigh  it  with  reference  to  its 
-aaaterial  points,  as  contrasted  with  minor  details,  and  give  to  it  that  con- 
sideration which  it  legally  deserves.     We  shall  refer  to  it  .again  hereafter. 

But  to  proceed.  This  witness  also  says  that  she  went  across  the  street, 
"  looked  over  at  Hanlon's,  and  the  barber-shop  door  was  standing  open,  and 
it  was  dark."  When  she  got  into  her  own  home  she  saw  a  man  go  up  the 
alley.  Did  she  see  two  men  ?  "  The  man  I  saw,  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
window,  had  a  dark  straw  hat."  "The  man  that  spoke  had  dark  clothes,  a 
striped  shirt,  and  a  cap  on ;  he  had  whiskers,  too." 

Martha  Conathy  saw  Mary  talking  to  a  man  at  Diehl's  fence,  standing  at 
the  corner ;  had  a  cap  and  dark  clothes,  but  did  not  know  him. 

Alderman  Field  stood  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Diamond,  and  went  into 
his  house  at  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock ;  he  saw  some  person  before  he 
went  in  on  Hanlon's  steps ;  came  out  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and  saw 
nobody.     He  thought  the  person  he  saw  was  a  man. 

It  is  said  that  the  confession  has  received  further  corroboration.  Let  us 
examine  again  the  testimony.  "  In  a  minute  or  two,"  says  the  witness,  "  I 
got  her  in  the  alley ;  a  man  came  through  the  alley  at  this  time ;  I  had  her 
standing  up  against  a  fence  that  separates  the  yard  belonging  to  the  ci°-ar 
store  from  the  alley  ;  I  did  my  best  not  to  let  the  man  see  her ;  he  hit  up 
against  me  in  passing;"  "he  told  me,"  says  Dunn,  "he  did  not  know  this- 
man  ;  he  was  d — n  sure  he  could  not  swear  to  him ;  the  man  went  through 
the  alley  somewhere." 

John  Shivers  is  called  by  the  Commonwealth  to  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. He  says  that  at  about  twenty  minutes  to  nine  P.  M.  he  went  "into 
the  alley  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  saw  a  man  ;  I  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing;  he  was  standing  still  between  two  privies,  one  his  own, 
the  other  Diehl's;  he  was  alone;  did  not  speak  to  him ;  it  was  dark ;  I  heard 
ofithe  loss  half  an  hour  after;  he  was  standing  in  this  position  (head  down 
and  feet  apart);  he  was  about  five  feet  high;  clothing  looked  dark. 

On  cross-examination  this  witness  said  that  he  "saw  him  (the  man)  when 
one  or  two  steps  from  him,  when  I  entered ;  "  "  from  where  I  saw  him  it  is 
fifteen  feet  to  where  you  enter  my  yard  ;  when  two  steps  from  him  I  looked 
over  my  shoulder."  He  mentioned  the  circumstance  some  fourteen  days  or 
more  after,  and  that  he  spoke  to  his  children  about  it  some  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Mary.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  sny  how  far  upon  this 
point  tliis  witness  corroborates  Dunn's  statement  of  Hanlon's  confession.  It 
is  evident  that  he  did  not  know  the  man  ;  but  does  this  witness  corroborate 
the  statement,  and  thus  add  to  its  weight?  That  question  you  alone  can  de- 
termine. 

In  speaking  of  his  visit  to  the  upper  part  of  his  house  after  the  alleged 
murder  (the  confession  stating  that  by  half-past  eight  he  had  gone  up  stairs) 
the  prisoner  is  made  by  Dunn  to  say :  "I  had  hardly  got  up  stairs  uutil 
Mary  Mohrman's  mother  came  in  front  of  my  house  looking  for  her." 
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Mrs. Mohrman,  in  her  evidence,  says:  "I  passed  Hanlon's  house  m  search 
©f  my  daughter  at  twenty  minutes  to  or  a  quarter  before  nine  P.  M." 

The  confession  describes  the  efforts  made  by  tie  prisoner  to  dispose  of 
the  body,  and  the  Commonwealth  endeavor  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the 
statement  by  proof  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  at  certain  periods  of  the 
early  morning.  Let  us  look  at  the  evidence  upon  this  point  a  little  more  in 
detail.  By  the  confession  it  appears  that  when  the  "  coast  was  clear,"  by 
one  statement,  he  "  got  the  body,  went  out  the  back  way,  turned  to  my  left, 
crossed  over  Diamond ;  then  around  up  Diamond  street  as  far  as  Sixth, 
turned  up  Sixth,  turned  again  and  went  into  Dauphin  street ;  then  turned 
again  and  saw  a  man  on  opposite  side;  got  behind  a  barn,  which  was  a 
wooden  frame  building;  don't  thin'k»"the  man  saw  me;  threw  body  on  a 
spare  lot ;"  then  he  crossed  over  (says  the  witness)  to  either  Fifth  or  Sixth 
street  and  Susquehanna  avenue  ;  "  a  lagefr-beer  woman  saw  me ;  came  down 
on  her  side  of  the  street;  saw  a  light  in  a  window  and  some  one  standing; 
got  away  home  as  soon  as  I  could  ;  it  was  now  after  four  o'clock." 

Another  statement  made  to  witness  was  as  follows  :  "  I  got  the  body  and 
put  it  lengthways  in  front  of  me,  and  fastened  the  coat  I  had  on  around  it 
and  me ;  went  out  the  back  way,  turned  to  my  left,  crossed  over  to  Dia- 
mond street,  then  I  turned  up  Diamond  street  as  far  as  Sixth,  then  went 
into  Dauphin  street,  then  turned  again,  saw  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  got  behind  a  barn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  which  was  a 
wooden  frame  building ;  all  was  clear  until  I  was  crossing  Susquehanna 
avenue,  and  there  I  met  Charley  Mass ;  I  had  on  a  pair  of  light  plush  slip- 
pers ;  the  way  I  was  dressed  and  fixed  up  thought  Charley  did  not  know 
me ;  I  knew  he  was  going  to  the  stable  to  feed  his  horse  so  as  to  get  to 
market  to  buy  things  for  his  mother,  who  keeps  a  grocery  store ;  when  I 
met  Mass  I  had  the  body  in  my  arms  ;  I  went  on  to  Dauphin  street,  and  got 
to  where  I  put  down  the  body  into  a  pond  of  water  that  was  on  the  spare 
lot ;  I  hardly  had  it  out  of  my  arms  until  I  see  a  man  coming,  then  1I  run 
and  got  behind  the  barn;  *  *  stayed  there  a  minute  or  two,  then  I 
went  down  to  Fifth  and  Susquehanna  avenue,  and  a  lager-beer  woman  seen 
me,  she  was  opening  her  shutters  from  the  inside ;  I  held  my  head  down 
and  threw  up  my  arms." 

To  corroborate  the  essential  part  of  this  statement  the  Commonwealth 
called  Alfred  Walton,  who  lived  at  Susquehanna  avenue  and  Fifth  street, 
opposite  the  lot  on  which  the  body  was  found.  He  states  that  early  on 
Monday  succeeding  the  murder,  about  one.  o'clock,  he  saw  a  man  standing 
under  the  awning,  or  two  feet  from  it;  then  appeared  on  southeast  corner 
(Glick's);  he  did  not  stand,  but  looked  excitedly  around,  then  went  down 
the  south  side  of  the  avenue  ;  he  then  stood  under  a  shed  at  corner  of  the 
avenue,  and  looked  about,  and  went  down  Orkney  street ;  next  he  saw  of 
him  was  in  Fifth,  below  Susquehanna  avenue,  coming  out  of  Orkney  street. 
The  witness  then  went  down  into  his  store,  struck  a  match,  saw  it  was  two 
o'clock.     On  his  return  he  saw  nothing  further.     The  man  was  about  fiv 
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teet  seven  inches  high,  slightly  built,  dark  clothes,  hat  or  cap  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  and  collar  turned  up,  and  made  no  noise. 

Another  witness,  George  Custer,  was  the  watchman  at  the  Fourth  and 
Eighth  street  passenger  railroad  depot ;  he  was  on  duty  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September ;  he  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
office,  on  the  lower  side  of  Diamond  street ;  it  was  early,  before  the  hostlers 
had  arrived ;  it  was  twenty  minutes  before  or  after  three  o'clock,  he  cannot 
say  which,  when  a  man  was  seen  by  him  to  cross  Diamond  street,  coming, 
not  going  across ;  heard  no  footsteps ;  going  up  Germantown  road  to  the 
bend  of  Sixth  street,  he  lost  sight  of  him  at  that  point.  This  man  had  a 
sort  of  bundle  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  like  a  bag  of  wheat  or  feed ;  his 
walk  was  slow,  his  size  medium.  An  hour  or  so  afterwards  the  body  was 
found. 

Charles  Mass  got  up  about  three  o'clock ;  was  going  to  the  stable,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Germantown  road,  near  Diamond  street.  He  saw  a  man, 
walking  fast,  carrying  something  in  his  arms ;  made  no  noise  in  walking. 
When  this  witness  got  to  the  square  he  looked  toward  him  ;  saw  him  carry- 
ing something  in  his  arms,  bent  over,  as  though  carrying  something 
weighty ;  had  on  light  pants ;  looked  dark  about  the  body.  He  met  this 
man  coming  up  Sixth  street  toward  Susquehanna  avenue,  on  the  east  side, 
six  or  eight  doors  below  Susquehanna  avenue ;  he  watched  him  until  he 
came  to  the  curb  of  the  avenue,  and  then  lost  sight  of  him.  This  time  the 
witness  fixed  as  between  half-past  three  and  four  o'clock.  He  did  not  know 
the  man. 

Another  witness,  John  N.  Giberson,  was  going  to  work,  early  in  the 
morning,  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  nearer  four,  he  says;  he  saw  a 
man  twenty-five  feet  ahead  of  him ;  he  (the  witness)  had  crossed  Diamond 
street,  on  the  east  side,  near  Cornell's  cigar  store ;  he  appeared  to  be  carry- 
ing something  across  his  left  breast,  walking  sharp,  apparently  bare-footed ; 
he  went  straight  up  to  Susquehanna  avenue,  on  east  side  of  Sixth  street; 
the  witness  walked  at  an  angle  to  the  old  foundry  ;  saw  Mass  standing  in 
front  of  his  house;  lost  sight  of  the  man  at  about  twenty  paces  above  Sus- 
quehanna avenue;  he  did  not  see  his  face,  for  his  back  was  turned,  though 
the  witness  thought  the  man  was  built  slenderly,  and  was  about  five  feet 
five  inches  in  height. 

To  trace  the  route  by  which  this  man  returned,  the  Commonwealth  called 
William  Quester,  who  states  that  he  had  been  to  a  watermelon  party;  left 
the  house  at  twenty  minutes  to  four;  crossed  the  lot  at  ten  minutes  to  four; 
crossed  from  Sixth  and  Susquehanna  avenue  to  Fifth  street;  went  along 
Susquehanna  avenue  towards  Fifth ;  down  Susquehanna  avenue  to  Fifth  ; 
then  went  cat-a-cornered  across  Fifth*  street  from  northwest  to  southeast 
corner  of  Susquehanna  avenue.  This  witness  saw  a  man  as  he  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  path  which  crosses  the  lot.  As  he  stepped  off  Sixth  street  be 
saw  a  man  pretty  close  to  the  old  house,  and  he  walked  around  and  went  to 
the  north  side. 

When  Quester  reached  Fifth  and  Susquehanna  avenue  he  started  on  a 
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run;  the  man  at  first  sight  was  fifty  yards  ahead  of  him,  and  he  saw  no 
more  of  him.  Evelina  Welsher,  the  German  woman,  who  lives  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Susquehanna  avenue,  and  keeps  a  lager  beer 
saloon,  went  to  bed  and  left  her  window^  open.  She  got  up  and  went  to 
open  her  shutters,  or  shut  down  her  window,  being  cold.  As  she  reached 
the  window  she  says  she  saw  a  man  coming  from  Susquehanna  avenue ;  he 
walked  fast,  and  was  going  toward  Fifth  street.  She  saw  him  first  on  "the 
brickyard  side,  then  on  her  own  side  and  pavement.  He  went  down  Fifth 
street.  "  He  run  down  Fifth  on  my  side,"  says  Mrs.  Welsher,  though  on 
cross-examination  she  added  he  did  not  run,  he  walked  fast.  She  did  not 
see  his  face,  and  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  him.  This  witness  cannot 
fix  the  precise  time,  but  thinks  it  was  towards  morning.  She  went  to  bed 
again  the  second  time,  and  when  she  got  up  it  was  six  o'clock.  In  answer 
to  prisoner's  counsel  she  said  it  was  about  four  o'clock.  She  did  not  hear 
the  man  until  she  saw  him.  Other  and  minor  details  of  evidence  of 
corroboration  have  been  offered  by  the  Commonwealth,  such  as  that  Han- 
Ion  sometimes  wore  slippers;  that  officers  were  detailed  to  examine  into  the 
case  at  the  time  the  murder  was  committed ;  and  that  men  were  arrested 
generally  who  had  whiskers  and  dark  clothes;  that  a  subscription  was 
taken  for  Mrs.  Mohrman,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Hanlon  subscribed 
and  that  he  was  present  to  view  the  body  of  the  child  on  Wednesday ;  that 
the  prisoner,  on  being  arrested,  gave  the  name  of  Charles  H.  Harris ;  but  as 
we  do  not  pretend  to  review  every  particular  fact  in  the  cause,  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  asking  you  to  refresh  your  memories  by  reflection  as 
to  any  point  which  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  In  looking  at  this  con- 
fession, with  the  evidence  submitted  in  corroboration  of  it  (the  most  mate- 
rial part  of  which  we  have  alone  referred  to),  you  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  determine  what  was  the  position  of  Dunn  at  the  time  he  says  it  was 
made  to  him — how  long  had  he  been  in  prison?  when  did  he  first  know  of 
Hanlon,  or  hear  or  know  of  any  fact  touching  his  (the  prisoner's)  case,  and 
were  they  (the  facts  of  the  murder)  generally  known  ?  In  weighing  the 
credibility  of  Dunn's  evidence,  everything  depends  upon  a  satisfactory 
answer  being  made  to  these  questions.  If  the  witness  never  knew  Hanlon, 
had  never  heard  of  the  facts  of  this  case  until  informed  by  him,  and  by  him 
alone,  the  corroborative  testimony  will  doubtless  have  more  weight  with 
you  than  it  can  possibly  have  if  Dunn  by  any  possibility,  in  any  way,  did 
or  could  have  informed  himself  a3  to  the  specific  facts  of  the  case. 

Dunn  says  he  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  in  August,  1868  ;  that  ho 
never  knew  Hanlon  until  December  29th,  1869,  and  that  before  that  time 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  him  or  this  case,  and  that  the  interviews 
which  took  place  during  the  day  continued  from  time  to  time  between  the 
29th  of  December,  1869,  and  March  1st,  1870,  when  the  prisoner  was  re- 
moved from  his  oell. 

Alderman  lleins,  Detectives  Taggart,  Smith,  and  Tryon,  and  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  prison,  each  say  that  they  communicated  nothing  to 
the  witness' Dunn. 
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Mr.  Perkins  declares  that  no  one  but  the  detectives  had  access  to  Dunn, 
to  his  knowledge  ;  that  no  newspapers,  except  religious  ones,  are  permitted 
to  be  received  by  convicts,  and  those  only  when  given  by  the  Prison 
Society,  while  to  his  knowledge  no  communications  (which  are  opened  and 
examined  either  in  going  out  or  coming  into  prison)  were  ever  made  of  the 
disappearance  and  death  of  Mary  Mohrman.  The  Commonwealth  goes 
further,  and  offers  testimony  to  the  point  that  as  to  certain  witnesses,  among 
them  William  Quester  and  John  N.  Giberson,  the  officers  knew  nothing  of 
their  testimony  until  within  a  few  days  past,  and  that  prior  to  the  confession 
they  did  not  know  even  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fact  as  this,  to  wit:  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  a  man  behind  the  old  barn. 

We  shall  hereafter  notice,  in  its  proper  place,  the  evidence  produced  to 
prove  that  Dunn  had  knowledge  of  the  murder.  And  now,  looking  at  th« 
alleged  confession,  with  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced  to  corrobo 
rate  it,  together  with  all  the  other  testimony  produced  by  the  Common- 
wealth ;  remembering  the  very  able  arguments  of  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
directed  to  the  reliability  of  the  evidence  produced  in  corroboration  of  the 
confession,  and  the  want,  in  thair  opinion,  of  such  evidence,  can  you  say 
that  the  prisoner  is  not  fairly  called  upon  to  make  a  defence  ?  If  so,  your 
labor  would  end  at  this  point ;  but  if  not,  then  you  would  naturally  turn  to 
"the  testimony  by  which  he  seeks,  either  to  destroy  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth altogether,  or  to  render  it  one  of  a  doubtful  nature,  in  which  event 
he  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  nature  of  the  defence  and  the  evidence  by  which 
it  is  supported. 

His  Honor  then  proceeded  to  review  the  case  of  the  defence,  which  he 
said  was  of  a  five-fold  nature  : 

First.     The  prisoner  seeks  to  establish  a  defence  in  the  nature  of  an  alibi. 

Second.  A  second  branch  of  this  defence  consists  in  an  effort  to  prove 
the  confession  false,  by  testimony  intended  to  establish  substantive  facts  in- 
consistent with  the  truth  of  the  confession. 

Third.  A  third  defence  is  based  upon  contradictions  in  the  testimony  of 
Caroline  Dinglacker,  established  by  the  production  of  the  notes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  Coroner. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  defence  consists  in  the  production  of  testimony  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  murder,  if  established,  was  committed  bv 

person  not  the  prisoner  now  on  trial. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  and  last  point  of  defence  is  based  upon  the  evidence  of 
witnesses,  produced  to  prove  that  Dunn  is  not  to  be  believed,  because  he 
knew  facts  in  relation  to  the  murder  before  he  saw  Ilanlon,  and  that  he 
(Dunn)  expected  a  pardon. 

The  evidence  upon  all  these  points  was  carefully  reviewed  in  detail  by 
the  learned  Judge,  who  in  conclusion  said : 

We  have  thus  commented  upon  the  most  material  parts  of  the  evidence 
in  this  cause.  We  cannot  hope  that  we  have  specified  every  particular 
item,  and  we  therefore  request  you  to  examine  anxiously  the  whole  tcsti- 
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mony.  Weigh  it  candidly  and  impartially.  Conscientiously  exercise  youi 
best  judgment,  and  endeavor  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  If  a 
reasonable  doubt  exists,  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  it.  This  doubt 
must,  however,  be  reasonable,  such  an  one  as  would  lead  a  man  of  common 
sense,  if  he  were  dealing  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  to  pause  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion.  If,  upon  a  candid  and  conscientious  review  of  the 
whole  testimony  in  this  case,  such  a  doubt  arises,  it  operates  to  acquit. 

And  now  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  in  your  hands.  If  his  guilt  has  been 
legally  established,  say  so  fijmly  and  fix  the  grade  or  degree  of  the  crime. 
If,  however,  the  Commonwealth  has  failed  to  establish  it  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  then,  as  her  magistrates,  we  join  in  that  prayer  which,  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  peril  a  humane  government  offers,  as  she  directs  her  official 
solemnly  to  pause,  and  in  reply  to  the  plea  of  the  prisoner  to  exclaim,  "  May 
God  send  you  a  safe  deliverance." 

The  jury  then,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  retired.  Not  having  agreed  up 
to  half-past  ten,  his  Honor,  Judge  Ludlow,  adjournal  the  Court  until  ten 
©'clock  Wednesday  morning. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16. 

The  jury  out  all  day.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailing  throughout 
the  city.  Groups  of  men  could  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  city  discus- 
sing the  probability  of  his  acquittal,  but  the  majority  seemed  to  think  that 
.  Hanlon's  past  bad  life  would  hang  him. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17. 

CONYICTION  OF   HANLON. 

This  morning,  the  eighteenth  day  since  the  trial  of  John  Hanlon  com- 
menced, was  marked  by  an  immense  crowd  in  the  Court  room,  every  inch 
of  available  space  being  occupied,  and  hundreds  being  turned  from  the 
doors  after  the  room  was  filled.  It  was  not  known  that  the  jury  had 
agreed,  and  so  carefully  had  the  jurors  kept  their  secret,  that  when  Judges 
Ludlow  and  Peirce  took  their  seats  upon  the  bench  and  received  word  that 
the  jury  desired  to  come  into  court,  it  was  supposed  that  their  object  was 
to  receive  instructions  and  not  render  a  verdict. 

A  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  and  while  the  prisoner  sat  calm  and  un 
moved  in  the  dock,  the  jurors  came  into  court,  each  man  pale,  some  deeply 
agitated  and  scarcely  able  to  restrain  their  feelings,  and  all  appearing  sol- 
emnly sensible  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  them  in  the  issue  submitted 
to  their  keeping  and  determination.  The  jurors  took  their  seats  amid  a 
profound  silence,  Mr.  Christman,  changing  seats  with  Mr.  Ilart,  and  acting 
foreman.  Mr.  Galton,  the  clerk,  inquired,  "  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed 
upon  a  verdict?"  A  low  response  "Yes"  was  the  first  intimation  that  the 
verdict  had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  jurors  were  directed  to  stand  up.     The  same  order  was  given  to  the 
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prisoner,  who  at  once  obeyed,  •till  retaining  the  same  stolid  indifference 
that  has  marked  his  conduct  throughout  the  trial. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  with  the  solemn  formula  ®f  the  law :  Prisoner, 
look  upon  the  jury — jurors,  look  upon  the  prisoner.  Gentlemen,  how  say 
you,  do  you  find  John  Hanlon,  alias  Charles  Hanlon,  alias  Charles  E.  Har- 
ris, the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  guilty  of  the  felony  of  murder  whereof  he  stands 
indicted,  and  in  the  manner  and  form  as  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Mr.  Christman. — Guilty  I 

Clerk. — Of  what  degree  ? 

Mr.  Christman. — The  first  degree  I 

Mr.  Brewster  asked  that  the  jury  be  polled,  and  to  the  question  put 
to  each  juror  the  answer  came,  "  Guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,"  but 
in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  but  a  few  feet  from  the  jury 
box.  It  was  not  until  the  clerk  had  recorded  the  verdict  and  announced 
it  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  immense  crowd  in  the  Court  room  knew  certainly 
what  the  result  was,  although  there  was  sufficient  in  the  pantomime  to  con- 
vey the  impression  to  all  that  a  verdict  had  been  rendered.  Throughout 
this  trying  scene  the  prisoner  stood  unabashed,  and  except  for  a  slight 
movement  of  the  lips,  as  though  parched,  he  betrayed  not  the  slightest  emo- 
tion. The  jurors,  however,  as  they  took  their  seats,  were  overcome.  There 
were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  some  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

Judge  Ludlow  in  discharging  the  jury,  said^  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  : — 
I  am  about  to  discharge  you  from  further  attendance  upon  this  Court.  Bo- 
fore  doing  so  I  desire  to  return  to  you  the  thanks  both  of  my  brother  Peirce 
and  myself  for  the  careful,  attentive  and  judicious  consideration  of  this  case." 

The  jurors  were  then  discharged.  During  their  deliberations  the  brother 
of  one,  Mr.  Winpenny,  died.  The  family  kept  the  body  as  long  as  possible, 
and  the  funeral  took  place  only  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Winpenny  did  not 
know  the  fact  until  he  wa3  discharged  yesterday — all  communication  with 
the  jurors  being  forbidden,  and  all  newspapers  being  excluded. 

In  regard  to  the  delay  in  making  up  a  verdict,  it  is  understood  that  it 
was  not  due  to  any  serious  disagreement,  but  to  a  conscientious  desire  not 
to  decide  a  question  of  such  great  moment  without  serious  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  case. 

Soon  after  the  verdict  was  rendered,  the  prisoner  was  removed  in  the 
charge  of  Sheriff's  Officers,  but  was  brought  back  again  a  few  minutes 
later,  to  permit  him  to  be  present  while  his  counsel  made  the  customary 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  None  of  the  members  of  the  prisoner's  family  were 
present  when  the  verdict  was  rendered,  but  they  came  into  court  after  he 
hail  been  removed,  and  when  informed  of  the  result  burst  into  tears,  and 
were  removed  kindly  by  the  •fficers  to  an  ante-room. 

Hanlon's  previous  Crimes. 

The  worst  feature  against  Hanlon,  is  the  fact  of  his  bad  character,  having 
oeen  previously  convicted  of  an  offence  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  kill 
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ing  of  the  little  girl.     This,  of  course,  was  not  admitted  as  part  of  the  evi 
dence  in  the  present  trial,  but  it  must  have  insensibly  had  much  influence 
•on  the  minds  of  the  jurors,  and  certainly  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  form- 
ing public  opinion. 

From  Alderman  Hems,  who  first  suspected  Hanlon,  our  reporter  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  affidavits,  setting  forth  the  details  of  Hanlon's  assault  on  a 
respectable  married  lady  in  October,  1869.  The  lady  was  Mrs.  Annie 
Bowers,  aged  twenty-three.  On  December  27,  1869.  she  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  reside  at  No.  51  Goodman  street,  Eising  Sun  village ;  on  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1869,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  on 
my  way  home  from  the  city.  As  I  was  going  along  Germantown  avenue, 
between  the  first  toll  gate  and  Lehigh  avenue,  in  company  with  my  sister, 
Clara  Ritchie,  aged  16  years,  I  noticed  a  man  whom  I  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  John  Hanlon,  following  lis,  and  acting  in  a  very  strange  manner. 

He  appeared  as  if  he  wished  to  keep  close  to  my  sister.  He  did  not 
speak  to  either  of  us.  After  following  us  for  about  one  square  and  a-half, 
he  struck  me  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  stone  or  brickbat  with  such 
force  as  to  cause  me  to  piteh  forward  and  nearly  fall  in  the  street.  I  then 
dropped  a  bundle  I  was  carrying,  and  ran  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  crying 
murder ! 

My  cries  attracted  the  attention  of  Oliver  Ottinger,  who  was  with  his 
wife  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  pursued  the  man  who  attacked  me 
and  arrested  him. 

Clara  Eitchie,  Mrs.  Bowers'  sister,  also  made  a  statement  corroborating 
Mrs.  Bowers.  She  added  :  After  Hanlon  struck  my  sister,  he  struck  me  on 
the  ringers  with  a  stone,  and  tried  to  escape. 

These  cases  which  were  brought  before  another  magistrate,  were  settled. 
They  should  have  proven  a  lesson  to  the  prisoner,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  mania  to  perpetrate  offences  of  this  nature ;  for  subse- 
quently we  find  him  convicted  of  committing  the  nameless  assault,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eleventh  and  Oxford  streets,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  Moya- 
mensing. 


H^.isrLc5isr5s  doom  i 

I    HIS  PATE  SEALED.— DEATH  THE  PENALTY.— THE  CULPRIT'S  SPEECH. 
THE    SENTENCE  PRONOUNCED. 


T'<  all  who  were  present  at  the  Court  on  Saturday,  December  10th,  1870,  the  day  -will 
\\mg  be  memorable.  It  witnessed,  in  the  utterance  of  the. death-doom  of  the  child-mur- 
iVi-'m-.  John  ITanlon.  the  terminating  point  of  a  trial  of  which  the  interest  has  very  natu- 
ral I v  extended  to  every  hearthstone  and  family  altar  within  the  boundaries,  not  only  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  but  over  all  Christendom. 

The  gathering  in  the  Court-room  was  very  different  from  that  which  is  usually  found 
there.  Among  the  unbroken  area  of  faces,  close  together  as  the  bubbles  that  cover  the 
surface  of  fresh  decanted  champagne,  we  observed  those  of  well-known  merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  men  of  learning  and  letters.  Numerous  dignitaries  of  the  bar,  never  seen 
professionally  in  this  particular  Court,  pressed  forward  to  claim  the  privilege  of  seats. 
A  number  of  actors  were  also  in  the  throng,  students  of  human  nature,  attracted  evi- 
dently by  very  laudable  curiosity  as  to  the  dramatic  effects  of  the  several  tableaux  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  that  were  naturally  to  be  looked  for. 

The  number  of  females  present  must  have  reached  at  least  three  hundred.  Many  of 
them  wore  handsomely  and  expensively  attired.  Strange  to  say,  a  number  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  children  of  very  tender  years.  The  prisoner  was  not  brought  into 
court  until  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock. 

In  careful  custody  the  child-murderer  had  been  brought  up  from  the  prison';  like 
a  bird  of  foul  omen,  he  was  safely  placed  in  the  iron-secured  cage  appropriated  to 
him.  and  the  dread  business  of  the  Court  went  on.  The  entire  bench  was  present.  It 
included,  also,  Judge  Finletter.  The  latter  gentleman,  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Han- 
Ion,  had  not  yet  taken  his  position  among  those  who  are  now  his  colleagues.  The  con- 
clusion was  foregone.  That  ITanlon  would  be  sentenced  to  death  was  perfectly  under- 
stood. His  counsel  will  gain  delay  by  taking  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  tliey 
■will  gain  nothing  else  may  be  set  down  as  certain.  The  counsel  of  Twitchell  tested  the 
experiment.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Pennsylvania,  in  no 
t;ase  in  which'  the  District  Court  lias  imposed  the  death  penalty,  has  that  penalty  yet 
been  set  aside  by  the  action  of  the  tribunal  above  it. 

Hanlon,  as  will  be  seen  below,  is  Knglish  in  his  appearance,  English  in  his  manner  of 
speaking.  English  in  his  habits  and  personal  tastes.  He  addressed  Judge  Ludlow  m 
"  Your  Lordship,"  and  termed  a  detective,  as  is  the  case  in  England  an  "  Inspector." 
The  slang  of  the  police  fraternity  he  characterized  as  the  "  Gab  of  Botany  Bay."  He, 
this  day,  wore  the  same  cut-away  English  coat  and  other  apparel  that  was  furnished 
to  him  at  the  time  of  his  indictment  for  the  murder.  He  is  made,  while  in  his  cell,  to 
wear  the  livery  of  the  prison.  He  will  wear  it  until  the  morning  that  his  thorax  is 
broken  by  the  fatal  rope.  We  shall  then  say  to  him,  as  Sallust  described  the  execution 
of  Jugurtha — frangerunt  gulam. 

As  he  left  the  court  room  last  Saturday,  unsentenced,  he  exclaimed  impatiently,  "An- 
other week  of  this  delay  1"  He  now  left  it  in  a  different  mood.  Bravado  is  changed 
into  terror,  indifference  has  given  place  to-harrowing  apprehension.  The  shade  of  little 
Mary  Mohrman,  probably  (or  the  first,  time,  adumbrated  the  short  and  desolate  pathway 
thai  he  is  now  treading  to  the  tomb. 

Eor  his  death  sentence  Hanlon  was  evidently  prepared.  Before  starting  for  the  court 
room,  his  person  was  searched.  He  asked  the  reason  for  this  formality.  He  was  told 
rtiat  the  object  was  to  see  if  anything  contraband  was  secreted  upon  his  person.  The 
keepers  found  nothing  about  him  but  a  rosary  of  beads.  It  was  not  in  his  possession 
when  he  entered  the  prison.  It  was  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  sisters,  to  whom  he  ga^G 
in  exchange  for  it  a  ring  that  he  had  worn  on  his  finger. 

•  Excepting  those  of  his  wife  and  sisters,  no  eyes  in  all  that  court  room  regarded  him 
with  pity.  His  counsel  have  dealt  toward  him  alike  righteously  and  frankly.  Of  any 
success  to  result  from  a  new  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court,  his  counsel  have  given  him  no 
encouragement.  As  in  most  of  such  <  uses,  while  a  retaining  fee  is  of  course  paid  in  band, 
1he  heavier  end  of  ingots  conies  in  only  as  reward  for  entire  -success.  Of  saving  Hanlon's 
life,  his  counsel  last  week  abandoned  the  only  remaining  hope. 

The  reader  of  Hanlon's  very  remarkable  speech,  as  we  give  it  below,  will  perceive  that 
nowhere  does  the  murderer  deny  his  guilt.  The  scent  of  blood  is  upon  him  ;  it  is  upon 
all  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  accursed  spot  upon  which  the  child-life  of  littl«  dary 
Mohrman  was  throttled  out. 
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Amid  a  death-like  silence,  after  Judge  Ludlow  had  fo  "mally  overruled  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  District  AttorneySheppard  moved  that  jndgmen  be  pronounced.  In  response  to 
the  usual  question,  "  Have  you  anything  to  say*rrhy  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  ?"  i 

Hanlon,  raising  and  floxirishing  his  hand  in  a  dramatic  manner,  said :  I  have,  and 
with  the  privilege  of  a  book  (a  Bible)  I  will  introduce  it." 

A  Bible  being  passed  to  him  by  Mr.  Brewster,  he  proceeded  :  "  By  this  book  I  will  now 
introduce  to  your  lordships  what  I  have  to  say,  and  show  you  what  has  been  done,  and 
prove  how  my  life  has  been  sworn  away  by  perjured  witnesses.  Oh,  look  at  George 
Smith  !  How  did  he  and  Howard  Perkins  treat  me  T  How  was  I  beset  by  these  men, 
who  tried  to  draw  me  into  a  trap  ?  On  the  6th  of  January  George  Smith  came  into  ray 
cell,  and  what  did  he  say  ?  '  John,  how  are  you  ?  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am.  I  might  pass 
off  for  an  inspector,  but  I  won't.  I  am  George  Smith.  Do  you  know  me  V  Said  I  : — 
'  No  I  don't,  nor  do  I  want  to  know  you.'  He  looked  at  an  Episcopal  Bib!e  that  is  in 
every  man's  cell,  and  said  :  '  What  book  is  that,  John  ?'  I  said  :  '  One  you'd  better  take 
with  you  and  make  good  use  of.'  He  said  :  '  No,  John,  you'd  better  make  use  of  it.' 
He  asked  me  about  making  shoes,  and  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  partner  I  had,  and  said  : 
'  I  know  as  much  about  him  as  you  do.'  He  said  :  '  Do  you  think  I'd  hold  such  a  book 
as  this  in  my  hand  and  say  I  didn't  know?  a  man  I  did  know  ?'  Oh,  George  Smith  !  He. 
was  seeking  my  ruin.  What  were  the  oranges,  the  pipe  and  tobacco  for  ?  Oh !  the 
perjurer  1  to  swear  away  my  life  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  as  Josh  Taggart  said,  and 
Howard  Perkins  I" 

In  a  tirade  of  abuse,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  he  called  the  worthy  de- 
tective, Mr.  George  H.  Smith,  a  perjured  villain,  and  Mr.  Perkins  a  scientific  torturer, 
he  concluded:  "And  I  shall  die  by  murder,  leaving  behind  me  a  heart-broken  mother. 
I  may  say  it  has  sent  her  to  her  grave.  And  my  poor  wife,  what  did  she  know  about 
the  slang  of  Botany  Bay  ?  She  could  say  nothing.  And  now  I  have  one  request  to 
make  your  lordship,  and  it's  a  dying  man's  request.  If  ever  another  such  case  should 
come  to  light,  lay  before  the  jury  John  Hanlon's  last  words,  and  let  no  more  blood  be 
spilt  by  perjury." 

He  burst  into  tears  of  rage  when  denouncing  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Smith.  When  he 
closed  he  kissed  the  Bible,  as  if  to  give  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to  the  mingled  rhodo- 
montade  and  execration  to  which  he  had  just  given  utterance. 

Again  he  was  directed  to  resume  his  feet.  In  preface  to  the  sentence  pronounced, 
Judge  Ludlow  spoke  with  deep  emotion.     Ho  said  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar : 

"  If  you  ask  by  what  authority  we  act,  learn  that  we,  as  your  judges,  represent  here 
to-day  the  sovereignty  of  this  Commonwealth.     Through  us  she  speaks  to  you. 

"  We  do  not  desire  to  protract  this  sad  scene  further  than  to  call  upon  you  to  measure 
the  depth  of  your  guilt;  thus,  if  possible,  would  we  move  you  to  seek  for  and  obtain  for- 
giveness. Upon  a  quiet  Sunday  evening,  while  as  an  humble  worshipper  the  widowed 
mother  of  your  victim  sent  up  her  prayers  to  God,  her  infant  daughter,  through  your 
accursed  lust,  was  put  to  death.  Your  fiendish  passion  heeded  not  the  tears,  the  piteous 
moans,  and  the  last  beseeching  glance,  the  awful  terror  of  that  defenceless  child. 

"She  exchanged  the  agony  of  earth  for  the  glory  of  heaven  ;  the  divine  Magter  took 
her  and  folded  her  to  His  bosom.  While  we  abhor  your  crime,  we  pity  you.  Your 
earthly  hopes  must  now  perish,  for  human  forbearance  has  reached  its  limit. 

"  Our  faith  teaches  us  to  believe  that  divine  mercy  is  alone  limitless  ;  and  covered  all 
over  as  you  are  with  the  blood  of  a  little  child,  to  that  mercy  yon  must  look  for  safety. 
"  As  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  penetrate  your  cell,  remember  that  the  business  of 
your  short  life  will  be  to  repent.     As  the  hours  of  each  day  swiftly  glide  along,  and  thus 
shorten  your  passage  to  the  grave,  earnestly  study  how  to  be  forgiven. 

"  When  the  gloom  of  night  settles  around  you,  remember  that  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness will  soon  shroud  you  forever  from  mortal  vision  in  the  grave. 

"  We  beseech,  we  implore  you,  henceforth  to  live,  and  breathe,  and  have  your  beinf, 
aa  though  each  week,  and  day,  and  moment,  with  articulate  voice,  rang  into  your  eut 
this  solemn  sentence — '  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.' 

"And  now  nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  law, 
which  judgment  is  that  John  Hanlon,  alias  Charles  Hanlon,  alias  Charles  K.  Harris,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  jail  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  from 
whence  he  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  he  be  there  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead.  And  may  Cod,  of  hia  infinite  goodness,  have  mercy  upon 
his  soul." 

Murdered  in  cold  blood!  cried  the  miserable  murderer,  as  he  elevated  his  right  hand 
above  his  head — muuderkd  in  cold  blood.  As  if  exhausted  with  this  effort,  he  sank 
down  into  the  corner  of  the  bench,  this  time  helpless,  like  the  limp  lay  figure  in  a  sur- 
gical claBS-room,  upon  which  medical  students  are  taught  to  fit  surgical  bandages. 

He  was  hastily  removed  to  the  court-house  yard,  and  again  returned  to  the  cell  of  th« 
condemned. 
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Ox  the  first  day  of  February,  1871,  John  Francis  Hanlon  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  at  the  Philadelphia  county  prison,  for  the  murder  of  little  Mary  Mohrman. 

The  event  had  been  anticipated  by  the  public  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
crime  of  which  the  condemned  man  wag  guilty  and  to  be  punished,  and  the  others  of 
similar  character  of  which  he  had  been  convicted,  or  with  which  public  belief  charged 
him  were  of  so  fearful  a  character  that  the  sentiment  of  the  community  generally  was 
that  he  was  meeting  a  just  punishment.  There  was,  by  many,  intense  curiosity  mani- 
fested to  see  the  eiecution;  to  interview  the  prisoner;  or  to  get,  if  possible,  some  privi- 
lege  in  connection  with  the  event  not  accorded  to  the  public.  The  officers  of  the  prison, 
both  at  that  institution  and  at  their  houses,  were  beset  with  applications  for  admission, 
for  information,  for  anyhing,  in  fact,  that  would  gratify  morbid  curiosity.  But  their  lips, 
sealed  by  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  and  their  duties  marked  out  by  the  law,  these 
officers  very  properly  refused  to  grant  interviews  or  to  give  information. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  dreariest  of  the  year.  Dark  and  dismal,  with  rain  falling  and 
everything  damp  and  uncomfortable,  it  was  not  inappropriate  for  an  execution.  Early 
in  the  morning  a  crowd  began  to  assemble  on  Passyunk  road,  above  the  prison  gates, 
and  the  curious  assemblage  lingered  there  until  late  in  the  day.  A  strong  force  of 
police,  under  Lieutenant  Smith  of  the  Seventeenth  Police  District,  kept  admirable 
order,  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  prison,  and  keeping  off  the  crowd,  which  stood 
there  for  hours  gazing  at  the  sombre  walls  and  heavy  gates,  regardless  of  the  rain  that 
poured  down  or  the  slush  and  mud  under  foot.  There  were  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  crowd,  and  even  women  with  babies  in  their  arms,  who,  for  their  offsprings'  sake, 
if  not  their  own,  ought  to  have  been  anywhere  else  rather  than  there.  But  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  Now  and  then  an  interrogation  to  a  policeman,  or  a  question  to  some  one 
wh»  came  out  of  the  gate,  might  develop  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  reply ;  but  it  was  all 
that  was  learned,  until  nimble  news-bows,  with  early  editions  of  the  evening  papers, 
gave  their  eager  purchasers  a  chance  to  learn  what  had  been  and  was  going  on  inside. 

The  history  of  the  trial  of  Hanlon  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  For  some  time  after 
his  sentence  he  based  his  hopes  on  a  reprieve,  or  on  the  interposition  of  some  legal  pro- 
ceeding that  might  stay  his  execution.  But  it  gradually  became  more  and  more  evident 
to  him  that  there  was  no  hope  for  release,  or  reprieve  or  delay  of  any  sort,  and  he 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  the  sad  belief  that  he  must  die.  His  family  and  friends, 
however — with  that  Strang"  yet  persistent  hope  that  animates  even  the  most  wretched 
—clung  until  the  last  to  the  thought  that  something,  they  knew  not  what,  might  inter- 
vene to  save  him.  His  spiritual  advisers  and  counsel  did  everything  they  could  to 
enforce  the  desires  prompted  by  this  hope,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Hanlon,  himself,  evi- 
dently gave  up  at  least  three  weeks  before,  for  he  then  began  to  prepare  for  death.  He 
inflicted  upon  himself  most  rigorous  penance.  He  deprived  himself  of  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  how  great  a  suffering  this  is,  all  habitual  tobacco  users  well  know.  He 
strapped  rough  blankets  around  his  body  next  the  skin  to  prick  and  gosid  the  flesh. 
He  walked  barefoot  on  the  stone  floor;  declined  to  sleep  in  bed,  but  instead  lay  on  the 
cold  floor,  without  covering-   and  for  a  period  of  seventeen  days,  closing  on  Tuesday 
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evening,  January  31st,  took  no  food  but  bread  and  water.  He  was  assiduous  in  his 
devotions,  and  was  also  affable  and  pleasant  to  all  who  visited  him.  Fathers  Barry  and 
Mooney,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  his  spiritual  advisers,  who  prepared  him 
for  death  arid  gave  him  absolution. 

Hanlon  sent  for  George  H.  Smith,  the  detective,  some  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
the  execution,  and  when  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  cell.  Hanlon  said  his  object  in  sending 
was  to  ask  Smith  to  forgive  him  for  what  he  had  said  in  his  speech  in  Court,  when 
sentenced.  Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  had  long  since  forgiven  him.  Hanlon  then  re- 
quested Mr.  Smith  to  see  Detective  Tasryart  and  Michael  Dunn,  the  witness,  and  to  ask 
them  also  to  forgive  him.  Hanlon  added,  significantly,  "  You  and  I  know  how  it  war., 
and  it's  no  use  talking  about  the  case  now."  The  interview  continued  nearly  a  half 
hour,  but  no  further  reference  was  made  to  the  case. 

The  rigorous  penance  to  which  Hanlon  subjected  himself  closed  on  Tuesday.  In 
the  afternoon  he  said  that  he  was  fearful  that  in  his  wealfcondition  he  would  become 
unnerved  at  the  final  moment.  During  the  day  he  took  leave  of  his  family  and  rela- 
tives. The  scenes  were  most  affecting,  and  his  sister — the  last  relative  who  saw  him — 
did  not  depart  until  about  eleven  o'clock  Tuesday  evening.  The  leave-taking  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  prison  official,  and  a  keeper  constantly  remained  with  him,  one  being  in 
his  cell  all  Tuesday  night.  The  precaution  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  but  since 
Twitchell's  suicide,  the  superintendent  very  justly  concluded  that  too  much  care  could 
not  be  taken. 

Hanlon,  fearing  that  his  long  abstinence  might  unnerve  him,  and  perhaps  saddened 
by  the  parting  interview — for  he  said  that  Tuesday  was  the  hardest  day  he  had  spent  in 
his  life — asked  for  a  good  supper  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  received  it  from  the  Super- 
intendent's table,  plenty  being  sent  him,  and  he  ate  with,  a  relish.  Afterwards,  with  his 
spiritual  advisers,  he  continued  his  religious  devotions  until  ten  o'clock,  and  after  parting 
from  his  sister  at  eleven,  he  continued  his  devotions  until  about  half-past  two,  yesterday 
morning.  Then  he  requested  his  attendant  keeper  to  awaken  him  at  5  a.  m.,  and  retiring, 
he  slept  soundly  and  calmly  until  that  hour,  when  he  was  roused.  The  morning  he 
spent  in  religious  devotions,  the  clergy  administering  the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  He 
took  no  breakfast. 

Upon  William  R.  Leeds,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  county,  devolved  the  duty 
of  executing  the  death  warrant.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  strict  as  to  limiting 
the  number  of  persons  who  shall  witness  an  execution,  the  design  being  to  have  it  done 
as  quietly  and  privately  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  due  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Besides  the  officers  of  the  prison,  only  the  Sheriff's  jury,  deputies,  physicians,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  prisoner's  counsel,  such  relatives  as  the  prisoner  may  desire,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  press,  are  permitted  to  be  present.  None  of  Hanlon's  family, 
however,  attended. 

The  Sheriff  persistently  refused  to  grant  cards  of  admission  to  any  others,  and  on 
Tuesday  sent  the  summons  to  those  whose  presence  was  desired.  They  gathered  at  the 
Assembly  Buildings  yesterday  morning  at  9£  o'clock,  James  E.  Salter,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Sheriff,  officiating  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  at  10  o'clock  got  into  a  special  passenger 
railway  car  and  rode  down  Tenth  street  to  the  prison,  reaching  there  in  a  few  minutes. 
Forming  in  line,  the  party  walked  slowly  along  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  prison  and 
entered  at  the  central  gate.  They  then  gathered  in  the  keeper's  large  room  south  of 
the  gate,  where  the  Sheriff's  jury  was  sworn  to  true  and  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty,  under  the  Act  of  Assembly,  by  Alderman  Samuel  P.  Jones,  Jr. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  keeper's  room  is  a  small  grated  window.  Looking  through 
this,  one  sees  stretching  out  to  the  westward  a  long  avenue  known  as  the  "  convict'.s 
corridor,"  with  three  tiers  of  cells  rising  one  above  the  other  on  either  side,  and  long 
galleries  running  along  in  front  of  the  cell  doors.  It  looked  gloomy  and  prison-like,  but 
was  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  the  red  brick  floor  being  unblemished,  and  the  white 
walls  spotless.  Irf  this  corridor  for  the  first  time  a  scaffold  was  erected,  it  having  been 
customary  heretofore  to  conduct  executions  in  the  prison  yard. 

As  we  looked  through  the  window,  a  white  screen,  which  fell  from  an  upper  gallery 
above  the  middle  of  the  corridor  obstructed  the  view  beyond,  but  behind  it  was  the 
scaffold,  a  gloomy  light  falling  tipon  it  from  the  windows  at  the  extreme  western  end. 
The  outer  door  of  the  cells  on  this  corridor  were  all  closed — excepting  one — to  prevent 
the  convicts  from  seeing  the  execution,  even  the  small  peep-holes  being  carefully 
covered.  That  one  open  door,  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  second  gallery,  within  a  few 
feet  from  the  window,  led  into  the  condemned  man's  cell.  It  was  the  same  cell  whence 
Gerald  Eaton  went  out  to  his  execution,  and  whilst  in  it  Hanlon  on  Tuesday  heard  the 
carpenters  when  they  put  up  the  scaffold  as  they  hammered  the  timbers.  rlhe  scaffold 
itself  had  seen  long  service,  and  had  launched  many  a  convicted  murderer  into  eternity. 
It  wag  a  plain  structure,  the  platform  opening  in  the  middle  downwards,  like  a  pair  of 
window  shutters,  if  the  reader  can  imagine  them  lying  horizontally  and  opening  down- 
wards.   Three  upright,  posts  placed  under  the  line  of  junction  of  tlie  two  sides   of  the 
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platform  supported  it.  whilst  above  hung  the  rope,  fastened  securely  to  a  crossbeam,, 
with  the  noose,  tied  with  the  well  known  hangman's  knot,  on  the  lower  end.  The  other 
posts  that  held  up  the  scaffold  were  bandaged  ami  blankets  were  laid  on  the  floor  beneath 
to  deaden  the  sound.  Our  engraving  gives  a  corrcci  representation  of  the  scene.  The 
corridor  was  kept  entirely  clear  until  the  sad  ceremony  began. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  Sheriff  proceeded  to  llanlon's  cell  and  informed  him  that 
the  time  for  the  performance  of  his  official  duty  had  come  and  the  condemned  man 
expressed  his  willingness  to  proceed  with  it.  In  the  keeper's  apartment  below  a  pro- 
cession was  then  formed,  and  the  Sheriff  with  his  accompanying  officials  walked  out  into- 
the  corridor  and  there  awaited  the  prisoner!  Without  any  delay,  and  accompanied  by 
Fathers  Barry  and  Mooney,  Hanlon  came  out  of  the  cell  and  descended  to  the  floor- 
He  was  dressed  in  his  own  clothing,  the  prison  garb  being  discarded.  He  wore  a  short, 
reddish-brown  coat,  double-breasted,  and  buttoned  over  the  breast;  a  black  neck-tie,, 
white  collar  and  shirt,  black  striped  vest,  dark  check  pantaloons,  and  low  laced  shoes. 
His  hair  was  carefully  combed,  and  he  had  evidently  been  anxious  to  make  a  good 
appearance.  He  walked  quickly,  and  was  evidently  nervous  and  excited,  but  at  the  same 
time  kept  himself  under  admirable  control.  His  face  was  flushed  and  had  an  anxious- 
even  agonized  expression.  lie  lodged  to  neither  side,  but  straight  forward,  and.  with  the 
clergy  taking  his  place  in  the  procession,  the  solemn  service  of  the  church  resounding 
through  the  corridor,  they  moved  towards  the  scaffold  In  the  following  order : 

"William  R.  Leeds,  High  Sheriff,  and  William  B.  Perkins,  Superintendent  of  the 
County  Prison. 

The  clergymen,  with  the  condemned  man  between  them. 

H.  Yale  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butcher,  M.  D.,  physicians  of  the  prison. 

Samuel  Knight,  M.  D..  and  Jos.  C.  Gilbert,  M.  I).,  physicians  summoned  by  the  Sheriff 

Furraan  Sheppard,  Esq.,  District  Attorney,  and  Alderman  Samuel  P.  Jones,  Jr. 

John  P.  O'Neill,  Esq.,  and  P.  E.  Carroll,  Esq.,  prisoner's  counsel. 

The  Sheriff's  jury  of  twelve,  walking  two  and  two;  Chas.  H.  Harkness,  Wm.  H.  Kern,. 
Gordon  Gavit,  John  L.  Hill,  R.  C.  Tittermary,  Peter  Baltz,  John  G.  HollLck,  Henry 
Burara,  Henry  Huhn,  Hamilton  Disston,  Andrew  Alexander,  Wm.  K.  Park. 

J.  E.  Salter.  Esq.,  and  seven  other  Sheriff's  deputies.  Wm.  H.  Money,  Jos.  H.  Edwards, 
Isaac  McBride,  L.  R.  Hibberd,  Marshall  C.  Hong,  Thomas  H.  Spence,  Joseph  Watts 
and  Hillary  Conner,  also  walking  two  and  two. 

Eleven  representatives  of  the  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

The  Prison  Inspectors,  and  other  prison  officials. 

The  jury,  deputies  and  others  formed  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  scaffold,  whilst 
the  Sheriff,  the  Superintendent,  the  clergymen  and  the  condemned  man  mounted  the 
scaffold. 

11  aid  on  ascended  quickly  and  knelt  between  the  kneeling  priests  who  still  conducted 
the  devotional  services  of  the  Church,  Father  Barry  reading,  and  Hanlon  with  Father 
Mooney  making  the  responses.  A  few  minutes  concluded  this,  and  then  they  rose  to 
their  feet,  when  Father  Barry  said  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  condemned  man 
to  state  that  he  had  no  communication  to  make  Nto  the  public  further  than  that  he 
desired  to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  prison  inspectors,  keepers  and  officers,  for 
their  uniform  kindness  to  him,  and  also  to  thank  his  counsel. 

Hanlon  had  evidently  intended  at  first  to  die  in  silence,  but  at  this  moment  lie 
changed  his  mind,  and,  stepping  forward,  threw  up  his  right  arm  and  gesticulating 
with  it,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  which  however  faltered  after  he  had  uttered  two  or 
three  words  : 

"To  those  who  have  ever  injured  me  or  have  ever  done  me  any  wrong,  I  forgive 
them,  and  ask  God  to  forgive  them.  And  all  whom  I  have  injured  in  anyway  what- 
soever, or  against  whom  I  have  had  any  ill-feeling,  1  ask  their  forgiveness  and  God  to 
forgive  me." 

His  voice,  after  the  first  faltering,  was  perfectly  steady ;  and  when  the  speech  was 
ended — without  losing  the  Hushed,  agonized  expression  his  face  had  all  along  worn,  and 
with  the  same  quick,  nervous  movement  that  had  previously  characterized  him.  he 
shook  hands  with  and  bade  good-bye  to  the  clergy,  Sheriff  and  Superintendent.  The 
priests  descended  to  the  ground,  and  the  Sheriff  and  Superintendent  adjusted  the  noose 
around  the  neck,  the  white  cap  over  the  face,  and  the  manacles  on  his  hands,  Hanlon 
doing  what  he  could  to  aid  them.  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  one  of  the  support- 
ing props  accidentally  fell,  making  a  loud  noise  and  startling  the  spectators,  but  it  did 
no  damage.  The  Sheriff  and  Superintendent  left  ihe  scaffold;  the  second  prop  was 
removed;  the  priest  kneeling  on  the  stairway  held  up  the  crucifix  ;  Hanlon  exclaimed  in 
a  low,  moaning,  anxious  voice,  "  Jesus  have  mercy  upon  ine  !  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  me  ! 
St.  Joseph,  intercede  1" 

The  cord  fastened  to  the  last  remaining  prop  was  quickly  jerked  by  Sheriff  Leeds,  the 
platform  fell,  and  Hanlon,  falling,  was  choked  as  his  last  earthly  prayer  was  uttered.  He 
died   very  easily.     The  fall  was  about   five   feet,  and   the   body  hung  in  mid  air,  turning 
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round  and  round  as  the  rope  untwisted  and  twisted.  There  was  a  slight  convulsive  eon- 
traction  of  the  legs,  a  trembling  of  the  manacled  hands,  the  tongue  was  forced  out  of  the 
mouth,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  motion  or  sound.  It  was  the  quietest,  easiest  death 
by  hanging  that  has  recently  occurred  in  the  County  Prison.  The  body  fell  at  about 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  a.  u.,  and  hung  for  thirty  minutes  afterwards,  the  physicians, 
during  the  interval,  feeling  the  pulse,  listening  to  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  and  making 
the  other  examinations  necessary  to  ascertain  if  life  was  extinct.  These  and  subsequent 
investigation  showed  that  asphyxia  caused  the  death  of  the  condemned  man,  and  that  he, 
in  all  probability,  lost  consciousness  and  sensation  the  moment  the  drop  fell.  The 
pulsations  grew  gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  and  ceased  entirely  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes.    As  the  blood  stagnated  the  hands  changed  color. 

There  was  no  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebra;,  showing''that  the  neck  had  not 
been  broken.  Whilst  the  body  was  hanging  the  jury,  deputies,  and  others  present  ex- 
amined it,  and  then  the  detachment  of  police  on  duty  at  the  prison  marched  into  the 
corridor  and  around  the  scaffold,  each  man  taking  a  hasty,  but  impressive  look  at  the 
hanging,  swinging  corpse.  Having  been  cut  down  the  body  was  taken  into  a  vacant 
cell,  and  there  the  physicians  made  their  last  examinations,  to  prove  that  death  had  re- 
sulted. Drs.  Butcher,  Smith,  Knight  and  Gilbert,  made  this  last  sad  investigation,  but 
without  in  any  way  cutting  the  body.  The  family  had  requested  that  there  should  be  no 
post  mortem  examination,  and  the  request  was  granted.  The  livid  line  made  by  the 
cord  around  the  neck  was  the  only  mark  the  body  bore  of  Hanlon's  terrible  fate.  On  his 
breast  he  wore  a  crucifix.  Carefully  covered  with  a  cloth  the  body  lay  in  the  cell  until 
three  r.  m.,  when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  family  for  interment.  The  carpenters  in  a 
few  minutes  removed  the  scaffold. 

The  Sheriff's  jury  signed  their  attestation  of  the  execution,  and  all  was  ended.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  was  vindicated,  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  execution 
left  the  place,  glad  that  their  mournful  task  was  over. 

Yesterday  morning,  Hanlon  prepared  and  signed  a  statement,  which  the  prison 
authorities  have  not  yet  decided  to  give  to  the  public.  It  is  general  in  its  terms,  deny- 
ing that  he  made  a  "confession"  to  Dunn,  but  admitting  that  what  he  asserted  in  Court 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Perkins  and  the  Bible  was  false,  no  such  performance  having  ever  taken 
place.  He  forgives  everybody,  but  nowhere  asserts  or  intimates  his  innocence  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  convicted  and  executed. 


JOHN  HANLON. 
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